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THE 


FIFTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSE X. 


Vor. II, R 


THE ARGUMENT. 


— 
The Departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo. 


ALLAS in a council of the Gods complains of the 
detention of Ulyſſes in the ifland of Calypſo ; where- 
upon Mercury is ſent to command his removal. The ſeat 
of Calypſo deſcribed. She conſents with much difficulty, 
and Ulyſſes builds a veſſel with his own hands, on which 
he embarks. Neptune overtakes him with a terrible tem- 
peſt, in which be is ſhipwrecked, and in the laſt danger 
of death; till Leucothea a ſea-goddeſs affiſts him, and 
after innumerable perils he gets aſhore on Phaacia, P. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


LYSSES makes his firſt entry in this book. It may be 

aſked where properly is the beginning of the action? It is 
not neceſſary that the beginning of the action ſhould be the begin- 
ning of the poem; there is a natural and an artificial order, and 
Homer makes uſe of the latter. The action of the Odyſley pro- 
perly begins neither with the poem, nor with the appearance of 
Ulyſſes here, but with the relation he makes of his departure from 
T roy in the ninth book. Boſſu has very judjciouſly remarked, 
that in the conſtitution of the fable, the Poet ought not to make 
the departure of a prince from his own country the foundation of 
his poem, but his return, and his ſtay in other places involuntary. 
For if the ſtay of Ulyſſes had been voluntary, he would have 
been guilty in ſome degree of all the diſorders that happened 
during his abſence. Thus in this book Ulyſſes firſt appears in a 
deſolate iſland, fitting in tears by the fide of the ocean, and look- 
ing upon it as the obſtacle to his return. 

This artificial order is of great uſe; it cuts off all languiſhing 
and unentertaining incidents, and paſſes over thoſe imepral of 
time that are void of action; it gives continuity to the ſtary, and 
at firſt tranſports the reader into the middle of the ſubject. In the 
beginning of the Odyſſey, the gods command Mercury to go 
down to the iſland of Ogygia, and charge Calypſo to diſmiſs 
Ulyſſes: one would think the poem was to end in the compaſs of 
a few lines, the Poet beginning the action ſo near the end of the 
ftory; and we wonder how he finds matter to fill up his poem, in 
the little ſpace of time that intervenes between his firſt appearance 
and his re-eſtabliſhment. 

This book, as well as the firſt, opens with an aſſembly of the- 
gods. This is done to give an importance to his poem, and to 
prepare the mind of the reader to expect every thing that is great 
and noble, when Heaven is engaged in the care and protection of 
his heroes. Both theſe aſſemblies are placed very properly, ſo as 
not to interrupt the ſeries of action: the firſt aſſembly of the gods 
is only preparatory to introduce the action: and the ſecond is no 
more than a bare tranſition from Telemachus to Ulyſſes; from the 
recital of the tranſactions in Ithaca, to what more immediately 
regards the perſon of Ulyſſes. 

In the former council, both the voyage of Telemachus and the 
return of Ulyſſes were determined at the ſame time: the day of 
that aſſembly is the firſt day both of the principal action, (which 

is the return of Ulyſſes) and of the incident, which is the voyage 
of Telemachus; with this difference, that the incident was 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


immediately put in practice, by the deſcent of Minerva to Ithaca; 
and the execution of it takes up. the four preceding books ; 
whereas the principal action was only then prepared, and the 
execution deferred to the preſent book, where Mercury is actually 
ſent to Calypſo. 


Euſtathius therefore judges rightly when he ſays, that in the 
firſt council, the ſafety alone of Ulyſſes was propoſed ; but the 


means how to bring it about are here under conſultation, which 
makes the neceſlity of the ſecond council. | P, 
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FIFTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


HE faffron morn, with * bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal ſight, 


And gild the courts of heav'n with facred light. 

Then met th' eternal Synod of the ſky, 5 

Before the God who thunders from on high, [ 

Supreme in might, ſublime in majeſty. 
— 

x © FT B 8. 


Ver. 1. ] The verſion weeds have been better confed, m. 
it's original, to a couplet, thus: 


Now roſe Aurora from Tithonus“ bead, 
And her new beams on gods and mortals fhed : 
or as Ogilby, who 1s very good: 
Aurora, leaving Tithen's golden bed, 
Ore heaven and earth daies glorious luſtre ſpread, 
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Pallas, to theſe, deplores th' unequal fates 
Of wiſe Ulyſſes, and his toils relates; 
Her hero's danger touch'd the pitying pow'r, 10 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magick bow'r. 
Thus ſhe began her plaint. Immortal Jove! 
And you who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! 


| Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 


Or bleſs a people willing to obey, 15 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 

And ey'ry monarch be the ſcourge of God: 

If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 
Sole in an ifle, encircled by the main, 20 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign, + 
Unbleſt he ſighs, detain'd by lawleſs charms, 
And preſs'd unwilling in Calypſo” s arms. 

Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 


Nor oars s to cut th . 25 


| Ver. 8.7 There ſoems 1 too much fancital ir here. He 


mould have comprized the period in a couplet, thus: 


There Pallas, mindful of ber heto's fates 
In the nymph's bower, his endle/5 4woe relates. 


Ver. 14.) The reader may compare Brome's tranſlation of 


the ſame. verſes of their original, in book ti. verſe 261 to verſe 


267. but in all theſe compariſons, we ſhould recollect the impoſſi- 
bility of proving to what degree of finiſh the verſion of his coad- 
jutors might be retouched by he delicate pencil of our conſum- 
mate artiſt. 
Ver. 20.) Fenton's EI San correſpondent to this and the 
two ſucceeding couplets, may be ſeen at book iv, verſe 757 to 
verſe 761. 
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And now fierce traitors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ ; 
Who, pious, following his great father's fame, 
To facred Pylos and to Sparta came. 

What words are theſe (reply'd the Pow'r who 


| forms | 30 
The clouds of ni ight, and darkens heav'n with 
ſtorms) 


Is not already in thy ſoul decreed, 
The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed ? 
What cannot Wiſdom do ? Thou may'ſt reſtore 
The fon in fafety to his native ſhore ; 35 
While the fell foes who late in ambuſh lay, 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their way. 
Then thus to Hermes the command was giv'n. 
Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heay'n! 
Go, to the Nymph be theſe our orders borne : 4 
*Tis Jove's decree Ulyſſes ſhall return : 


Ver. 28.) It is impoſſible, I ſhould think, for an Engliſh reader 
to annex the ſenſe required by his author to the language of this 
' verſe; that of going in queſt of ſome intelligence concerning 
| his father :” nor, I preſume, did our Poet mean to be underſtood 
thus, but was miſled either by the common Latin tranſlation pat 
patris * or by Chapman's verſion: 


ſince his father's fame 


He puts in purſuite, and is gone as farre 
As ſacred Pylos. 


Ver. 32.] I cannot elicit a legitimate grammarical conftruc- 
tion from this ſentence. We might correct as follows: 


Has not thy ſoul already this decreed—. 
Ver. 40.] Theſe rhymes are inaccurate. Thus? 


| 

{ 

' 

: 

+* 

by 
: 
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The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 
Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding gods : 


Go, to the fair-treſs'd nymph our orders bear ; 
No longer muſt Ulyſſes linger there. 


Ver. 42.] Ogilby alſo has the imperfect rhymes of this couplet: : 


Vlyſles, ay, muſt reach his own aboades 
*Thout man's aſſiſtance, or immortal gods. 


Ver. 43- Nor helf'd by mortal hand, nor guiding gods.) This 
paſſage is intricate : why ſhould Jupiter command Ulyſſes to return 
without” the guidance either of man or god? Ulyſſes had been 
Juſt declared the care of heaven, why ſhould he be thus ſuddenly 
abandoned? Euſtathius anſwers, that it is ſpoken ſolely with 
_reſpe& to the voyage which he immediately undertakes. This 
Indeed ſhews a reaſon why this command is given; if he had been 
under the guidance of a god, the ſhipwreck (that great incident 
which brings about the whole cataſtrophe of the poem) muſt have 
been-prevented by his power; and as for men, where were they 
.to be procured in a deſolate iſland ? What confirms this opinion 
is, that during the whole ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes, there is no inter- 
poſition of a deity, nor even of Pallas, who uſed to be his conſtant 
guardian; the reaſon is, becauſe this command of Jupiter forbids 
all aſſiſtance to Ulyſſes: Leucothea indeed aſſiſts him, but it is not 
till he is ſhipwrecked. It appears farther, that this interdiction 
reſpects only the voyage from Ogygia, becauſe Jupiter orders that 
there ſhall be no aſſiſtance from man, #7: 9:@» ,, ur  @rdparrur 3 ; 


but Ulyſſes is tranſported from Phæacia to Ithaca, aripurur worn, 


or by the aſſiſtance of the Phæacians, as Euſtathius obſerves ; and 
therefore what Jupiter here ſpeaks has relation only to the preſent 
voyage. Dacier underſtands this to be meant of any vile aſſiſt- 

ance only: but this ſeems a colluſion ; for whether the gods aſſiſt 
viſibly or inviſibly, the effects are the ſame; and a deity unſeen 
might have preſerved Ulyſſes from ftorms, pe directly guided 
him to his own country. But it was neceſſary for the deſign of 
Homer, that Ulyſſes ſhould not fail directly home; if he had, 

-there had been no room for the relation of his own adventures, 
and all thoſe ſurpriſing narrations he makes to the Phæacians: 


Homer therefore, to bring about the 3 of Ulyſſes, with- 
draws the gods. | | . 


zoox V. HOMER's ODYSSEY, 11 


In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, 

Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. 45 

The bold Phæacians there, whoſe haughty line 

Is mixt with gods, half human, half divine, 
— — 

Ver. 44.] Our tranſlator pays but little attention to his author 
here. The following attempt is cloſer: 

| His kkiff of rafters, many a danger paſs'd, 

In twice ten days ſhall Scheria reach at laſt. 

Ver. 45. Alone, and floating to the wave.] The word in the 
original is oxJing; nde, as Euſtathius obſerves, is underſtood : it 
fignifies, continues he, a ſmall veſſel made of one entire piece of 
wood, or a veſſel about which little wood is uſed; it is derived 
from *, fram being airoox:tius ovurimaxta, or compatted 
together with eaſe. Heſychius defines os%z to be pigs ris, » 
l xa & ovrlizos x; dr EN: that is, a ſmall bark, or float of wood 
which ſailors bind together, and immediately uſe in navigation. 
This obſervation appeared to me very neceſſary, to take off an 
objection made upon a following paſſage in this book: the criticks 
have thought it incredible that Ulyſſes ſhould without any aſſiſt- 
ance build ſuch a veſſel, as Homer deſcribes; but if we remember 
what kind of a veſſel it is, it may be reconciled to probability. P. 

Ver. 46. —— — Whoſe haughty line 
Is mixt with gods. ] | 

The Phzacians were the inhabitants of Scheria, ſometimes called 
Drepane, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Venetians. But it may be aſked in what theſe people reſemble 
the gods? they are deſcribed as a moſt effeminate nation: whence 
then this god-like quality? Euſtathius anſwers, that is either 
from their undiſturbed felicity, or from their divine quality of 
general benevolence: he prefers the latter; but from the general 
character of the Phæacians, I ſhould prefer the former. Homer 
frequently deſcribes the gods as 4% pris Cwirks, the gods that live 
in eedleſ+ eaſe : this is ſuitable to the Phæacians, as will appear 
more fully in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. Euſtathius remarks, that 
the-poet here gives us in a few lines the heads of the eight ſuc- 
ceeding books; and ſure nothing can be a greater inſtance of 
Homer's art, than his building ſo noble an edifice upon ſo ſmall 
a foundation: the plan is ſimple and unadorned, but he embelliſhes 
it with all the beauties in nature. F. 
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The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, 

And ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 

His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ſtore go 

Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore ; 

(A richer prize than if his joyful iſle 

Receiv'd him charg'd with Ilion's noble ſpoil) 

His friends, his country, he ſhall ſee, tho' late; 

Such is our ſovereign will, and ſuch is fate. 55 
He ſpoke. The god who mounts the winged 

winds 

Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 

That high thro' fields of air his flight ſuſtain 

' O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 


Ver. 52.] Theſe rhymes cannot be deemed correctly true. 
Thus ? | 
A richer prize, than if his ſhare had come 
Of Ilion's noble ſpoil in /afety home. 

Ver. 56. The god who mounts the winged winds.) This is a 
noble deſcription of Mercury ; the verſes are lofty and ſonorous. 
Virgil has inſerted them in his ZEneis, lib. iv. 240. 

— — — © pedibus talaria nectit 

% Aurea: quæ ſublimem alis, five zquora ſupra, 

«« Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant: 

Tum virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat Orco 

% Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit; 
| « Dat ſomnos adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat.” 
What is here ſaid of the rod of Mercury, is, as Euftathius obſerves, 
an allegory : it is intended to ſhew the force of eloquence, which 
has a power to calm, or excite, to raiſe a paſſion, or compoſe it: 
Mercury is the god of eloquence, and he may very properly be 
faid 9nvynir, x; Aye, to cool or inflame the paſſions according to 
the allegorical ſenſe of theſe expreſſions. P. 

The {ame paſſage has already occurred in Iliad xxiv. verſe 417. 
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He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 60 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye: 

Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 
And ſtoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

So wat'ry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 65 
Now failing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 

Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 


Till now the diſtant iſland roſe in view: 
| B 
Ver. 63.] More exactly, 


And ſtims with ewinged ſpeed the rolling deep. 


Or, as the ſame rhymes ſo ſoon recur, would not a variation be 
preferable here ? 


Then, ot from heav'n, Pieria's ſteep he gain'd, 

And his ſwift courſe o'er ocean's breaſt maintain'd. 
Ver. 64. So wat'ry fowl.) Euftathius remarks, that this is a 
very juſt alluſion; had the Poet compared Mercury to an eagle, 
though the compariſon had been more noble, yet it had been leſs 
proper; a ſea-fowl moſt properly repreſents the paſſage of a deity 
over the ſeas; the compariſon being adapted to the element.' 

Some ancient criticks marked the laſt verſe 20 lub, &c. with 
an obeliſk, a ſign that it ought to be rejected: they thought that the 
word &y70aro did not ſufficiently expreſs the ſwiftneſs of the flight 
of Mercury; the word implies no more than he was carried: but 
this expreſſion is applicable to any degree of ſwiftneſs; for where 
is the impropriety, if we ſay, Mercury was borne along the ſeas 
with the utmoſt rapidity ? The word is moſt properly applied to 
a Chariot, im} zu, 3 ici Xpualo, Euſtathius. E. 

Ver. 66.] Thus Ogilby: 


Like a ſea fowle, whoſe fanning pinions faves 
The furrow'd viſage of the frowning deep. 


Ver. 68.] Our Poet * be indebted for this elegance to 
Chapman: 
— — — he paſt a wv«rld of wilderneſſe. 
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Then ſwift aſcending from the azure wave, 70 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large was the grot in which the nymph he found, 
(The fair hairꝰd nymph withev'ry beauty crown'd) 


Ver. 72. The nymph he found.] Homer here introduces an 
epiſode of Calypſo: and as every incident ought to have ſome 
relation to the main deſign of the poem, it may be aſked what 
relation this bears to the other parts of it? A very eſſential one: 
the ſufferings of Ulyſſes are the ſubje& of the Odyfley : here we 
find him incloſed in an iſland: all his calamities atiſe from his 
abſence from his own country: Calypſo then, who detains him, 
is the cauſe of all his calamities. It is with great judgment that 
the poet feigns him to be reſtrained by a deity, rather than a 
mortal, It might have appeared ſomewhat derogatory from the 
prudence and courage of Ulyſſes, not to have been able by art or 
ſtrength to have freed himſelf from the power of a mortal: but 
by this conduct the Poet at once excuſes his hero, and aggravates 
his misfortunes : he is detained involuntarily, but it is a goddeſs 
who detains him, and it is no diſgrace for a man not to be able to 
overpower a deity. 
| Boſſu obſerves, that the art of diſguiſe i is part of the character 

of Ulyſſes: now this is implied in the name of Calypſo, which 
ſignifies concealment, or ſecret. The Poet makes his hero ſtay ſeven 
whole years with this goddeſs ; ſhe taught him ſo well, that he 
afterwards loſt no opportunities of putting her inſtructions in prac- 
tice, and does nothing without diſguiſe. 

Virgil has borrowed part of his deſcription of Circe in the 
ſeventh book of the Eneis, from this of Calypſo. 

— — — „ qbi ſolis filia lucos 

Aſſiduo reſonat tantu, tectiſque ſuperbis 

«« Urit odoratam nocturna in lumina cedrum, 

« Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas.“ 
What I have here ſaid ſhews likewiſe the neceſſity of this machine 
of Mercury: it is an eſtabliſhed rule of Horace. 

« Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 

« Inciderit:“ 
Calypſo was a goddeſs, and 'conſequently all human means were 
inſufficient to deliver Ulyſſes, There was therefore a neceſſity 
to have recourſe to the gods. 
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She fat and ſung; the rocks refound her lays : 
The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 75 
Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, 

Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the iſle; 
While ſhe with work and ſong the time divides, 
And thro” the loom the golden ſhuttle guides. 
Without the grot, a various filvan ſcene 80 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green ; 


Ver. 74.] The latter clauſe is added by our tranſlator, who has 
found this thought a commodious interpolation in many former 
inſtances. Thus? with more fidelity : 

There trill'd her voice divine enchanting lays, 


On the preſent occaſion, he had recourſe to Dryden's verſion of 
the parallel paſſage in the Eneis, vii. 15. 
— — — the goddeſs waſtes her days 
In joyous ſongs ; the rocks reſound her lays. 
Ver. 76.] Thus Chapman : 
Of cedar cleft, and incenſe was the pile, 
That breath'd an odour round about the ½ : 
And Ogilby : 
Burning ſweet incenſe in a heap'd-up pile, 
Which ſpread a ſweet perfume through all the ;/e. 

Ver. 80. The bow'r of Calypſo.) It is impoſſible for a painter 
to draw a more admirable rural landſcape: the bower of Calypſo 
is the principal figure, ſurrounded with a ſhade of different trees: 

n meadows adorned with flowers, beautiful fountains, and 
vines loaded with cluſters of grapes, and birds hovering in the 
air, are ſeen in the livelieſt colours in Homer's poetry. But 
whoever obſerves the particular trees, plants, birds, &c. will find 
another beauty of propriety in this deſcription, every part being 
adapted, and the whole ſcene drawn agrecably to a country fituate 
by the ſea. P, 

Milton, Par. Loft, iv. 140. 

Cedar, and pine, and firs and branching palm, 
A þluan ſeene © © 
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Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring play'd, 

And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade ; 
On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 8; 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing thro' the green. 


— 


and it is manifeſt, that our epic bard throughout that paſſage 
had this part of the Odyſſey before him. But Dryden's verſion 
of that paſſage in Virgil, which has ſome reſemblance to the lines 
before us, was more expreſsly adumbrated by Pope: 


Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. 


Ver. 82.] Thus at the beginning of his ſecond Paſtoral - 


Where dancing ſun-beams on the waters play d, 
And verdant alders form'd a quiv*riny ſhade. 


Ver. 88.] A more faithful adherence to his author would have 
avoided the leſs elegant jingle of two d partigiples 1 in one line: 


Luxuriant vines—. 
With unexceptionable accuracy, thus: 


Round the ſmooth grotto creeps a mantling vine; 
Through the green foliage purple cluſters ſhine. 


Ver. 89. The purple clufters bluſhing thro* the green.] Euſta- 
thius endeavours to fix the ſeaſon of the year when Ulyſſes 
departed from that iſland ; he concludes it to be in the latter end 
of autumn, or the beginning of winter; for Calypſo is deſeribed 
as making uſe of a fire; ſo is Arete in the ſixth book, and Eumæus 
and Ulyſſes in other parts of the Odyſſey. This gives us reaſon 
to conclude, that the ſummer heats were paſt ; and what makes it 
ſtill more probable is, that a vine is in this place ſaid to be loaded 


with grapes,” which plainly —_ the ſeaſon of the Fw to the 
autumn. 
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Four limpid fountains from the clefts diſtil, go} 


And ev'ry fountain pours a ſev'ral rill, 
In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill : 
Where bloomy meads with vivid Jy were 
crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 
A ſcene, where if a God ſhou'd caſt his fight, 95 
A God might gaze, and wander with d light! 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n: he ſtay'd 
Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. 
Him ent'ring in the cave, Calypſo knew; 
For pow'rs celeſtial to each other's view 100 
Stand ſtill confeſt, tho' diſtant far they lie 
To habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky. | 
But fad Ulyſſes, by himſelf apart, 
Pour'd the big ſorrows of his ſwelling heart ; 
—' 
Ver. 92.] Or rather, to introduce more variety of thought, 

In filvery mazes wand'ring down the hill: 
as in his Eloiſa, verſe 157. very beautifully: 

The wand”ring ſtreams that ſhine between the n 


Ver. 93.] Thus Ogilby: 


Inviron'd with delightful meads, which round 
Soft violets, and pleaſant ſmallage cron d. 

Ver. 94. I prefer a more rapid enunciation of the word, and 
would thus adjuſt the verſe : 

And glowing wiolets threw their odours round. 

Ver. 102.] The meaning conveyed by this verſe is not very 
conſpicuous to me, nor has it any reſemblance” to it's original. 
More ſimilarity may be produced thus : 

Immortals *scape not an immortal's eye. 


Ver. 103. But ſad Ulyſſes, by * apart. Baſtathius ima- 
Vox. II. 
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All on the lonely ſhore he ſat to weep, 105 
And roll'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; 
Tow'rd his lov'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes in vain, 
Tilldimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd again. 
Now graceful ſeated on her ſhining throne, 
To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. 110 
God of the golden wand ! on what beheſt 
Arriv'ſt thou here, an unexpected gueſt ? 


gines, that the poet deſcribes Ulyſſes abſent from Calypſo, to the 
end that Calypſo might lay a ſeeming obligation upon Ulyſſes, 
by appearing to diſmiſs him voluntarily : for Ulyſſes being abſent, 
could not know that Mercary had commanded his departure; ſo 
that this favour appears to proceed from the ſole kindneſs of the 
Goddeſs. Dacier diſlikes this obſervation, and ſhews that decency 
requires the abſence of Ulyſſes ; if the Poet had deſcribed him in 
the company of Calypſo, it might have given ſuſpicion of an 
amorous diſpoſition, and he might ſeem content with his abſence 
from his country : but the very nature of the poem requires that 
he ſhould be continually endeavouring to return to it: the Poet 
therefore with great judgment. deſcribes him agreeably to his 
character; his mind is entirely taken up with his misfortunes, and 
neglecting all the pleaſures which a Goddeſs could confer, he en- 
tertains himſelf with his own melancholy refleQions, ſitting in 
ſolitude upon the ſea-ſhore. | . 
Ver. 106.] He ſeems to have glanced on Ogilby : 
And re/tleſs ſeas as reſtleſs there beheld. 


Ver. 107.] This appears to me a very inferiour couplet, and 
has no praiſes of fidelity to challenge. The following preſump- 
tuous ſubſtitution is preferable in that reſpect: 

There, pin'd with ſorrows, many a live- long day, | 
The penſive chief had ſobb'd and wept away. © 

Ver. 109.] Theſe vile inſufferable rhymes our tranſlator lazily 

borrowed from Ogilby: 
Zut when Calypſo in her golden throne 
Had Hermes plac'd, the 2 thus begun, 
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Lov'd as thou art, thy free injunctions lay; 
Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 115 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bow'r. | 
Thus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread, 
(Ambroſial cates, with Nectar roſy-red) 
Hermes the hoſpitable rite partook, | 
Divine refection! then recruited, ſpoke. 120 
What mov'd this journey from my native ſky, 
A Goddels aſks, nor can a God deny: 
Hear then the truth. By mighty Jove's command 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleafing land ; 
For who, ſelf-moy'd, with weary wing wou'd 
—->. . ee 125 
Such length of ocean and unmeaſut'd deep: 
A world of waters! far from all the ways 
Where men frequent, or ſacred altars blaze? 
But to Jove's will ſubmiſſion we muſt pay; 
What pow'r ſo great, to dare to diſobey? 130 
A man, he ſays, a man reſides with thee, 
Of all his kind moſt worn with miſery : 


Ver. 124.] There exiſts an obvious ineongruity between the 
ſentiment and expreſſion of this verſe. Thus ? 


Here an unwilling meſſenger I ſtand, 
Ver. 125.] Or thus? 
For who, ſelf-mov'd, with painful wing would ſweep 
The barren, wild, immeaſurable deep ? 
Ver. 130.] Too many trivial words, Thus? 
What pow'r preſumes that will to diſobey ? 
C 2 
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The Greeks (whoſe arms for nine long years 
employed 
Their force on Ilion, in the tenth deſtroy'd) 
At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 135 
With conqueſt proud, incens'd Minerva's pow'r: 
Hence en the guilty race her vengeance hurl'd 
With ſtorms purſued them thro the liquid world. 
There all his veſſels ſunk beneath the wave! 
There all his dear companions found their 
grave! 4 2 140 
'Sav'd from the jaws of death by heav'n's decree, 
The tempeſt drove him to theſe ſhores and thee. 
Him, Jove now orders to his native lands 
Straight to diſmiſs ; ſo Deſtiny commands: 
Impatient Fate his near return attends, 145 
And calls him to his country, and his friends. 
'Ev'n'to her inmoſt foul the Goddeſs ſhook ; 
mM thus her anguiſh and her paſſion broke. 


aq ro . 


ver. 133 | Thus Ogilby: 
One of thoſe Hapleſs chiefs, nine years impliyd 
Beleag'ring Troy, which they the tenth deftroy'd.. 
Ver. 137.] Our Poet again profits by Ogilby : 
Whom in return offended Pallas hurl'd 
With raging tempeſts through the watry world - 
but changes the epithet watry into a leſs pleaſing term /iquid. 
Ver. 139.] So Chapman, very quaintly : 
Since Pallas they incenſt ; and ſhe, the waves 
By the winds powre, that blew ope their graves. 


3 147. ] A ſubſtitution of the preſent tenſe would mend the 
ymes: 
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Ungracious Gods! with ſpite and envy curſt! 
Still to your own ætherial race the worſt! 15e 
Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, | 
And love, the only ſweet of life, deſtroy. 

Did ever Goddeſs by her charms engage 

A favour'd mortal, and not feel your rage ? 

So when Aurora ſought Orion's love, 155 
Her joys diſturb'd your blisful hours above, 


— . * 


Ev'n to her inmoſt ſoul the goddeſs Sales; 
Then thus her anguiſh and her paſſion breaks. 
Or thus: : 
He ſpake ; deep horrour chill'd Calypſo's frame; 
Then from her lips theſe falt' ring accents came. 
Ver. 152.] I ſhould wiſh to ſee this open vowel baniſhed ; 
thus : 
And love, the pureſt ſweet of life, deſtroy. 

Ver. 155. Orion.) The love of Calypſo to Ulyſſes might ſeem 
too bold a fiction, and contrary to all credibility, Ulyſſes be- 
ing a mortal, ſhe a Goddeſs: Homer, therefore, to ſoften the 
relation, brings in inſtances of the like paſſion, in Orion and lafion ; 
and by this he fully juſtifies his own conduct, the Poet being at 
liberty to make uſe of any prevailing ſtory, though it were-all 
fable and fiction. | 

But why ſhould the death of Orion be here aſcribed to Diana: 
whereas in other places ſhe is ſaid to exerciſe her power only over 
women? The reaſon is, ſhe flew him for offering violence to her 
chaſtity ; for though Homer be filent about his crime, yet Horace 

— —— * Integr 

% 'Tentator Orion Dianz 

« Virginea domitus fagitta.” 
Euftathius gives another reaſon why Aurora is ſaid to be in love 
with Orion. He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh 
book of the Odyſſey; and the morning or A is moſt fa- 
vourable to thoſe diverſions, fri Mit 

. C 3 ' 
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Till in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 

Had pierc'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart. 

So when the covert of the thrice-ear'd field 
Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield, 16a 
Scarce could Iafion taſte her heav'nly charms, 
But Jove'sſwiftlightning ſcorch'dhiminherarms, 
And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs! 

Am I the envy of your bliſsful bow'rs ? 

A man, an outcaſt to the ſtorm and wave, 165 
It was my crime to pity, and to fave ; 


— —— 


Ver. 159.] So Chapman: 
— — and the grace did yield 
Of love and bed amidſt a three-cropt field, 
To her Iaſon. 
And Ogilby after him: 
And ſo when Ceres did 10 paſſion yield, 
Enjoying Jaſion in a thrice-plow'd feld. 

Ver. 161. Scarce could Tafion, &c.) Ceres is here underſtood 
allegorically, to fignify the earth; Iafion was a great huſband- 
man, and conſequently Ceres may eaſily be feigned to be in love 
with him; the thunderbolt with which he is ſlain ſignifies the ex- 
ceſs of heat, which frequently diſappoints the hopes of the 
labourer. Euyftathius. B. 

Ver. 165. A man, an putcaft to the ſtorm and wave, 

tt was my crime to pity, and to ſave, &C. | 
Homer in this ſpeech of Calypſo ſhews very naturally how paſſion 
miſguides the underſtanding. She views her own cauſe in the 
moſt advantageous, but falſe light, and thence concludes, that 
Jupiter offers a piece of injuftice i in commanding the departure of 
_ Ulyſſes: the tells Mercury, that it is ſhe who had preferved his 
life, who had entertained him with affection, and offered him 
Ammortality; and would Jupiter thus repay her tenderneſs to 
+ Ulyſſes? Would Jupiter force him from a place where nothing 
was wanting to his happineſs, and expoſe him again to the like 
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When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 
And ſunk his brave companions in. the main, 
Alone, abandon'd, in mid-ocean toſt, 


The ſport of winds, and driv'n from ev'ry coaſt, 
Hither this man of miſeries I led, 171 
Receiy'd the friendleſs, and the hungry fed; 
Nay promis d (vainly promis'd!) to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 174 
*Tis paſt : and Jove decrees he ſhall remove; 
Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to Jove. 

Go then he may ; (he muſt, if he ordain, 

Try all thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again) 
But never, never ſhall Calypſo ſend 179 
To toils like theſe, her huſband and her friend. 
What ſhips have I, what failors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 

Yet, I'll direct the ſafeſt means to go: 

That laſt advice is all I can beſtow. 


dangers from which ſhe had preſerved him? this was an act of 
cruelty. But on the contrary, ſhe ſpeaks not one word concern- 
ing the truth of the cauſe: wiz. that ſhe offered violence to the 
inclinations of Ulyſſes; that ſhe made him miſerable by detaining 
him, not only from his wife, but from his whole dominions ; and 
never conſiders that Jupiter is juſt in delivering him from his cap- 
tivity. This is a very lively, though unhappy picture of human 
nature, which is too apt to fall into errour, and then endeavours 
to juſtify an errour by a ſeeming reaſon. Dacter. P, 
Ver. 169.] The rhymes are inaccurate, thus: | 
By winds and waters in mid ocean driven, 
Alone, ſad out-caſt he, from earth and heaven. 
Ver, 183.) This inelegant eliſion may be avoided thus: 
Yet vill I tell the ſafeſt means to go. 


————ů — — — 
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To her, the pow'r who bears the charming rod. 
| Diſmiſs the man, nor irritate the God ; 186 
Wh Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 
1 For what ſo dreadful as the wrath of Jove ? 
15 Thus having faid, he cut the cleaving ſky, 
And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. 190 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, 
To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac'd along the ſand. 
Him penſive on the lonely beach ſhe found, 
With ſtreaming eyes in briny torrents drown * 
And inly pining for his native ſhore; 195 
For now the ſoft enchantreſs pleas d no more: 
For now, reluctant, and conſtrain d by Sha 
Abſent he lay in her deſiring arms, | 


— 
7 ” 1 - 


Ver. 189.] This couplet is fabricated from a ig verſe of | 
his author to the following purport : | 
The mighty 3 with theſe words departs, 
Thus, with leſs deviation: — 


Thus ſpake the God, nor waits the nymph's reply ; ; 
But wings throngh air his paſſage to the ſky. 


* 193.] The Greek is exquiſitely beautiful here. I al 
venture a plain exact tranſlation: 


5 Him on the beach ſne found: with ceaſeleſs woe 
Still ſtream'd his eyes, ſtill ran to waſte in tears 
5 | His precious life; the nymph diſtaſteful grown, 


Ver. 197.] The literal beauties of his aythor might have been 
tranſplanted, L think, with ſucceſs into the verſion, thus ; 


For, ated now with her celeſtial charms, 
He lay Wh. in her willing arms. 
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In ſlumber wore the heavy night away, 
On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day; 


Chapman has a pretty line: | 
2 The willing goddeſſe and th? unwilling gueſt. 

Ver. 198. Abſent he lay in her defiring arms.] This paſſage has 
fallen under the ſevere cenſure of the. criticke, they condemn it as 
an act of conjugal infidelity, and a breach of morality 1 in Ulyſſes: 
it: would be ſufficient to anſwer, that a Poet is not obliged' to 
draw a perfect character in the perſon of his hero: perfection is 
not to be found in human life, and conſequently ought not to 
be aſcribed to it in poetry: neither Achilles nor ZEneas are perfect 
characters: neas in particular, 1s as guilty, with reſpect to Dido, 
in the deſertion of her, (for Virgil tells us they were married, 
connubio jungam ſtabili) as Ulyſſes can be imagined to be by the 
moſt ſevere critick, with reſpect to Calypſo. 

But thoſe who have blamed this paſſage, form their judgments 
from the morality of theſe ages, and not from the theology of 
the ancients: Polygamy was then allowed, and even concubinage, 
without being eſteemed any breach of conjugal fidelity : if this be 
not admitted, the heathen Gods are as guilty as the heathen heroes, 
and Jupiter and Ulyſſes are equally criminals. 

This very paſſage ſhews the fincere affection which Ulyſſes 
retained for his wife Penelope; even a Goddeſs cannot perſuade 
him to forget her; his perſon is in the power of Calypſo, but his 
heart is with Penelope. Fully had this book of Homer in his 
thought when he ſaid of Ulyſſes, Vetulam fuam Iu immortali- 
tati. 


Ver. 200.] The following attempt is a literal exhibition of 
theſe five verſes : 


By day midſt rocks and cliffs he ſate, and tore, 

With tears, and ſighs, and griefs, his inmoſt ſoul ; 

Still eyes the ſea, and, eying, ſtreams with tears. 
Our Poet might think on b dene at Virgil's Georg. 
iv. 7 38. a 


By Strymon's PLES iron he fat es; 
The rocks were moved to pity with his moans 
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There ſat all deſolate, and figh' d alone, 201 
With echoing ſorrows made the mountains 
groan, 


And roll'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 
Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd 
again. 

Here, on the muſing mood the Goddeſs tl 
Approaching ſoft ; and | thus the chief addreſt. 206 
Unhappy man! to waſting woes a prey, 

No more in ſorrows languith life away: 

Free as the winds I give thee now to rove - 
Go, fell the timber of yon' lofty grove, 210 
And form a raft, and build the rifing ſhip, 
Sublime to bear thee o'er the gloomy deep. 

To ſtore the veſſel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and roſy wine, 
And life-ſuſtaining bread, and fair array, 215 
And proſp'rous gales to waft thee on the way. 
Theſe if the Gods with my defires comply, 
(The Gods alas more mighty far than I, 

And better ſkill'd in dark events to come) 

In peace ſhall land thee at thy native home. 220 


—ůů 
Ver. 203.] See the remark at verſe 107 above. 


Ver. 211.] A wretched rhyme! Accuracy in this reſpe&, and 
additional fidelity may be conſulted with little difficulty, thus 
And form a raft, and raiſe it's lofty fide, 
To bear thee//afely o'er the gloomy tides. 
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With ſighs, Ulyſſes heard the words ſhe ſpoke, 
Then thus his melancholy filence broke. 
Some other motive, Goddeſs! ſways thy mind, 
(Some cloſe deſign, or turn of womankind) 
Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 225 
On a ſlight raſt to paſs the ſwelling ſea 
Huge, horrid, vaſt! where ſcarce in ſafety ſails 
The beſt built ſhip, tho' Jove inſpire the gales. 
The bold propoſal how ſhall I fulfil ; 
Dark as 1 am, unconſcious of thy will ? 230 
Swear then, thou mean'ſt not what my foul fore- 

bodes ; 


Swear by the folemn oath that binds the Gods. 


Ver. 221.] His original rather dictates, 
With horrour thrilPd, he heard the words ſhe ſhake, 


Ver. 222. Then thus his melancholy filence brole.] It may be 
afked what occaſions this conduct in Ulyſſes? he has long been 
deſirous to return to his country, why then his melancholy at the 
propoſal of it? this proceeds from his apprehenſions of infincerity 
in Calypſo: he had long been. unable to obtain his diſmiſſion with 
the moſt urgent entreaties: this voluntary kindneſs therefore ſeems 
ſuſpicious. He is ignorant that Jupiter had commanded his de- 
parture, and therefore fears leſt his obſtinate defire of leaving her 
ſhould have provoked her to deſtroy him, under a ſhew of com- 
plying with his inclinations. This is an inſtance that Ulyſſes is 
not only wiſe in extricating himſelf from difficulties, but cautious 
in guarding againſt dangers. P. 

Ver. 224.] The latter clauſe is interpolated by our ſatiriſt. 

Ver. 225.] Theſe rhymes are inadmiſſible. Thus: 

Not my return. Shall ſuch a raft convey, 
So ſlight! in ſafety through the wat'ry way? 
Ver. 227.] He might think on Milton, Par. Loſt, vii. 2 12. 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
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Him, while he ſpoke, with ſmiles Calypſo ey'd, 
And gently graſp'd his hand, and thus reply d: 
This ſhews thee, friend, by old experience 

taught, 1 
And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought. 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe? 
But hear, oh earth, and hear ye facred ſkies! 
And thou, O Styx ! whoſe formidable floods 
Glide thro” the ſhades, and bind th'atteſting Gods! 
No form'd deſign, no meditated end 44 
Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend ; 
Kind the perſuaſion, and ſincere my aim; 
The fame my practice, were my fate the ſame, 


++ | 


Ver. 233. ] This open vowel is peculiarly el. Better, 
perhaps, 
e — — — With ſmiles the goddeſs ey 

Ver. 2 38. But hear, oh earth, and hear ye ſacred fries !] The 
oath of Calypſo i is introduced with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Ra- 


pin allows it to be an inſtance of true ſublimity. The ancients 
atteſted all Nature i in their oaths, that all Nature 1 5K conſpire to 


„ 


not copied the full beauty bo, the original. 
Eſto nunc ſol teſtis, & hæc mihi terra precanti.” 2 

It is the remark of Grotius, that the like expreſſion is found in 
Deuteronomy, Hear, oh ye heavens, the words that I ſpeak, and let 
the earth hear the words of my mouth, Which may "ow literally 
be rendered by this verſe of Homer, 

AIco wor vid va, nai dag add — 94 | P. 

Ver. 2 39-] Theſe are the incorrect rhymes of Ogilby allo; 3 


I ſwear by heaven, and earth, and Stygian floods, 
An oath ne er violated by the Gods. n 
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Heav*n has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 245 
But giv'n the ſenſe, to pity, and to feel. 

Thus having faid, the Goddeſs march'd before: 
He trod her footſteps in the ſandy ſhore. 
At the cool cave arriv'd, they took their ſtate ; 
He fill'd the throne where Mercury had fat, 250 
For him, the nymph a rich repaſt ordains, 
Such as the mortal life of man ſuſtains ; 
Ver. 245.] Thus Ogilby: 


My heart is ſoft, not adamant, nor feel, 
So I on thy concern 8 — feel. 


From Chapman: 


Nor beare I in my breaſt a heart of feels, 
But with the ſufferer willing ſufferance feele. 


Ver. 251. For him, the nymph a rich repaſt ordains.] The paſ- 
fion of love is no where deſcribed” in all Homer, but in this 
paſſage between Calypſo and Ulyſſes; and we find that the Poet 
is not unſucceſsful in drawing the tender, as well as the 
fiercer paſſions, This ſeemingly trifling circumſtance is an 
| Inſtance of it; love delights to oblige, and the leaſt offices 
receive a value from the perſon who performs them: this is the 
reaſon why Calypſo ſerves Ulyſſes with her own hands: her dam- 
ſels attend her, but love makes it a pleaſure to her to attend 
Ulyſſes. Euftathius. 

Calypſo ſhews more fondneſs for Ulyſſes, than Ulyſſes for Ca- 
lypſo: indeed Ulyſſes had been no leſs than ſeven years in the 
favour of that goddeſs ; it was a kind of matrimony, and huſbands 
are not altogether ſo fond as lovers. But the true reafon is, a 
more tender behaviour had been contrary to the character of 
_ Ulyſſes ; it is neceſſary that his ſtay ſhould be by conſtraint, that 
* ſhould continually be endeavouring to return to his own 

country ; and conſequently to have diſcovered too great a degree 
of ſatisfaction in any thing during his abſence, had outraged his 
character. His return is the main hinge upon which the whole 
Odyſſey turns, and therefore no pleaſure, not even a e ought 
to divert him from it. Peake 
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Before herſelf were plac'd the cates divine, 
Ambroſial banquet, and celeſtial wine. 
Their hanger fatiate, and their thirſt repreſt, 255 
Thus ſpoke Calypſo to her God-like gueſt. 
Ulyſſes ! (with a ſigh the thus began) 
O ſprung from Gods! In wiſdom more than man. 
Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart? 
Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 260 
Farewel ! and ever joyful may'ſt thou be, 
Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me. 
But ah Ulyſſes! wert thou given to know 
What fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo; 


Ver. 253.] Thus, more accurately : 
Her damfels place for her the cates divine. 
Ver. 257.] 'Thus, Chapman: 
The nymph Calypſo, this diſcourſe began 
Jove bred Ulyſſes! many-witted mar / 
Ver. 262.) This line is from the tranſlator only; and reminds 
us of a paſſage in his Eloiſa, verſe 2gr. 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 
Ver. 263. But ah, Ulyſſes ! wert thou given to know 
3 What fate yet dooms thee.] 

This is another inſtance of the tyranny of the paſſion of love: 
Calypſo had received a command to diſmiſs Ulyſſes; Mercury 
had laid before her the fatal conſequences of her refuſal, and ſhe 
had promiſed to ſend him away; but her love here again prevails 
over her reaſon ; ſhe frames excuſes ſtill to detain him, and though 
ſhe dares not keep him, ſhe knows not how to part with him. 
This is a true picture of nature; love this moment reſolves, the 
next breaks theſe reſolutions: ſhe had promiſed to obey Jupiter, 


in not detaining Ulyſſes ; but ſhe endeavours to perſuade Ulyſſes 
not to go away. | pf 
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Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 26; 
And ev'n theſe {lighted charms mi at learn to 
pleaſe. | 

A willing Goddeſs and immortal life, 

Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wife. 

Am I inferiour to a mortal dame? 

Leſs ſoft my feature, leſs auguſt my frame? 270 

Or ſhall the daughters of mankind compare 

Their earth-born beauties with the heav'nly fair? 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 

Againſt Ulyſles ſhall thy anger riſe ? 

Lov'd and ador'd, oh Goddeſs as thou art, 275 

Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart. 

Tho' well I ſee thy graces far above 

The dear, tho' mortal, object of my love, 

Of youth eternal well the diff rence know, 

Aud the ſhort date of fading charms below; 280 


Ver. 277. Th well I fee thy graces far above 
The dear, tho mortal, object of my love.] 
Ulyſſes ſhews great addreſs in this anſwer to Calypſo ; he ſoftens 
the ſeverity of it, by firſt aſking a favourable acceptance of what, 
he is about to ſay ; he calls her his adored Goddeſs, and places 
Penelope in every degree below the perfections of Calypſo. As 
it ic the nature of women not to endure a rival, Ulyſſes aſſigns the 
defire of his return to another cauſe than the love of mpeg 
and aſcribes it ſolely to the love he bears his country. Euſfathius. P. 


Ver. 279.] A fine couplet ; but the following effort is a more 
faithful repreſentation of the original 


Her charms are mortal charms, and fade away; 
Eternal thine, nor ſubject to decay. 
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Vet ev'ry day, while abſent thus I roam, 

I languiſh to return, and die at home. 

Whate' er the Gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 

In the black ocean, or the wat'ry war, 

Tis mine to maſter with a conſtant mind; 285 
Enur'd to perils, to the worſt reſign'd. 

By ſeas, by wars, fo many dangers run; 

Still I can ſuffer: their high will be done! 
Thus while he ſpoke, the beamy fun deſcends, 
And rifing night her friendly ſhade extends. 290 
To the cloſe grot the lonely pair remove, | 
And ſlept delighted with the gifts of love. 
When roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 
Ulyſſes robed him in the cloak and veſt. 

The nymph's fair head a veil tranſparent grac'd, 
Her.ſwelling loins a radiant zone embrac'd 296 
With flow'rs of gold: an under robe, unbound, 
In ſhowy waves flow'd. glitt'ring on the ground. 


Ver. 283.] Neither the rhyme nor oo ſenſe can be commend- 
ed for accuracy. Thus? 


Me ſhould ſome God in vengeance plunge again, 
Prom the wreck'd veſſel in the raging main, 
Ver, 287.) Thus, with more fidelity: 
I, who by war and ſea ſuch conflicts bore, 
Will bear, unterrified, one conflict more. 


Ver. 290.] This epithet, friend) ly, ſeems to me as foreign to 
the purport of his author, as it is unauthenticated . his language. 
I ſhould like better, 


And riſing night her adds veil extends. 
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| Forth-iſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty ax, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, zoo 
And double edg d; the handle ſmooth and plain, 
Wrought of the clouded olive's eaſy grain; 
And next, a wedge to drive with ſweepy ſway : 
Then to the neighbouring foreſt led the way. 
On the lone iſland's utmoſt verge there ſtood zog 


Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 
Whoſe leafleſs ſummits to the ſkies aſpire, 


Scorch'd by the ſun, or ſear d by heav'nly fire: 


(Already dry'd.) Theſe pointing out to view, 
The nymph juſt ſhew'd him, and with tears 

_ withdrew; 310 
Now toils the hero; trees on trees o'erthrown 
Fall erackling round him, and the foreſts groan : 

Ver. 303.] There is a forced artificial elevation in this verſe, 
too pompous for the ſubjet. A modification of Ogilby might 
poſſibly be more acceptable to the reader: 

And next, a rending wedge. She then convey'd, 
Where a tall foreſt fred it's ample ſhade. 

Ver. 308.) Theſe are the fancies of the tranſlatof. Ogilby 
is more accurate, as well as fimple; The following couplet is 
corrected from him: | 

Where alders grero, and poplars, light and dry, 
For ſailing fit; and firs that ſcal'd the ſky. 

Ver. 309.] Ogilby is more exact, and might eaſily be render- 

ed unexceptionable. I give him without alteration : 


When ſhe had ſhew'd him where the largeſt grew, 
The Goddeſs to her manſion thence withdrew. 


Ver. 311, Oe. Ulyes Builds his ſpip.] This paſſage has fallen 
under cenſure, as outraging all probability : Rapin ** it to 
Vor. II. D 
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Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 
And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. 
At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to join, 315 
He ſmooth'd and ſquar'd 'em, by the rule and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Calypſo found) 
With thoſe he pierc'd em, and with clinchers 
bound. 

Long and capacious as a ſhipwright forms 319 
Some bark's broad bottom to out-ride the ſtorms, 


be impoſſible for one man alone to build fo complete a veſſel in the 
compaſs of four days; and perhaps the ſame opinion might lead 
Boſſu into a miſtake, who allows twenty days to Ulyſſes in build- 
ing it; he applies the word «io, or twenty, to the days, which 
ought to be applied to the trees; des is underſtood, for the 
Poet immediately after declares, that the whole was completed in 
the ſpace of four days ; neither is there any thing incredible in 
the deſcription. I have obſerved already that this veſſel is but 
Exide, a float, or raft ; it is true, Ulyſſes cuts down twenty trees 
to build it; this may ſeem too great a proviſion of materials for 
ſo ſmall an undertaking:: but why ſhould we imagine theſe to be 
large trees? The deſcription plainly ſhews the contrary, for it 
had beem impoſfible to have felled twenty large trees in the ſpace 
of four days, much more to- have built a veſſel proportionable to 
- fuch materials: but the veſſel was but ſmall, and conſequently 
ſuch were the trees. Homer calls theſe dry trees; this is not in- 
ſerted without reaſon, for green wood is unfit for navigation. 
Homer in this paſſage ſhews his fill in mechanicks; a ſhip- 
wright could not have deſcribed a veſſel more exactly; but what is 
chiefly valuable is the inſight it gives us to what degree this art of 
ſhip-building was then arrived: we find likewiſe what uſe naviga- 
tors made of aſtronomy in thoſe ages; ſo that this paſſage deſerves 
a double regard, as a fine piece of poetry, and a valuable remain 
of antiquity. | P. 


Ver. 317,] (The auinb lis for the work Cali, fam.) And 
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So large he built the raft : then ribb'd it ſtrong 
From ſpace to ſpace, and nail'd the planks along; 
Theſe form'd the ſides: the deck he faſhion'd laſt ; 
Then o'er the veſſel rais'd the taper maſt, 
With crofling fail-yards dancing in the wind; 325 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join'd, 
(With yielding oſiers fenc'd, to break the force 
Of ſurging waves, and ſteer the ſteady courſe) 
Thy loom, Calypſo ! for the future fails 
Supply'd the cloth, capacious of the gales. 330 
— — 


Ver. 329.] Thy loom, Calypſo! for the future ſails 
Supply'd the cloth. | 

It is remarkable that Calypſo brings the tools to Ulyſſes at ſeveral 
times : this is another inſtance of the nature of love ; it ſeeks op- 
portunities to be in the company of the beloved perſon. Calypſo 
is an inſtance of it: ſhe frequently goes away, and frequently re- 
turns: ſhe delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at 
once to Ulyſſes; ſo that though ſhe cannot divert him from the 
reſolutions of leaving her, yet ſhe protracts his ſtay. 

It may be neceſſary to make ſome obſervation in general upon 
this paſſage of Calypſo and Ulyſſes. Mr. Dryden has been very 
ſevere upon it. What are the tears,” ſays he, of Calypſo 
« for being left, to the fury and death of Dido? Where is there 
the whole proceſs of her paſſion, and all its violent effects to be 
« found, in the languiſhing epiſode of the Odyſſey ?? Much may 
be ſaid in vindication of Homer; there is a wide difference between 
the characters of Dido and Calypſo; Calypſo is a Goddeſs, and 
conſequently- not liable to the ſame paſſions, as an enraged wo- 
man: yet diſappointed love being always an outragious paſſion, 
Homer makes her break out into blaſphemies againſt Jupiter and 
all the Gods. But the ſame proceſs of love is not found in Ho- 
«« mer as in Virgil ;” it is true, and Homer had been very inju- 
dicious if he had inſerted it. The time allows it not; it was ne- 
ceflary* for Homer to deſcribe the concluſion of Calypſo's paſſion, 
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With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 
And, roll'd on levers, lanch'd her in the deep. 


Four days were paſt, and now the work com- 


plete, 

Shone the fifth morn: when from her ſacred 
ſeat | 

The nymph diſmiſt him, (od'rous garments 
giv'n) 335 


And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd of heay'n: 


not the beginning or proceſs of it. It was neceſlary to carry on 
the main deſign of the poem, wiz. the departure of Ulyſſes, in 
order to his re-eſtabliſhment ; and not amuſe the reader with a de- 
tail of a paſſion that was ſo far from contributing to the end of the 
poem, that it was the greateſt impediment to it. If the Poet had 
found an enlargement neceſlary to his deſign, had he attempted a 
full deſcription of the paſſion, and then failed, Mr. Dryden's cri- 
ticiſm had been judicious. Virgil had a fair opportunity to expa- 
tiate, nay, the occaſion required it, inaſmuch as the love of Dido 
contributed to the deſign of the poem; it brought about her aſ- 
ſiſtance to Eneas, and the preſervation of his companions ; and 
conſequently the copiouſneſs of Virgil is as judicious as the con- 


ciſeneſs.of Homer. I allow Virgil's to be a maſterpiece : per- 
haps no images are more happily drawn in all that Poet; but the 
paſſages in the two authors are not ſimilar, and conſequently admit 


of no compariſon : would it not have been inſufferable in Homer, 


to have ſtepped ſeven years backward, to deſcribe the proceſs of 


Calypſo's paſſion, when the very nature of the poem requires that 


_ Ulyſſes ſhould immediately return to his own country ? Ought the 
action to be ſuſpended for a fine deſcription ? But an oppoſite con- 
duct was judicious i in both the Poets, and therefore Virgil is com- 


mendable for giving us the whole proceſs of a love: paſſion in Dido, 
Homer for only relating the concluſion of it in Calypſo, I will 


only add, that Virgil has borrowed his machinery from Homer, 


and that the departure of Eneas and Ulyſſes is brought about by 


the command of Jupiter, and the deſcent of Mercury. Pa 
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Then fill'd two goat-ſkins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and one with ſable wine: 
Of ev'ry kind, proviſions heav'd aboard z 
And the full decks with copious viands ſtor'd. 345 
The Goddeſs, laſt, a gentle breeze ſupplies, 
To curl old Ocean, and to warm the ſkies. 

And now rejoicing in the proſp'rous gales, 
With beating heart Ulyſles ſpreads his fails ; 
Plac'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the ſkies, 
Nor clos'd in ſleep his ever-watchful eyes. 346 


Ver. 339.] Thus Ogilby: : 
Next pureſt wine, and water puts aboard, 
| And him with cates and good proviſion Hor d. 
Ver, 341.] An elegant couplet, amplified from this verſe of 
his author: 
And ſent before a ſafe and gentle breeze. 


But as the ſame rhymes occur very ſoon, I ſhould like an alters- 
tion of the paſſage, thus: 

A ſafe and gentle breeze at © her command 

Roſe on his ſtern, to waft him from the land. 

Ver, 344- — — — Ulyfes ſpreads his ſails.) It is obſervable 

that the Poet paſſes over the parting of Calypſo and Ulyſſes in 
filence ; he leaves it to be imagined by the reader, and proſecutes 
his main action. Nothing but a cold compliment could have pro- 
ceeded from Ulyſſes, he being overjoyed at the proſpeRt of return» 
ing to his country: it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit 
the relation; and not draw Calypſo in tears, and Ulyſſes in a 
tranſport of joy, Beſides, it was neceſſary to ſhorten the Epiſode: 
the commands of Jupiter were immediately to be obeyed ; and 
the ſtory being now turned to Ulyſſes, it was requiſite to put him 
immediately upon action, and deſcribe him endeavouring te re- 
eſtabliſh his own affairs, which is the 1 deſign of the 
Odyſſey. P, 
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There view'd thePleiads, and the northern team, 


And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 


To which, around the axle of the {ky 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye: 350 
Who ſhines exalted on th' ætherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep 
The nymph directed, as he ſail'd the deep. 
Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way; zy 
The diſtant land appear'd the following day : 

| | 

Ver. 347.] Theſe verſes have already occurred in Iliad xviii. 
verſe 561, with no important variation. | 

Ver. 355. Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way,] It may 
ſeem incredible that one perſon ſhould be able to manage a veſſel 
ſeventeen days without any aſſiſtance; but Euſtathius vindicates 
Homer by an inſtance that very much reſembles this of Ulyſſes. 
A certain Pamphylian being taken priſoner, and carried to Ta- 
miathis (afterwards Damietta) in Ægypt, continued there ſeveral 
years; but being continually defirous to return to his country, he 
pretends a ſkill in ſea affairs: this ſucceeds, and he is immediately 
employed i in maritime buſineſs, and permitted the liberty to follow 
it according to his own inclination, without any inſpection. He 
made uſe of this opportunity, and furniſhing himſelf with a ſail, 

and proviſions for a long voyage, committed himſelf to the ſea all 

alone; he croſſed that vaſt extent of waters that lies between 

Egypt and Pamphylia, and arrived ſafely in his own country: in 

memory of this prodigious event he changed his name, and was 

called {OVOIQLUTNG, or the fole ſailor ; and the family was not extinct 
in the days of Euſtathius. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that this deſcription of 
Ulyſles Giling alone, is a demonſtration of the ſmallneſs of his 
veſſel; for it is impoſſible that a large one could be managed by 
2 fingle perſon. It is indeed ſaid that twenty trees were taken 
down. for the veſſel, but this does not imply that all the trees were 
made uſe of, but only ſo much of them as was neceſſary to his 
purpoſe, | as 
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Then ſwell'd to fight Phæacia's duſky coaſt, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours loſt : 
That lay before him, indiſtinct and vaſt, 

Like a broad ſhield amid the wat'ry waſte. 360 
But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 
From far, on Solyme's atrial brow, 


S ——————— .. 


Ver. 357.] The rhymes of both theſe couplets are inaccurate, 
and the paſſage itſelf is too much dilated. The following adjuſt- 
ment is more cloſely expreſſive of his original: 

Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way; 

Phæacia's neareſ point the following day 

Koſe up, her duſky cliffs by clouds embrac d, 

Like a broad ſhield ——. ; 
Ver. 360. Like a broad ſhield amid the wwat'ry waſte. ] This 
expreſſion gives a very lively idea of an iſland of ſmall extent, that 
is of a form more long than large: Ariſtarchus, inſtead of pu, 
writes zi, or reſembling a fs others tell eva that pwov is uſed by 
the IIlyrians to ſignify aa, or a mit; this likewiſe very well 
repreſents the firſt appearance of land to thoſe that ſail at a diſ- 


tance ; it appears indiſtin and confuſed, or as it 1s here expreſſed, 
like a miſt. Efathius. . 


Ver. 362. From Solym?'s atrial brow.) There is ſome difficulty 
In this paſſage. Strabo, as Euſtathius obſerves, affirms that the 
expreſſion of Neptune's ſeeing Ulyſſes from the mountain of 
Solyme, is to be taken in a general ſenſe, and not to denote the 
Solymæan mountains in Piſidia; but other eaſtern mountains that 
bear the ſame appellation. In propriety, the Solymzans inhabit 
the ſummits of mount Taurus, from Lycia even to Piſidia; theſe 
were very diſtant from the paſſage of Neptune from the Æthio- 
pians, and conſequently could not be the mountains intended by 
Homer; we muſt therefore have recourſe to the preceding aſſer- 
tion of Strabo, for a ſolution of the difficulty. Dacier endeavours 
to explain it another way; who knows, ſays ſhe, but that the 
name of Solymzan was anciently extended to all very elevated 
mountains? Bochazt affirms, that the word Solimi is derived from 
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The king of Ocean ſaw, and ſeeing burn'd, 
(From Zthiopia's happy climes return d) 
The raging monarch ſhook his azure head, 365 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he faid : 
Heav'ns ! how uncertain are thepow'rs on high? 
Is then revers'd the ſentence of the ſky, 
In one man's favour ; while a diſtant gueſt 
I ſthar'd ſecure the Æthiopian feaſt ? 370 
Behold how near Phæacia's land he draws! 
The land, affix'd by Fate's eternal laws 
To end his toils. Is then our anger vain ? 
No; if this ſceptre yet commands the main. 
He ſpoke, and high the forky trident hurl'd, 375 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ſtirs the wat'ry world, 
At once the face of earth and ſea deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and rouſes all the ſtorms, 


— 
the Hebrew elem, or darkneſs ; why then might not this be a 
general appellation? But this is all conjecture, and it is much 
more probable that ſuch a name ſhould be given to ſome moun- 
tains by way c of diſtinction and emphatically, from ſome peculiar 


and extraordinary quality ; ; than extend itſelf to all very lofty 
mountains, which could only introduce confuſion and errour. P. 


Ver. 363.] This ſtrong expreſſion our Poet gain'd from 


ha 
O 5 quay cus — — All on fire 
The ſight trait ſet his heart; 
Or, from Dacjer: © En meme tems il eſt exflamme de colere. 
Ver. 373-] This tranſlation is quite beſide his author, The 
ſubjoined attempt is plain, but faithful: 
To end his labours, But, not yet ſecure, 
| Abundant toils I doom him to endure. 


Ver. 377-] Thus, with more preciſion and fidelity: 
With miſts the face of earth and ſea deforms. 
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Down ruſh'd the night: eaſt, weſt, together roar; 
And ſouth, and north, roll mountains to the 
ſhore ; | 
Then ſhook the hero, to deſpair refign'd, 381 
And queſtion'd thus his yet-unconquer'd mind, 
Wretch that I am! what farther fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deſtin'd end? 
Too well alas! the iſland Goddeſs knew, 385 
On the black ſea what perils ſhou'd enſue. 
New horrours now this deſtin'd head encloſe ; 
Unfill'd is yet the meaſure of my woes ; 
With what a cloud the brows of heay'n are 
crown'd ? 
What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 
"Tis Jove himſelf the ſwelling tempeſt rears; 391 
Death, preſent death on ev'ry ſide appears. 
— 

Ver. 379.] Chapman has exhibited the clauſe of Homer, cor- 
reſponding to the beginning of this line, with neatneſs and ace 
curacy: 
grim night 

| Fell tumbling headlong from the cope of light. 
Ver. 38 1.] Exactly thus: 
The chief, while ſinks his heart and members quake, 
Thus with a ſigh his mighty ſoul beſpake. 
Ver. 388.] Or, exactly to his author's words: 
And fill up all the meaſure of my woes, 

Ver. 392.] This more nearly reſembles Virgil's verſe in the 
parallel paſſage : 

Przſentemque viris intentant omnia mortem, 

Thus, rendered by Dryden, at En. i. 134, 

And preſent death in various forms appears 
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Happy! thrice happy! who, in battle ſlain, 
Preſt, in Atrides' cauſe, the Trojan plain: 

Oh! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall; 395 
Had ſome diſtinguith'd day renown'd my fall; 


Ver. 393. Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle lain, 
Preft, in Atrides' cauſe, the Trojan plain.] 
Plutarch in his Sympoſiacks relates a memorable ſtory concerning 
Memmius, the Roman general: when he had ſacked the city 
Corinth, and made ſlaves of thoſe who ſurvived the ruin of it, he 
commanded one of the youths of a liberal education to write down 
ſome ſentence in his preſence, according to his own inclinations. 
'The youth immediately wrote this paſſage from Homer. 


Happy! thrice happy! who in battle ſlain, 
Preſt, in Atrides' cauſe, the Trojan plain. 


Memmius immediately burſt into tears, and gave the youth and 
all his relations their liberty, 


Virgil has tranſlated this paſſage in the firſt book of his Zneis. 
The ſtorm and the behaviour of ZEneas are copied exactly from 
it. The ſtorm, in both the Poets, is deſcribed conciſely, but the 
images are full of terrour ; Homer leads the way, and Virgil treads 
in his ſteps without any deviation. Ulyſſes falls into lamentation, 
ſo does Eneas: Ulyſſes wiſhes he had found a nobler death, fo 
does Eneas: this diſcovers a bravery of ſpirit, they lament not 
that they are to die, but only the inglorious manner of it. This 
fully anſwers an objection that has been made both againſt Homer 
and Virgil, who have been blamed for deſcribing their heroes 
with ſuch an air of mean-ſpiritedneſs. Drowning was eſteemed 
by the ancients an accurſed death, as it deprived their bodies of 
the rites of ſepulture ; it is therefore no wonder that this kind of 
death was greatly dreaded, fince it barred their entrance into the 
happy regions of the dead for many hundreds of years. P. 


Thus Ogilby 7 WV; + 
Thrice happy you, «who on the Trojan plain 
Dy'd bravely, in Arides quarrel ſlain. 
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(Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jav'lins fled 
From conqu'ring Troy around Achilles dead) 
All Greece had paid me ſolemn fun'rals then, 
And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. 400 
A ſhameful fate now hides my hapleſs head, 
Un-wept, un-noted, and for ever dead ! 

A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The raft it cover'd, and the maſt it broke; 404 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 
Far on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was borne ; 
While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain 
Flew fail and ſail- yards rattling o'er the main. 


Ver. 397. (Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jaw lins fled 
From congu ring Troy around Achilles dead.) ] 


Theſe words have relation to an action, no where deſcribed in the 
Iliad or Odyſſey. When Achilles was ſlain by the treachery of 
Paris, the Trojans made a ſally to gain his body, but Ulyſſes 
carried it off upon his ſhoulders, while Ajax protected him with 
his ſhield. The war of Troy is not the ſubje& of the Iliad, and 
therefore relates not the death of Achilles; but, as Longinus 
remarks, he inſerts many actions in the Odyſſey which are the 
ſequel of the ſtory of the Iliad. This conduct has a very happy 
effect; he aggrandizes the character of Ulyſſes by theſe ſhort hiſ- 
tories, and has found out the way to make him praiſe himſelf, 
without vanity, P. 


Ver. 401. ] This ſeems to me but a poor couplet. The ori- 
ginal is literally this: 
By a ſad death now am I doom'd to fall. 


Perhaps, ſomething in the following ftile, but executed by our 
Poet himſelf, would have been preferable: 

Now undiſtinguiſh'd and unſeen I die, 

In ocean's dark receſſes doom'd to lie 
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Long preſs 4 he heav'd beneath the weighty 
wave, 

Clogg'd by the cumbrous veſt Calypſo gave: 410 

At length emerging from his noſtrils wide 

And guſhing mouth, effus'd the briny tide, 

Ev'n then not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, 

He ſeiz'd the raft, and leapt into his feat, 414 

Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 

Now here, now there, impell'd the floating wood. 

As when a heap of gather'd thorns 1s caſt 

Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt ; 


Together clung, it rolls around the field ; 


So roll'd the float, and ſo its: texture held: 420 


And now the ſouth, and now the north, bear ſway, 
And now the eaſt'the foamy floods obey, 
And now the weſt-wind whirls it o'er the ſea. 


Ver. 411.] Our tranſlator was more ſtudious of convenient 
language for verſification, than of fidelity to his author, who may 
be very accurately repreſented thus : 

At length he roſe, and ſputter'd from his mouth 
The brine, which from his head ran murm'ring down. 

Ver. 415.] His original diftates, 
| And thus ſcapes inſtant death. The rolling flood—, 

Ver. 420.] The latter clauſe of the verſe is mere interpolation, 
and the rhymes are inſufferable. Thus ? more faithfully ; 

Together clung, around the field it fweeps : 
$0 the /ight feiff floats diverſe thro the deeps. 

Ver. 422.] The vicious rhyme and open vowel may be thus 
avoided : 

Now the rough eaſt the foamy floods obey, 
Now the weſt whirls it o'er the wal i) way, 
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The wand' ring chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 
Leucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt : 425 
(Herſelf a mortal once, of Cadmus' ſtrain, 

But now an azure ſiſter of the main) 
Swift as a ſea-mew ſpringing from the flood, 
All radiant on the raft the Goddeſs ſtood : | 
Then thus addreſs'd him. Thou, whom heav'n 
decrees 430 
To Neptune's wrath, ſtern tyrant of the ſeas 
(Unequal conteſt;) not his rage and pow'r, 
Great as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall devour. 
What I ſuggeſt thy wiſdom will perform; 
Forſake thy float, and leave it to the ſtorm ; 435 
Strip off thy garments ; Neptune's fury brave 
With naked ſtrength, and plunge into the wave. 


Ver. 424. The wand'ring chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 
Leucotbea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt.] 


It is not probable that Ulyſſes could eſcape ſo great a danger by 
his own ftrength alone; and therefore the Poet introduces Leu- 
cothea to aſſiſt in his preſervation. But it may be aſked, if this is 
not contradictory to the command of Jupiter in the beginning of 
the hook? Ulyſſes is there forbid all afliſtance either from men 
or Gods; whence then is it that Leucothea preſerves him? The 
former paſſage is to be underſtood to imply an interdiction only 
of all aſſiſtance, until Ulyſſes was ſhipwrecked ; he was to ſuffer, 
not to die: thus Pallas afterwards calms the ſtorm; ſhe may be 
imagined to have a power over the winds, as ſhe is the daughter 
of Jupiter, who denotes the air, according to the obſervation of 
Euſtathius : here Leucothea is very properly introduced to preſerve 
Ulyſſes ; ſhe is a Sea-goddeſs, and had been a mortal, and there- 
fore intereſts herſelf in the cauſe of a mortal, ir 
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To reach Phwacia all thy nerves extend, 
There Fate'decrees thy miſeries ſhall end. 
This heav'nly ſcarf beneath thy boſom bind, 440 
And live; give all thy terrours to the wind. 
Soon as thy arms the happy ſhore ſhall. gain, 
Return the gift, and caſt it in the main; 
— 41 4 


Ver. 440. This heav' ny ſcarf beneath thy boſom bind. ] This 
paſſage may ſeem extraordinary, and the Poet be thought to pre- 
ſerve Ulyſſes by incredible means. What virtue could there be 
in this ſcarf againſt the violence of ſtorms? Euſtathius very well 
anſwers this objection. It is evident that the belief of the power 
of amulets or charms prevailed in the times of Homer ; thus Moly 
is uſed by Ulyſſes as a preſervative againſt Gaſcination,) and ſome 
charm may be ſuppoſed to be implied in the zone. or ceftus of 
Venus. 'Thus Ulyſſes may be imagined to have worn a ſcarf, or 
cincture, as a preſervative againſt the perils of the ſea: They 
conſecrated antiently voti va, as tablets, &c. in the temples of 


* 


their Gods: ſo Ulyſſes, wearing a zone conſecrated to Leucothea, 


may be ſaid to receive it from the hands of that Goddeſs. Euſta- 
thius obſerves, that Leucothea did not appear in the form of a 
bird, for then how ſhould ſhe ſpeak, or how bring this cincture or 
ſcarf? The expreſſion has relation only to the manner of her riſing 
out of the ſea, and deſcending into it; the action, not the perſon, 
is intended to be repreſented. Thus Minerva is ſaid in the 
Odyſſey ta. ſy away, Spe ws aria, not in the form, but with the 


Fwiftneſs of an eagle. Moſt of the tranſlators have rendered this 


paſſage ridiculouſly ; they deſcribe her in the real form of a ſea- 
fowl, though ſhe ſpeaks, and gives her ſcarf. So the verſion of 
Hobbes : 


She ſpoke, in figure of a water-hen. B. 
This term he took from Hobbes: | 
Here take this ſcarf. 
2 and Ogilby call it a ribband: of whom the latter i 1 


This ribband ty'd about thy 'boſome bear, 
Then' death itſelf, nor any danger fear. 
Ver. 442.] The condu& of Ogilby is not very different 


4 
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Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 

Caſt it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 445 
With that, her hand the facred veil beſtows, 

Then down the deeps ſhe div'd from whence ſhe 

role ; 

A moment ſnatch'd the ſhining form away, 

And all was cover'd with the curling ſea, 449 
Struck with amaze, yet ſtill to doubt inclin'd, 

He ſtands ſuſpended, and explores his mind. 

What ſhall I do? Unhappy me! who knows 

But other gods intend me other woes ? 

Whoe'er thou art, I ſhall not blindly join 

Thy pleaded reaſon, but conſult with mine: 455 


But ſoon as thou ſhalt long*d-for land obtain, 
Unlooſe the charm, and throw into the main. 

Ver. 447.] I have before noted the impropriety of the phraſe 
from whence, and the verſe itſelf is proſaic: the rhymes alſo of the 
following couplet are imperfect. I ſhall propoſe a correction, by 
borrowing the former rhymes from Ogilby : 

The ſacred veil with this, the Goddeſs gave, 
And, like a ſea-mew, plung'd beneath the wave, 
As erſt: her paſſage where the Goddeſs found, 
The waters roſe in foaming whirlpools round. 


Ver 454. — — — T ſhall not blindly join 
Thy pleaded reaſon — — —] 

 Euftathius obſerves, that this paſſage is a leſſon to inſtru us, that 
ſecond reflections are preferable to our firſt thoughts; and the 
Poet maintains the character of Ulyſſes by deſcribing him thus 
doubtful and cautious. But is not Ulyſſes too ineredulous, who 
will not believe a Goddefs ? and diſobedient to her, by not com- 
mitting himſelf to the feas? Leucothea does not confine Ulyſſes 
to an immediate compliance with her injunctions: ſhe commands 
him to forſake the raft, but leaves the time to his own diſcretiow: 
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For ſcarce in ken appears that diſtant iſle 
Thy voice foretells me ſhall conclude my toil. 
Thus then I judge; while yet the planks ſuſtain 
The wild waves fury, here I fix d remain: 
But when their texture to the tempeſt yields, 460 
I lanch advent'rous on the liquid fields, 
Join to the help of Gods the ſtrength of man, 
And take this method fince the beft I can. 
While thus his thoughts an anxious council 
_ hold, 
The raging God a wat'ry mountain roll'd; 465 
——¼ 
and Ulyſſes mlake very juſtly be ſomewhat incredulous, when he 
knew that Neptune was his enemy, and contriving his de ſtruction. 
The doubts therefore of Ulyſſes are the doubts of a wiſe man: but 
then, is not Ulyſſes deſcribed with a greater degree of prudence, 
than the Goddeſs? She commands him to leave the raft, he chuſes 
to make ufe of it till he arrives neater the ſhores. Euſtathius 


directly aſcribes more wiſdom to Ulyſſes than to Leucothea. This 
may appear too partial ; it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the com- 
mand of Leucothea was general, and left the manner of it to his 
_ own prudence. P. 
It is to be regretted, that the rhymes of this elegant and eaſy 
couplet are not ſtrictiy correct: a cenſure, which may be juſtly 
paſſed on thoſe of the next couplet alſo. 
Ver. 455.] Thus Milton, Par. Loft, viii. 510. in a paſſage 
beyond all parallel deliciouſly engaging : 
— — — ſhe what was honor knew, 
And with obſequious majeſty approv'd 
My pleaded reaſon. 
Ver. 462.] So Chapman: 
— — — 0 miracle car 
- Paſt neare and eleare meanes move a knowing may. 
Ver. 465.] Homer ſays only à great wave: our Poet might 
receive his exaggerated expreſſion from Dacier: Neptune excita 
une vague ẽpouvantable auſſi haute qu' une montagne. 
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Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 
Burſt o'er the float, and thunder'd on his head. 
Planks, beams, diſ-parted fly : the ſcatter'd wood 
Rolls diverſe, and in fragments ſtrows the flood. 
So the rude Boreas, o'er the field new-ſhorn, 470 
Toſſes and drives the ſcatter d heaps of corn. 
And now a ſingle beam the chief beſtrides ; 


There, pois'd a-while above the bounding tides, | 
His limbs diſ-cumbers of the clinging veſt, 

And binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt: 475 
Then prone on ocean in a moment flung, 


Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and ſhot the ſeas 
along. | 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 
Stern Neptune ey'd him, and contemptuous faid ; 
Go, karn'd in woes, and other woes eſlay ! 489 
Go, wander helpleſs on the wat'ry Way: 


Ver. 466.] This compariſon is from the tranſlator only. 


Ver. 469.] Our Poet was fond of this expreſſion, which, I be- 
lieve, had it's origin in our poetry with Milton. Thus, for ex- 
' ample, Par. Loſt, iv. 234. 

And now, divided into four main ſtreams, 
Runs diverſe 

Ver. 472.] Our tranſlator, like Hobbes, omits after this line 
the /imile of his author, which may be given in the' words of 
Chapman : | 
| Like to a rider of a running horſe. 

Ver. 476.] Thus Paradiſe Loft, i. 195. 
— — — his other parts beſides 
Prone on the flood. | 

Ver. 480-] The verſion of this ſpeech is diffuſe, and not pro- 

. pefly exact. I ſhall give a literal repreſentation of ut; 
Vor. II, K ä 


= 


— ** = <LI 


— 
— 
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Thus, thus find out the deſtin'd ſhore, and then 


(If Jove ordains it) mix with happier men. 

Whate'er thy fate, the ills our wrath could raiſe 

Shall laſt remember'd in thy beſt of days. 485 
This faid, his ſea-green ſteeds divide the foam, 

And reach high Age and the tow'ry dome. 
Now, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earth-ſhak- 
ing power, 

Tove's daughter Pallas watch'd the fav'ring hour, 

Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 490 


And huſh'd the bluſt ring brethren of the ſky. 


The drier blaſts alone of Boreas ſway, 

And bear him ſoft on broken waves away; 

With gentle force impelling to that ſhore, 

Where Fate has deſtin'd he ſhall toil no more. 495 

And now two nights, and now two days were paſt, 

Since wide he wander'd:on the wat'ry waſte ;. 
— 


Thus wander, numerous ills endur'd, the main, 


= is Thus, *till thou mix with people nurs'd by Jove :, -- 


But thee no trivial woes een there await. _ 
Ver. 492.] His original requires the following adjuſtment of 
the paſſage, and compare verſe 502. 
The blaſts alone of rapid Boreas ſway, 11 
And bear him it on broken waves away; 
With vigorous force —. 
Our tranſlator might take a wrong direction from Ogilby: 
Boreas muſt only ſmooth the furrow'd deep. | 
Ver. 495-] This tranſlation ſtands in contradiction with verſg 
485 as properly repreſented. His author ſays only, 
"Till with Phæacians, ſkill'd in naval arts, 
_ Ulyſſes mingle, ſcap'd from death and fates. 
Ver. 496. And now * . J Ie 
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Heav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, 
And hourly panting in the arms of death. 

The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main; 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 501 
The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead ſilence ſtill'd the wat'ry world. 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he ſpies 

The land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd eyes. 505 
As pious children joy with vaſt delight 


When a lov'd ſire revives before their ſight, 
6 0 8 — 
may be thought incredible that any perſon ſhould be able to con- 
tend ſo long with a violent ſtorm, and at laſt ſurvive it: it is 
allowed that this could ſcarce be done by the natural ſtrength of 
Ulyſſes; but the Poet has ſoftened the narration, by aſcribing his 
preſervation to the cincture of Leucothea. Ihe Poet likewiſe 
very judiciouſly removes Neptune, that Ulyſſes may. not appear 
to be preſerved againſt the power of that God; and to reconcile it 
*entirely to credibility, he introduces Pallas, who calms the winds 
and compoſes the waves, to make way for his preſervation, P. 
The rhymes are not ſufficiently accurate. Thus? 
\ And now the ſecond night and ſecond day 
He floats. erroneous on the wat'ry way. 
Ver. 505.] Thus Milton, Par. Loſt, iii. 620: 9 4 
— — — and the air, 
No where ſo clear, Harpen d his viſual ray 
To objects diſtant far. 
This paſſage, conſidering his age, 1s prettily done by Chapman; 
— — — 'Two nights yet, and daies, 
He ſpent in wreſtling with the ſable ſeas ; 
In which ſpace often did his heart propoſe 
Death to his eyes. But when Aurora roſe ' 
And threw the third light from her orient haire, 
The winds grew calme, and cleare was all the aire, 
Not one breath ſtirring. Then he might deſcrie 
(Rais'd by the high ſeas) cleare, the land was nie. 
Ver. 505. As pious children joy with vat delight.) This is 3 
; E 2 
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(Who ling'ring long has call'd on death in vain, 
Fixt by ſome dæmon to the bed of pain, 

Till heav'n by miracle his life reſtore) 510 
So joys Ulyſſes at th* appearing ſhore ; 

And ſees (and labours onward as he ſees) 


The riſing foreſts, and the tufted trees. 
15 


very beautiful compariſon, and well adapted to the occaſion. We 
miſtake the intention of it, as Euſtathius obſerves, if we imagine 
that Homer intended to compare the perſon of Ulyſſes to theſe 
children: it is introduced ſolely to expreſs the joy which he con- 
ceives at the fight of land: if we look upon it in any other view, 
the reſemblance is loſt ; for the children ſuffer not themſelves, but 
Ulyſſes 1s in the utmoſt diſtreſs. Theſe images drawn from com- 
mon life are particularly affecting; they have relation to every 
man, as every man may poſſibly be in ſuch circumſtances: other 
images may be more noble, and yet leſs pleaſing: they may raiſe 
our admiration, but theſe engage our affections. . 
Ver. 509. Fixt by ſome dæmon to the bed of pain.] It was a pre- 
vailing opinion among the ancients, that the Gods were the au- 
thors of all diſeaſes incident to mankind. Hippocrates himſelf 
confeſſes that he had found ſome diſtempers, in which the hand of 
the Gods was manifeſt, St v, as Dacier obſerves. In this place 
this aſſertion has a peculiar beauty, it ſhews that the malady was 
not contracted by any vice of the father, but inflicted by an evil 
dzmon. Nothing is more evident, than that every perſon was 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to have a good and a bad dzmon attend- 
ing him; what the Greeks called a dæmon, the Romans named a 
genius. I confeſs that this is no where directly affirmed in Homer, 
but as Plutarch obſerves, it is plainly intimated. In the ſecond 
book of the Iliad the word is uſed both in a good and bad ſenſe ; 
when Ulyſles addreſſes himſelf to the generals of the army, he ſays 


Aa, in the better ſenſe; and immediately after he uſes it to 
denote a coward, 


| Aer cri 70% 
This is a ſtrong evidence, that the notion of a good and bad 
Amon was believed in the days of Homer, dd fs 
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And now, as near approaching as the ſound 

Of human voice the liſt'ning ear may wound, 5:5 
Amidſt the rocks he hears a hollow roar 

Of murm'ring ſurges breaking on the ſhore : 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
To ſhield the veſſel from the rolling ſea, 


But cliffs, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful fight ! 520 
All-rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 
Fear ſeiz d his ſlacken'd limbs and beating heart 
As thus he commun'd with his ſoul apart. 


Ah me! when o'er a length of waters toſt, 


Theſe eyes at laſt behold th* unhop'd for coaſt, 525 


Ver. 515.] The word wound is impropely uſed as a generic 
term for ſtriking, when it is only applicable to ſounds of harſh 
impreſſion or melancholy import. Thus? 

And now the wearied chief, approaching near 
As a man's voice may Arie the liſt' ning ear—. 
Ver. 516.] Thus Ogilby : 
— — — he heard loud billows roar 
Amongſt the rocks, and thunder gainſt the bore. 
Ver. 518.] Our Poet ſhould have followed Ogilby in the accu- 
racy of his rhymes : : 
For there no harbour was, no port, nor bay, 
But rocks and ſtones, guarding the confines, lay. 

Ver. 524. Ab me! when ver a length of waters toft.] Ulyſſes 
in this place calls as it were a council in his own breaſt ; conſiders 
his danger, and how to free himſelf from it, But it may be aſked 
if it be probable that he ſhould have leiſure for ſuch a conſultation, 
in the time of ſuch imminent danger ? The anſwer is, that nothing 
could be more happily imagined, to exalt his character: he is 
drawn with a great preſence of mind, in the moſt deſperate cir- 
cumſtances: fear does not prevail over his reaſon; his wiſdom 
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No port receives me from the angry main, 
But the loud deeps demand me back again. 
Above ſharp rocks forbid acceſs ; around 

Roar the wild waves ; beneath, is ſea profound ! 
No footing ſure affords the faithleſs ſand, 530 
To ſtem too rapid, and too deep to ſtand, 
Tf here I enter, my efforts are vain, 

Daſh'd on the cliffs, or heav'd into the main 
Or round the iſland if my courſe I bend, 


Where the ports open or the ſhores deſcend, 535 
Back to the ſeas the rolling ſurge may ſweep, | 
And bury all my hopes bencath the deep. 


Or ſome enormous whale the God may ſend, 
(For many ſuch on Amphitrite attend) 
—̃̃ñ— 
dictates the means of his preſervation; and his bravery of ſpirit 
ſupports him in the accompliſhment of it. 
The Poet is alſo very judicious in -the management of the 


ſpeech: it is conciſe, and therefore proper to the occafion, there 
being no leiſure for prolixity ; every image is drawn from the 
ſituation of the place, and his preſent condition; he follows na- 
ture, and nature is the foundation of true poetry. p. 
Ver. 5 30.] I can make no ſenſe of this couplet. His original is: 
Cloſe within ſhore the ſea is deep; my feet 
Could find no ſtand, nor could I danger ſcape: 
but our Poet was plainly miſled by Chapman: 
So neare which *tis ſo deepe, that not a /and 
Is there, for any tired foote to fand. | 
Ver. 531.] One of Johnſon's lines in Goldſmith's Traveller is : 
To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Ver. 536.] Or thus, more faithfully : 


Back to the main ſome ſudden guſt may ſweep—. 
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'Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 540 
And hate relentleſs of my heav'nly foe. 
While thus he thought, a monſtrous wave 

up-bore 

The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore : 

Torn was his ſkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 

But inſtant Pallas enter'd in his ſoul. 545 

Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung ; 

Till the huge ſurge roll'd off: then backward 
{weep 

The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep. 

As when the Polypus, from forth his cave 550 

Torn with full force, reluQant beats the wave 


Ver. 540.] Dryden in his Ode on St, Cecilia ; 
Revolving in his alter'd foul 
The various turns of chance below. 
Ver. 544.] Thus his author: 
Then had his ſkin been torn, nor ribs 4% whole ; ; 
as Ogilby and Hobbes: of whom the former thus: 
There had his fleſh been rent, fractur'd his bones, 
Mongſt rowling pebbles, and ſharp pointed ſtones ; 
but our tranſlator choſe to follow Chapman : 
— — -— While thus diſcourſe he held, 
A curſt ſurge, gainſt a cutting rocke impell'd 
His naked bodie, which it gaſht and tore; 
And had his bones broke, if but one ſea more 
Had caſt him on it. | 


Ver. 547.] Concerning the contemptible tautology of this line, 
the reader may conſult Warburton's note on our Poet's imitation 
of Horace, book ii. epiſtle 2. verſe 175. 


Ver. 550. As when tbe Polypus.] It is very farprifag to ſee 
the prodigious variety with which Homer enlivens his poetry ; he 
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His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones and ſands ; 
So the rough rock had ſhagg'd Ulyſſes' hands. 
And now had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the main, 
Th' unhappy man; ev'n Fate had been in vain: 
But all- ſubduing Pallas lent her pow'r, 556 
And prudence ſav'd him in the needful hour. 
Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 

(A wider circle, but in ſight of ſhore) 


riſes or falls as his ſubje& leads him, and finds alluſions proper to 
- repreſent an hero in battle, or a perſon in calamity. We have 


here an inſtance of it; he compares Ulyſſes to a Polypus ; the ſimi- 
litude is ſuited to the element, and to the condition of the perſon. 
It is obſervable, that this is the only full deſcription of a perſon 
ſhipwrecked in all his poems: he therefore gives a looſe to his 
Imagination, and enlarges upon it very copiouſly. There appears 
a ſurpriſing fertility of invention through the whole of it: in what 
a variety of attitudes is Ulyſſes drawn, during. the ſtorm, and at 
his eſcape f-om it? His ſoliloquies in the turns of his condition, 
while he is ſometimes almoſt out of danger, and then again 
involved in new difficulties, engage our hopes and fears. He 
ennobles the whole by his machinery, and Neptune, Pallas and 
Leucothea intereſt themſelves in his ſafety or deſtruction. He 
has likewiſe choſen the moſt proper occaſions for a copious de- 
ſcription; there is leiſure for it. The propoſition of the poem 
requires him to deſcribe a man of ſufferings in the perſon of 
Ulyſſes: he therefore no ſooner introduces him, but he throws 
him into the utmoſt calamities, and deſcribes them largely, to 
ſhew at once the greatneſs of his diſtreſs, and his wiſdom and 
patience under it. In what are the ſufferings of Æneas in Virgil 
comparable to theſe of Ulyſſes ? Zneas ſuffers little perſonally in 
compariſon of Ulyſſes, his incidents have leſs variety, and con- 
ſequently leſs beauty. Homer draws his images from nature, but 
embelliſhes thoſe images with the utmoſt art, and fruitfulneſs of 


invention. P. 


Ver. 558.] Thus Ogilby: 
Her favorite rais'd, and on a billow 3 
Where he cou'd ſee a beech and ſmoother ere. 
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With longing eyes, obſerving, to ſurvey 560 
Some ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe · ſequeſter'd bay. 
Between the parting rocks at length he ſpy d 
A falling ſtream with gentler waters glide; 
Where to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 
And form'd a bay, impervious to the wind. 565 
To this calm port the glad Ulyſles preſt, 

And hail'd the river, and its God addreſt. 


Whoe'er thou art, before whoſe ſtream un- 
known 


J bend, a ſuppliant at thy wat'ry throne, 

Hear, azure king! nor let me fly in vain 570 
To thee from Neptune and the raging main. 
Heay'n hears and pities hapleſs men like me, 
For ſacred ev'n to Gods is miſery : 


— —— 

Ver. 560,] There ſeems a redundancy of ſimilar expreſſions in 
this verſe, nor is the term ſurvey, I think, properly employed. I 
know not if the following line be preferable : 

His eyes obſervant ſearch, perchance where lay—. 

Ver, 562.] This is not an accurate tranſlation, Ogilby is more 
faithful to his author: 

At laſt a pleaſant river's mouth he finds, 

Free from rough clifts, ſafe from diſturbing winds, 
Our tranſlator might take Hobbes for his guide: 

And *twixt the racks a pauſe there did appear. 


Ver. 566.] This line is added by the tranſlator, and the next 
ſtands thus in his author : 


He clearly ſaw the ſtream, and ſilent pray d: 


but Dacier is ſimilarly explanatory: Il reconnut le courant, et 
dans ſon cœur adreſſant la parole au Dieu de ce flewve, il dit,” ? 


Ver. 573. For ſacred ev'n to Gods is miſery. ] This expreſſion is 
bold, yet reconcileable to truth; heaven in reality has regard 
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Let then thy waters give the weary reſt, 

And fave a ſuppliant, and a man diſtreſt. 575 
He pray'd, and ſtraight the gentle ſtream ſub- 

ſides, | | 

Detains the ruſhing current of his tides, 

Before the wand'rer ſmooths the wat'ry way, 

And ſoft receives him from the rolling ſea. 


to the miſery and afflition of good men, and at laſt delivers them 
from it. Res eft ſacra miſer, as Dacier.obſerves; and Seneca, in 
his Diſſertation on Providence, ſpeaks to this purpoſe : Ecce ſpecta- 
eulum diguum ad quod reſpiciat, intentus operi ſuo, Deus! Ecce par 
Deo dignum, wir fortis cum mald 'fortund compoſitus ! Miſery is not 
always a puniſhment, but ſometimes a trial: this is agreeable to 
true Theology. P. 
Ver. 574.] This diſtich ſeems partly formed from rn : 
— — —  yeeld then ſome reſt 
To him that is thy ſuppliant profeſt, 
His author runs literally thus : 
| — — — — as I too now 
Thy ſtreem and knees beſeech, much toil endur'd. 
Be piteous, king ! and hear thy ſuppliant's prayer. 
Ver. 578. Before the wand rer Jmooths the wat'ry Way. ] Such 
paſſages as theſe are bold yet beautiful. Poetry animates every 
thing, and turns rivers into Gods. But what occaſion is there for 
the intervention of this River-God to ſmooth the waters, when 
Pallas had already compoſed both the ſeas and the ſtorms? The 
words in the original ſolve the objection, wpio9: N oi woinos va: 
or ſmoothed the way before him, that is, his own current: the ac: 
tions therefore are different; Pallas gives a general calmneſs to 
the ſea, the River-God to his own current. Po 
So Dryden, at a parallel paſſage, En. viii. 118. 
Propitious Tyber /mooth'd his wat'ry way. 
But the rhymes of our Poet are incorrect. Thus? 
Before the wand' rer ſmooths his wat' ry plain, 
And ſoſt receives him from the rolling main. 4 
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That moment, fainting as he touch'd the ſhore, 580 
He dropt his ſinewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform'd their office, or his weight upheld : - 
His ſwol'n heart heav'd; his bloated body ſwell'd: 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran; 
And loſt in laſſitude lay all the man, 585 
Depriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath; 
The ſoul ſcarce waking, in the arms of death. 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Leucothea's ſcarf unbound ; 
Obſervant of her word, he turn'd aſide 590 
His head, and caſt it on the rolling tide, | 
Behind him far, upon the purple waves 


The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 


Ver. 581. He dropt his fnewy arms : his knees no more 
Perform'd their office. | 

Euſtathius appears to me to give this paſſage a very forced inter- 
pretation; he imagines that the Poet, by ſaying that Ulyſſes bent 
his knees and arms, ſpoke philoſophically, and intended to ex- 
preſs that he contracted his limbs, that had been fatigued with 
the long extenſion in ſwimming, by a voluntary remiſſion ; leſt 
they ſhould grow ſtiff, and loſe their natural faculty. But this is 
an impoſſibility : how could this be done, when he is ſpeechleſs, 
fainting, without pulſe and reſpiration ? Undoubtedly Homer, as 
Dacier obſerves, means by the expreſſion of iz«u: yerare A 
xXiigas, no more than that his limbs failed him, or he fainted. If 
the action was voluntary, it implies that he intended to refreſh 
them, for vb x4alw is generally uſed in that ſenſe by Homer : 
if involuntary, it ſignifies he fainted. | P, 

Ver. 586.] Thus Chapman : 

—"— — — voice and breath 


Spent to all uſe ; and downe he ſunke to death. 5 
Ver. 592.] Ogilby has the ſame faulty rhymes juſt above: 
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Now parting from the ſtream, Ulyſſes found 
A molly bank with pliant ruſhes crown'd ; 4] 
The bank he preſs'd, and gently kiſs'd the 


| ground; } 
Where on the flow'ry herb as ſoft he lay, 


Thus to his ſou] the ſage began to fay. 

What will ye next ordain, ye pow'rs on 

high! 

And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? 600 
Here by the ſtream, if I the night out-wear, 
Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air; 
Or chilly vapours, breathing from the flood 
When morning riſes ? If I take the wood, 605 
And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous boughs 


Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows ; 


This ſaid, the river levells all his waves, 
And in his quiet boſom him receives. 

Whoſe couplet at this place is preferable upon the whole : 
Which a ſwoln billow, carrying to the main, 
Straight to the nymphs fair hands convey'd again. 

Ver. 594.] The verſion here is very elegant, but owes ſome 
graces to the fancy of our Poet. The following is a literal tranſ- 
lation: 

— — — he, parted from the ſtream, reclin'd 
On a ruſh bed, and kiſt the bounteous earth; 
Then with a ſigh beſpake his generous ſoul, 

Ver. 603. Chapman is very accurate in ſome reſpects: 
— — — - the ſeas chill breath, 
And wegetant dews, I feare will be my death. 

Ver. 606.] We have here an expreſſion — from 
Milton's Comus, verſe 349: 

In this cloſe dungeon of innumerous boughs, 
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Tho? fenc'd from cold, and tho my toil be paſt, 
What favage beaſts may wander in the waſte? 
Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 610 
To prowling bears, or lions in the way. 
Thus long debating in himſelf he ſtood: 
At length he took the paſſage to the wood, 
Whoſe ſhady horrours on a riſing brow 614 
Wavy'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream below. 
There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 
With roots intwin'd, and branches interwove ; 
Alike their leaves, but not ahke they ſmil'd 
With ſiſter- fruits; one fertile, one was wild. 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r, 620 
Nor wind ſharp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r; 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept; 
Beneath this covert, great Ulyſles crept, 


— üuʒü̊ů᷑— 
Ver. 609.] The paragraph might have been finiſhed thus, 
with rhymes unexceptionable, and complete juſtice to his author: 
Some ſavage monſters may devour at laſt : 
for Homer mentions avi beaſts merely, without ſpecification. - 
Ver. 612.] The tranſlation here is fanciful and paraphraſtical. 
Mr. Cowper's verſion is excellent, and only runs one line beyond 
the compaſs of his author. I ſhall preſent it to the reader: 
| Long time he muſed, but, at the laſt, his courſe - 
Bent to the woods, which not remote he ſaw s, 
From the ſea-brink, conſpicuous on a hill; 
Arrived, between two neighbour ſhrubs he crept, 
Both olives, this the fruitful, that the wild, | 
Ver. 620.] Or thus, more conformable to the * of 
his author : 


Nor furious winds pierce through, nor ruſhing rain 
E'en Phozbus darts his ſharpeſt rays in vain. 


\ 
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Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made, 62 
(Thick ftrown by tempeſt thro' the bow ry ſhade) 
Where three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, 
Tho' Boreas rag'd along th'inclement ſky. 
This:ſtore, with joy the patient hero found, 
And ſunk amidſt 'em, heap'd the leaves around. 


As ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide 630 


Remote from neighbours in a foreſt wide, 
Studious to ſave what human wants require, 
In embers heap d, preſerves the ſeeds of fire: 
— 
Ver. 626.] Our Poet has improved on Ogilby: 
There two or three might warm in winter ly, 
Safe from fowl weather and a raging ſky. 
| Ver. 630. As ſome poor peaſant, fated to refide 
- Remote from neighbours. 
Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low images. What can 
be more unpromiſing than this compariſon, and what more ſuc- 
ceſsfully executed? Ulyſſes, in whom remains as it were but a 
ſpark of life, the vital heat being extinguiſhed by the ſhipwreck, 
2s very juſtly compared to a brand, that retains only ſome ſmall 
remains of fire; the leaves that cover Ulyſſes, are repreſented by 
the embers, and the preſervation of the fire all night, paints the 
revival of his ſpirits by the repoſe of the night; the expreſſion, 
' — — — Fated to reſide 
; Remote from neighbours, 

is not added in vain; it gives, as Euſtathius farther obſerves, an 
air of credibility to the alluſion, as if it had really been drawn 
from ſome particular obſervation ; a perſon that lives in a deſart 
being obliged to ſuch circumſtantial cares, where it is impoſſible 
to have a ſupply, f for want of neighbours. Homer literally calls 
theſe remains the ſeeds of fire; Eſchylus in his Prometheus calls a 
park of fire wugd; w, or a fountain of fire ; leſs happily in my 
Judgment, the ideas of fire and water being contradiftory. * P. 

Ver. 632 1. 1 8 our Poet might caſt an eye on Hobbes: 
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Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyſſes lies, 

Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbers on his eyes; 635 
And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) 
Lull'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his woes. 


As when a man takes up a brand of fire 
In country-houſe, few neighbours dwelling near, 
To warm himſelf withal if need require. 

Ver. 634.] Thus, with more fidelity: for theſe golden dreams 

paſt through the ivory gate of our tranſlator's fancy : 
And inftant clos d his lids, that ſweet repoſe 
Might ſoothe his toils, and baniſh all his woes. 

The Concluſion.] This book begins with the ſeventh day, and 
comprehends the ſpace of twenty-five days; the firſt of which is 
taken up in the meſſage of Mercury, and interview between 
Calypſo and Ulyſſes; the four following in the building of the 
veſſel; eighteen before the ſtorm, and two after it. So that one 
and thirty days are completed, fince the opening of the poem. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


ALLAS appearing in a dream to Nauſicaa, (the 
* daughter of Alcinous king of Phzacia) commands her 
to deſcend to the river, and waſh the robes of ſtate, in 
preparation to her nuptials. Nauſicaa goes with ber 
handmaids to the river; where, while the garments are 
ſpread on the bank, they divert themſelves in ſports. 
Their voices awake Ulyſſes, who addreſſing himſelf to the 
princeſs, is by her relieved and clothed, and receives 
directions in what manner to apply to the king and queen 


of the iſland, P. 
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W HILE thus the weary wand'rer funk to 
1 
And peaceful ſſumbers calm'd his anxious breaſt ; 
The martial maid from heav'n's atrial height 
Swift to Phæacia wing'd her rapid flight. 

In elder times the ſoft Phæacian train 5 
In eaſe poſſeſt the wide Hyperian plain; 

Till the Cyclopean race in arms aroſe, 

A lawleſs nation of gigantick foes: 

Then great Nauſithous from Hyperia far, 

Thro' ſeas retreating from the found of war, 10 
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The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 


Where never Science rear'd her laurel'd head: 
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Ver. 11.) This epithet recreant, as applied to the Pheacians, 
can only ſignify /piricleſ, or cowardly. It is certainly an unhappy 
word in this place. 

Ver. 12. Where never Science rear'd ber laureÞ'd bead. 1 1 
Phæacians having a great ſhare in the ſucceeding parts of the 
Odyſſey, it may not be improper to enlarge upon their character. 
Homer has here deſcribed them very diſtinctly: he is to make 
uſe of the Phæacians to convey Ulyſſes to his country, he there- 
fore, by this ſhort character, gives the reader ſuch an image of 
them, that he is not ſurpriſed at their credulity and ſimplicity, in 
believing Al tlioſe Fabulous recitals which Ulyſſes makes in the 

\ Progrels of the poem. The place likewiſe in which he deſcribes 
them is well choſen; it is before they enter upon action, and by 
this method we know. what to expect from them, and ſee how 
every action is naturally ſuited to their character. 

Boſſu obſerves, that the Poet has inſerted this verſe with great 
judgment: Ulyſſes, ſays he, knew that the Phæacians were ſimple 
and. ctedulous; and that they had all the qualities of a lazy people, 

who admire nothing ſo much as romantick adventures: he 
therefore pleaſes them by recitals ſuited to their own humour: 
hut even here the Poet is not unmindful of his more underſtand- 
ing readers; and the truth intended to be taught by way of moral- 
is, that a ſoft and effeminate life breaks the ſpirit, and ory it 
incapable of manly ſentiments: or actions. 

Plutarch ſeems to underſtand this verſe in a different manner; 
he quotes it in his Diſſertation upon Baniſhment, to ſhew that Nau- 
ſithous made his people happy though he-left his own country, and 
ſettled them far from the commerce of mankind, iz; arb 
adp, without any particular view to the Pheacians ; which 
was undoubtedly intended by Homer, thoſe words being a kind 
of a preface to their general character. 

This Phzacia of the ancients is the ifland now called Corfu. 
The inhabitants of it were a calony. of the Hyperians : Euſtathius 
remarks, that it has been a queſtion whether Hyperia were a city 
or an iſland; he judges it to be a eity: it was infeſted by the 


%*, 
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There, round his tribes a mengen of wall be 


_ rals'd; 
To heav'n the glitt ring domes and temple 
blaz'd: 
Juſt to his realms, he vated growtids ein 
grounds, 15 
And fhar'd the lands, and gave the' lands their 
bounds: 


Now ur the filent grave the monarch * 
And wiſe Alcinous held the regal ſway. 

To his high palace thro” the fields of air 
The Goddeſs fhot; Ulyſſes was her care. 20 
There as the night in filence roll'd away, 

A heav'n of charms divine Nauſicaa lay: 
| — 


Cyclops ; but they had no ſhipping, as appears from the ninth of 
the Odyſſey, and conſequently if it had been an iſland, they could 
not have moleſted the Phzacians ; he therefore concludes it to be 
a city, afterwards called C in Sicily. 

Mr. Barnes has here added a verſe that is not to be found in any 
other edition; and I have rendered it in the tranſlation, 1 


Ver. 17.] This ſomewhat reſembles Ogilby, who is not con- 
temptible: 


But he deſcending to the Stygian ſhade, 
Renown'd Alcinous the ſcepter ſwai'd. 
Ver. 19.] The couplet before us is looſely and indolently 
done. The following is a literal verſion : 
- Straight to his palace went the grey-ey'd maid, 
Providing for the great-ſoul'd chief's return. 
Thus Pope in The Rape of the Lock, i. 66. 
And ſport and-flutter in the fields of air. 
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Thro' the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze; 

Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a 
Grace. 22 | 

Light as the viewleſs air, the wartiour-maid 2g 


Glides thro' the valves, and hovers round her 

| head; 

A fav'rite virgin's blooming form ſhe took, 

From Dymas ſprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke: 
Oh indolent! to waſte thy hours away! 

And ſleep'ſt thou careleſs of the bridal day? 3o 

Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 

Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe ! 


——e—d ———_—_— 


Ver. 23.] The rhymes of this and the tus next couplets are 
partly inaccurate and partly vile, ſufficiently fignificant of a 
different tranſlator from Pope himſelf. 

Ver. 24. Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a grace.] 
The Poet, as Euſtathius obſerves, celebrates the beauty of theſe 
two attending virgins to raiſe their characters, that they may not 
be eſteemed common ſervants, or the Poet thought extravagant, 
when he compares Nauſicaa and her damſels to Diana and her 
hs. 

hej judgment with which he introduces the viſion is remarka- 
ble: in the Iliad, when he is to give an air of importance to his 
viſion, he clothes it in the likeneſs of Neſtor, the wiſeſt perſon 
of the army; a man of leſs conſideration had been unſuitable to 
the greatneſs of the occaſion, which was to perſuade kings and 
heroes. Here the Poet ſends a viſion to a young lady, under the 
reſemblance of a young lady : he adapts the circumſtances to 
the perſon, and deſcribes the whole with an agrecable propriety. 
Euftathiuss ; | of 

Ver. 31 4 The ſpouſal oi ornampm! neglected lies; 
Ariſe. prepare the bridal train — 

Here is a remarkable cuſtom of antiquity. Euftathius obſerves, . 
that it was uſual for the bride to give changes of dreſs to the - 
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A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart, 
And give ſoft tranſport to a parent's heart. 
— 
friends of the bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage, and 
Homer directly affirms it. Dacier quotes a paſſage in Judges con- 
cerning Sampſon's giving changes of garments at his marriage 
feaſt, as an inſtance of the like cuſtom amongſt the Iſraelites ; but 
I believe, if there was ſuch a cuſtom at all amongſt them, it is 
not evident from the paſſage alledged : nothing is plainer, than 
that Sampſon had not given the garments, if his riddle had not 
been expounded : nay, inſtead of giving, he himſelf had received 
them, if it had not been interpreted. I am rather of opinion 
that what is ſaid of Sampfon, has relation to another cuſtom 
amongſt the ancients, of propoſing an znigma at feſtivals, and ad- 
judging a reward to him that ſolved it. Theſe the Greeks called 
pipes Cohens; gripbos conviwales; Athenzus has a long diſſer- 
tation about this practice 1 in his tenth book, and gives a number of 
inſtances of the ænigmatical propoſitions in uſe at Athens, and of 
the forfeitures and rewards upon the ſolution, and non- ſolution of 
them; and Euſtathius in the tenth book of the Odyſſey comes into 
the ſame opinion. So that if it was a cuſtom amongſt the Iſraelites 
as well as Greeks, to give garments, (as it appears to be to give 
other gifts) this paſſage is no inſtance of it: it is indeed a proof 
that the Hebrews as well as Greeks had a cuſtom of entertaining 
themſelves at their feſtivals, with theſe gripbi conwivales : I there- 
fore believe that theſe changes of garments were no more than re- 
wards or forfeits, according to the ſucceſs of the interpretation. P. 
Ver. 32.] An idle verſe, nothing like his author, who runs 
thus : 
Thy wedding comes, when beauteous robes thyſelf 
Muſt wear, and give to all thy nuptial train. 
Ver. 33. 4 juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart.) It is very 
probable that Quintilian had this verſe in his view when he wrote 
Cultus magnificus addit hominibus, ut Graco werſu reftatum eft, aut ho- 
ritatem. His words are almoſt a tranſlation of it. 
"Ex vg roi TETwy Par; arbpure; arabainy 
"Eolan, | 
What I would chiefly obſerve, is, the propriety with which this - 
eommendation of dreſs is introduced; it is put into the mouth of 
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Haſte, to the Iimpid ſtreams direct thy way, 35 
When the gay morn unveils her fmiling ray : 
Haſte to the ſtream! companion of thy care, 
Lo, I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare, 


. 
Er CLE LICE: | 


a young Lady al ſo Pallas appears to be) to whoſe character it 
is ſuitable to delight in ornament. It likewiſe agrees very well 
with the deſcription of the Phæacians, whoſe chief happineſs con- 
ſiſted in dancing, dreſſing, finging, &c. Such a commendation of 
ornament would have been improper in the mouth of a philoſo- 


- pher, but beautiful when ſpoken by a young lady to Nauſicaa. P. 


Ver. 35. Haſte, to the limpid ſtream.) This paſſage has not 
eſcaped the raillery of the criticks; Homer, ſay they, brings the 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom down from heaven, only to adviſe Nauſicaa 
to make haſte to wath her cloaths againſt her wedding; what ne- 
ceſſity is there for a conduct ſo extraordinary upon ſo trivial an oc- 
caſion? Euſtathius ſufficiently anſwers the objection, by obſerving 
that the Poet very naturally brings about the ſafety of Ulyſſes by 
it; the action of the waſhing is the means, the protection of 
Ulyſles the end of the deſcent of that Goddeſs; ſo that ſhe is not 
introduced lightly, or without contributing to an important ac- 
tion: and it muſt be allowed, that the means made uſe of are very 
natural; they grow out of the occaſion, and at once give the 
fable a poetical turn, and an air of probability. | 

It has been farther objected, that the Poet gives an unworthy 
employment to Nauſicaa, the daughter of a king; but ſuch 
criticks form their idea of ancient from modern greatneſs: it 
would be now a meanneſs to deſcribe a perſon of quality thus em- 

ployed, becauſe cuſtom has made it the work of perſons of low 
condition: it would now be thought-diſhonourable for a lady of 
high ſtation to attend the flocks; yet we find in the moſt ancient 
hiſtory extant, that the daughters of Laban and Jethro, perſons of 
power and diſtinction, were ſo employed, without any diſhonour 
to their quality. In ſhort, theſe paſſages are to be looked upon 
as exact pictures of the old world, + eee as valuable 
remains of antiquity. | P, 
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Virgin : awake ! the marriage-hour i is nigh, 
See! from their thrones: thy kindred monarchs 


 figh! 40 
. The royal car at early dawn obtain, 
And order mules obedient to the rein; 
For rough. the way, and diſtant-rolls the wave, 
Where. their fair veſts Phæacian virgins lave. 
In pomp ride forth; for pomp becomes the great, 
And majeſty derives a grace from ſtate. 46 
Then to the palaces of heav'n ſhe fails, 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales : 


Ver. 41. The royal car obtain.) It would have been an impro- 
priety to have rendered hte by the word chariot; Homer ſeems 
induſtriouſly to avoid agua, but conſtantly uſes a, or (pate ; 
this car was drawn by mules ; whereas, obſerves Euſtathius, the 
chariot or apua was proper only for horſes. The word car takes 
in the idea of any other vehicle, as well as of a chariot. 

This paſſage has undergone a very ſevere cenſure, as mean and 
ridiculous, chiefly from the expreſſions to her father afterwards, 
d, evxvxaor: which being rendered, high, and reund, diſgrace 
the author; no perſon, I believe, would aſ a father-to lend his 
high and round car; nor has Homer ſaid it: Euſtathius obſerves, 
that :xvza@- is the ſame as wrpoxo;, x NονZà of Tp 3%, or 
wheels; and that UTtplepic, is T6 ks TElpaywvev wArbiov d 
or the quadrangular body of the car that reſts upon the axle of 
it; this fully anſwers the criticiſm: Nauſicaa deſcribes the car ſo 
particularly, to diſtinguiſh it from a chariot, which had been im- 
proper for her purpoſe : the other part of the objection, concern- 
ing the roundneſs of the car, is a miſtake in the critick ; the word 
having relation to the wheels, and not to the body of it, which, 
as Euſtathius obſerves, was quadrangular. . 


Ver. 47. Then to the palaces of beav'n ſpe ſails.) Lucretius has 
copied this fine . and ** 1 not DL the 
— 55 
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The ſeat of Gods; the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm Eternity of eaſe. 50 
There no rude winds preſume to ſhake the ſkies, 
No rains deſcend, no ſnowy vapours riſe ; | 
But on immortal thrones the bleſt repoſe 5 - ; 
The firmament with living ſplendours glows. 
Hither the Goddeſs wing d th' atrial way, 5s 
Thro' heav'n's eternal . that W with 
day. 
Now from her n car Aurora nag 
The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red. - 


« Apparet divũm numen, ſedeſque quiet, 

«« Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
* Aſpergunt, neque nix acri conereta pruina . Wa, 

- © Cana cadens violat : ſemperque innubilus zther 

Integit, & large diffuſo lumine ridet.” | 
The piRure i is the ſame in both authors, but the LF in 
my oßinion is leſs beautiful in Homer than Lucretius: the three 
ls lines in particular ars fuller of ornament, and the very verfes 
have an, air of the ſerenity they were intended to paint. P. 


* of wt 


This'is the licentious fancy of our tranſlator. Homer ſays 
only : 
Pallas with azure eyes, thus ſpeaking went 
Back to Olympus. 

Ver. 49.] Theſe poor rhymes of this poor a ae might 
be ſuggeſted by Creech's verfion of the parallel paſſage 77 Lucre- 
tius, at the beginning of his third book: 

There bounteous Nature makes ſupplies for bub 
There minds enjoy an undiſturbed . | 


Thus ? 


Then ſped che blue yy Goddeſs to the y. | 
Where. the bleſs'd Gods? unſhaken. manſions lie: 
No winds tempeſtugus- there preſume to blow; 

No ruſhing. ſnqwer de forma, nor driving ſnow ; - 
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Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 


Obedient to the viſion of the night. & 
The queen ſhe - ſought: the qonee her hours 
—_ beftowid- i om 


In curious works; the Ang ſpindle glow'd 
With:crimſon threads, while buſy damſels cull 
The ſnowy fleece, or twiſt the purpled wool. | 
Meanwhile Phæacia's peers in council ſat; 
From his high dome the king deſcends in tate, 
Then with a filial awe the royal maid 
Approach'd him paſſing, and ſubmiſſive ſaid; 5. 


Will my dread fire his ear regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain ? 70 


Say, with thy garments ſhall T bend my way, 
Where thro' the yales the mazy waters d 

A dignity of dreſs adorns the greaae, 
And kings draw luſtre from the robe of ſtate, 
Five ſons thou haſt ;. three wait the bridal day, 15 
And ſpotleſs robes become the young and gay ; 


There ether fend a and ſerene, 
And ſpotleſs radiance brightens all the ſcene. - - 
There paſs heaven's bliſsful lords each hour away, - 
And pleaſure crowns their everlaſting qt LAT 
Ver. 61. — — — the queer her hour? e, 
| In curious. ar]! 10 


This is another image of ancient life: we ſes a e amidſt her 
attendants at work at the dawn of day: de nocte ſurrexit, & digits 
ejus apprebenderant fuſum. This is à practice as contrary to the 
manners of our ages, as the other of waſhing the robes; it is the 
more remarkable in this queen, becauſe ſhe lived amongit an idle 


effeminate people, that loved nothing but pleaſures. Darier. P. 


- — — * — N —— 
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So when with praiſe amid the dance they thine, 
By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe is mine. 
Thus ſhe : but bluſhes ull-reſtrain'd be 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day 
The conſcious fire the dawhing bluth ſurve 
And ſmiling thus beſpoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive; 
That, and whate'er our daughter aſks, we give. 
Swift at the royal nod th' attending train 85 
The car prepare, the mules inceſſant rein. 
The blooming virgin with diſpatchful cares 

Tunicks, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears. 

The queen aſſiduous, to her train aſſigus 1 
The ſumptuous viands, and the flay'rous wines. 


- 
F 
* 


Ver. 79.] The tranſlator indulges his own fancy, inſtead of 

attending to the ſenſe of his author. Chapman is faithful: f 
This generall cauſe ſhe ſhew'd ; and would not name 
ler mind of nuptials to her ſire, for ſhame. | 

.  - He underſtood her yet; and thus xeplide. 

Ver. 83.] What follows js a literal verſion of this anſwer : 
Nor grudge I, child ! the mules, nor aught beſides. 
Go; and the ſervants ſhall prepare a car, 
Lofty, well-wheePd, in all things full- equipp'd. 

Ver. 88. Tunicks, and floles, and robes imperial bears.) It is 
not without reaſon that the Poet deſcribes Nauſicaa carrying the 
whole wardrobe of the family to the river: he inſerts theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſo particularly, that ſhe may be able to clothe Ulyſſes 
In the ſequel of the ſtory : he further obſerves the modeſty and 
Amplicity of thoſe early times, when the whole dreſs of a king and 
his family (who reigned over a people that delighted in drefs) is 
without gold: for we ſee Nauſicaa carries with her all the habits 
that were uſed at the greateſt ſolemnities ; which had they been 
wrought with gold could not have been waſhed. Eufarbius. P. 
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The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, gi | 
A cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burnith'd gold ; 
Odour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 

Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. 


Now mounting the gay ſeat, the filken reins 5; 
Shine in her hand: along the ſounding plains 
Swift fly the mules : nor rode the dh alone; 
Around, a bevy of bright damſels ſhone. 

They ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian dames 


Waſh their fair garments in the * ſtreams; 


Ver. 93.] A ME, couplet of execrable rhymes, to repre- 
ſent the following line of his author: 

Ointment for her, and her attendant maids. 

Ver. 95. Now mounting the gay ſeat, & c.] This i image of 
Nauſicaa riding in her car to the river, has exerciſed the pencils 
of excellent painters. Pauſanias in his fifth book, which is the 
firſt of the Eliacks, ſpeaks of a picture of two virgins drawn by 
mules, of which the one guides the reins, the other has her head 
covered with 2 veil: it is believed that it repreſents Nauſicaa, the 
daughter of Alcinous, going with one of her virgins to the river, 
The words of Pauſanias have cauſed ſome doubt with relation to 
the picture; he ſays, in} dH, or upon mules, but Homer de- 
ſcribes her upon a car; how then can Nauſicaa be intended by the 
painter? But Romulus Amaſæus, who comments upon Pauſanias, 
ſolves the difficulty, by obſerving that is} dens does not fignify 
upon mules, but a car drawn by mules, by a figure frequent in all 
authors, Pliny is alſo thus to be underſtood in his thirty-fifth 
book; Pratogenes the Rhodian painted at Athens, Paralus, and 
likewiſe Hemionida, who is ſaid to repreſent Nauſicaa; Hemio- 
Rida is uſed (as Hermolaus Barbarus obſerves upon that paſſage) 
as a term of art to expreſs a virgin riding upon, or more properly 
draws by mules, or im} a , Spondanus. . 

Ver. 98.] Thus Milton, Par. Loſt, xi. 582. 

—- -— -- when from the tents behold 
| - bevy of fair women. 
Ver. 99.] Or thus, with a leſs exceptionable * 
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Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 10. 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. : 


„ 


They ſeek the ciſterns, where the river leads. 
His copious chryſtal current thro* the meads. 
Ver. 101. Where gathering into depth from falling rillo, 
The lucid wave a ſpacious bajon fills. ] 

It is evident, that the antients had baſons, or ciſterns, continually 
ſupplied by the rivers for this buſineſs of waſhing ; they were 
calied, obſerves Euſtathius, Avro}, or B50; ou; and were ſometimes 
made of marble, other times of wood, Thus in the Iliad, 
book xxii. 

Each guſhing fount a marble ciſtern fills, 

"Whoſe poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills, 

Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm'd by Greece, 

Waſk'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 
The manner of waſhing was different from what is now in uſe : 
they trode them with their feet, Draco, Ir reg woot, E uftathius. 
It may be thought that theſe cuſtoms are of ſmall importance, 
and of little concern to the preſent ages: it is true ; but time has 
ſtamped a value upon them: like ancient medals, their intrinſick 
worth may be ſmall, but yet they are valuable, becauſe i images of 
antiquity. 

Plutarch in his Sympoſiacks propoſes this queſtion, Why Nau- 
ficaa waſhes in the river, rather than the ſea, though it was more 
nigh, more hot, and conſequently more fit for the purpoſe than 
the river? Theon anſwers from Ariſtotle, that the ſea-water has 
many groſs, rough, and earthy particles in it, as appears from its 
faltneſs, whereas freſh water is more pure and-unmixt, and conſe- 
- quently more ſubtle and penetrating, and fitter for uſe in waſhing. 

Themiſtocles diſlikes this reaſon, and affirms that ſea-water being 
more rough and earthy than that of rivers, is therefore the moſt 
proper, for its cleanſing quality ; this appears from obſervation, 
for in waſhing, aſhes, or ſome ſuch ſubſtance are thrown into the 
freſh water to make it effectual, for thoſe particles open the pores, 
and conduce to the effect of cleanſing. The true reaſon then is, 
that there is an unctuous nature in ſea-water (and Ariſtotle con- 
feſſes all falt to be unctuous) which hinders it from cleanſing : 
whereas nver-water is pure, leſs mixt, * conſequently more 
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The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 105 
And plunge the veſtures in the cleanſing wave; 
(The veſtures cleans'd o'erſpread the ſhelly ſand, 
Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand :) 
Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 

And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil; 110 
And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 
O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play : - 
(Their ſhining veils unbound.) Along the ſkies 
Toſt, and retoſt, the ball inceſſant flies. 

They ſport, they feaſt ; Nauſicaa lifts her voice, 115 
And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav's n 


rej oice. 
— ——— 8 
ſubtle and penetrating, and being free from all oily ſubſtance, is 
preferable and more effectual than ſea-water, _ F. 


Ver. 103. ] Thus, more faithfully : 
The mules, unharneſs'd, by the river go; 
And crop the herbs that on the margin grow. 

Ver. 108.] This verſe is added by the tranſlator ; nor is it un- 

ſeaſonable or inelegant. 

Ver. 109.] So Chapman: 
They bath'd themſelves; and all with glitt'ring cle 
Smooth'd their white ſkins ; * then their roile 
With pleaſant dinner. 

Compare our tranſlation above, verſe 94. 


Ver. 115.] Our Poet is ſufficiently audacious here. His author 
had ſaid merely, | 


For them Nauſicaa fair began the ſong. 
A much better couplet may be conſtrued from the rhymes of - 
Ogilby : 
Nauſicaa fair amidſt her virgin train 
Began, melodious, the reſponſive ſtrain, 
Yor, II. G 
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As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 
Or wide Tiygetus reſounding groves ; 
Cn 


Ver. 117. As when ver Erymanth Diana rover. 1. This is a very 
beautiful compariſon, (and whenever I ſay any thing in com- 
mendation of Homer, I would always be underſtood to mean the 
original.) Virgil was ſenſible of it, and inſerted it in his poem. 

% Qualis in Eurotæ ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 

« Exercet Diana choros; quam mille ſecutæ 

« Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades : illa pharetram 

% Fert humero, gradienſque deas ſupereminet omnes: 

« Latonæ tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus.“ 
Tt: has given occaſion for various criticiſms, with relation to the 
beauty of the two authors. I will lay before the reader what is 
ſaid in behalf of Homer in Aulus Gellius, and the anſwer by 
Scaliger. | 

Gellias writes, that it was the opinion of Valerius Probus, that 
no paſſage has been more unhappily copied by Virgil, than this 

compariſon. Homer very beautifully compares Nauſicaa, a virgin, 
ſporting with her damſels in a ſolitary place, to Diana, a virgin 
Goddeſs, taking her diverſion in a foreſt, in hunting with her 
rural nymphs. Whereas Dido, a widow, is drawn by Virgil in 
the midſt of a city, walking gravely with the Tyrian princes, 
Inftans operi, regniſque futuris ; a circumſtance that bears not the 
leaſt reſemblance to the ſports of the Goddeſs. Homer repreſents 
Diana with her quiver at her ſhoulder, but at the ſame time he 
deſcribes her as an huntreſs: Virgil gives her a quiver, but men- 
tions nothing of her as an huntreſs, and conſequently lays a need- 
leſs burthen upon her ſhoulder. Homer excellently paints the 
fulneſs of joy which Latona felt at the fight of her daughter, 

viſn0e & Te Give Arlo; Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of it in the word 
pertentant, which fignifies a light joy that ſinks not deep into the 
heart. Laſtly, Virgil has omitted the ſtrongeſt point and very 
flower of the compariſon, 


Peta &' aphury oinlai, xanul N v Whoa 


It is the laſt circumſtance that compleats the compariſon, as it 
- diſtinguiſhes Nauſicaa from her attendants, for which very purpoſe 
the alluſion was introduced. 


Scaliger (who never deſerts Virgil in any difficulty) anſwers, 
that the, perſons, not the places, are intended to be repreſented 
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A ſilvan train the huntreſs queen ſurrounds, 
Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds: 120 


by both Poets; otherwiſe Homer himſelf is blameable, for Nauſicaa 
is not ſporting on a mountain but a plain, and has neither bow 
nor quiver like Diana. Neither is there any weight in the objec- 
tion concerning the gravity of the gait of Dido; for neither is 
Nauſicaa deſcribed in the act of hunting, but dancing: and as for 
the word pertentant, it is a metaphor taken from muſicians and 
muſical inſtruments: ir denotes a ſtrong degree of joy, per bears 
an intenſive ſenſe, and takes in the perfection of joy. As to the 
quiver, it was an enſign of the Goddeſs, as "ApſupiroZ@®- was of 
Apollo, and is applicd to her upon all occaſions indifferently, not 
only by Virgil, but more frequently by Homer, Laſtly, j:iiz F 
afhrutn, & c. is ſuperfluous; for the joy of Latona complcats the 
whole, and Homer has already ſaid vun & v Opire Antw, 

But ſtill it muſt be allowed, that there is a greater correſpond- 
ence to the ſubje& intended to be illuſtrated, in Homer than in 
Virgil. Diana ſports, ſo does Nauſicaa; Diana is a virgin, fo is 
Nauſicaa: Diana is amongſt her virgin nymphs, Nauſicaa among 
her virgin attendants; whereas, in all theſe points, there is the 
greateſt diflimilitude between Dido and Diana: and no one I be- 
lieve, but Scaliger, can think the verſe above quoted ſuperfluous; 
which, indeed, is the beauty and perfection of the compariſon. 
There may, perhaps, be a more rational objection made againſt 
this line in both poets. 


«© Latonz tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus.“ 


This verſe has no relation to the principal ſubject, the expectation 

is fully ſatisfied without it, and it alludes to nothing that either 
precedes or follows it, and conſequently may be judged _ 
fluous. 

Ver. 120. ] This verſe is expended from a ſingle word in = 
original, the epithet of Diana, ſignifying reoicing in arrows. But 
ſurely the reader needed not to be told, that a ratling . quiver 
ſounds This fimile, however, is tolerably executed upon the whole, 
but without any obligation to Dryden's verſion of Virgil's imita- 
tion of it in the fr ZEneid, Had the paſſage before us fallen to the 
lot of 195 he would have conſulted Dryden ; would have ſpared 
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Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain's brow 

They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roe : 

High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtick pace, 

Above the nymphs ſhe treads with ſtately grace ; 

Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the Goddeſs proves ; 125 

Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 

With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 

And ſhone tranſcendent o er the beauteous train. 
Meantime (the care and fav'rite of the ſkies) 

Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade, Ulyſſes lies, 130 

His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreſt 

To break the bands of all- compoſing reſt. 

Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 


The various ball ; the ball erroneous flew, 134 
— — | 
no pains to give excellence to his efforts, nor have diſdained to 
borrow a grace from his predeceſſor to adorn his own tranſlation 
of ſo beautiful a paſſage. 
Ver. 129.] The rambling licentiouſneſs of our Poet will be 
moſt effectually ſeen from a literal and commenſurate verſion: 
When now the princeſs for return prepar'd, 
With harneſs'd mules, and veſtments folded up, 
The blue-ey'd Goddeſs fram'd a new device, 
To ſhew the waking chief the beauteous maid, 
His kind conductreſs to Phæacia's town. : 
The ball, which tow'rd her damſel caſt the queen, 
Erroneous, in a whirlpool deep was plung'd. 
| Loudly they ſhriek, and ſtraight Ulyſſes wakes ; 
Sits upright, muſing in his troubled mind. 


* 133. ] Forth From her ſucuuy hand Nauficaa threw 
The warious ball 


This play with the ball was called pe, and zprrisda, by the 
ancients ; and from the ſignification of the word, which is deception, 
we may learn the nature of the play: the ball was thrown to ſome 
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And ſwam the ſtream: loud ſhrieks the virgin 
train, | 

And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main. 

Wak'd by the ſhrilling found, Ulyſſes roſe, 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes. 


_ 


one of the players unexpectedly, and he as unexpectedly threw it 
to ſome other of the company to catch, from which ſurpriſe apon 
one another it took the name of Ping. It was a ſport much in 
uſe among the ancients, both men and women; it cauſed a variety 
of motions in throwing and running, and was therefore a very 
healthful exerciſe. The Lacedzmonians were remarkable for the 
uſe of it; Alexander the Great frequently exerciſed at it; and 
Sophocles wrote a play, called Dvilpiac, or Letrices ; in which he 
repreſented Nauſicaa ſporting with her damſels at this play: it is 
not now extant. 

Dionyfidorus gives us a various reading, inſtead of Opaha 7 tur 
tpr/r, he writes it, waar izwr, Which the Latins render ανα, 
and Suidas countenances the alteration, for he writes that a damſel 
named Lariſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play (wiaz, not (pain) was 
drowned in the river Peneus. Zuftathiug. 

What I would further obſerve is, the art of the Poet in carrying 
on the ſtory : he proceeds from incident to incident very naturally, 
and makes the ſports of theſe virgins contribute to the principal 
deſign of the poem, and promote the re-eftabliſhment of Ulyſſes, 
by diſcovering him advantageouſly to the Phzacians. He ſo 
Judiciouſly interweaves theſe ſports into the texture of the ſtory, 
that there would be a chaſm if they were taken away; and the 
ſports of the virgins are as much of a piece with the whole, as any 
of the labours of Ulyſſes. 

The Poet reaps a further advantage from this conduct: it beau- 
tiſies and enlivens the poem with a pleaſant and entertaining ſcene, 
and relieves the reader's mind by taking it off from a continual 
repreſentation of horrour and ſufferings in the ſtory of Ulyſles ; 
he himſelf ſeems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, 
lets it run out into ſeveral beautiful compariſons, to prepare the 
reader to hear with a better reliſh the long detail of the calamities 
of his hero, through the ſequel of the Odyſſey, Pe. 
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Ah me! on what inhoſpitable coaſt, 

On what new region is Ulyſſes toſt: 149 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms; 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 
What ſounds are theſe that gather from the ſhores : 
The voice of nymphs that haunt the ſylvan bow'rs, 
The fair-hair'd Dryads of the ſhady wood; 145 
Or azure daughters of the ſilver flood; 


— 


Ver. 139. Ah me! on what inboſpitable coaſt.] This ſoliloquy 
15 well adapted to the circumſtances of Ulyſſes ; and ſhort, as is 
requiſite in all ſoliloquies. 

Virgil has jmitated it, and Scaliger in general prefers the copy 
to the original. 

« Ut primum lux alma data eſt, exire, locoſque 

« Explorare novos, quas vento acceſſerit oras : 

« Qui teneant (nam inculta videt) homineſne, feræne, 

4% Quezrere conſtituit” | 
But it may perhaps be true, that Virgil here falls ſhort of Homer: 
there is not that harmony of numbers, that variety of circum- 
ſtances and ſentiments in the Latin, as appears in the Greek Poet; 
and above all, the whole paſſage has more force and energy by 
being put into the * of Ulyſſes, than when merely related by 
Virgil. 

Dacter obſerves, that Abraham makes the very fame reflections 
as Ulyſſes, upon his arrival at Gerar. Cogitavi mecum dicens, 
Forſitan non eſt timor domini in loco iſto. Gen. xx. 11. I thought, 
= the fear of God is not in this place; which very well anſwers 
to vai ow 10 ir; Yeu, P. 
The rhymes are faulty. Thus? more exactly: 

Ah! me, among what mortals am I caſt ? 
What unknown region have I found at laſt? 
oor. 143-] Or thus, to eſcape the faulty rhymes : . 
Thine ears ſome virgins? tender voice ſurrounds ; 
| But virgin-nymphs, and more than mortal ſounds. 
Ver 145.] So Chapman: 
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Or human voice? but, iſſuing from the ſhades, 
Why ceaſe I ſtraight to learn what ſound invades ? 


Then, where the grove with leaves umbrage- 
ous bends ; | 


With forcefulſtrength a branch the hero rends; 159 
Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads 
A wreathy foliage and concealing ſhades. 


On tops of hils? or in the founts of foods ? 
In herbie marſhes, or in leavy woods ? 
But the couplet of our verſion bewrays the hand of a more noble 
artiſt, at Iliad xx. verſe 13. 
Each fair-hair'd Dryad of the ſhady wood, 
Each azure ſiſter of the ſilver flood. 


Ver. 151. Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads 
- A ewureathy foliage and concealing ſhades. ] 
This paſſage has given great offence to the criticks. The inter- 
view between Ulyſſes and Nauſicaa, ſays Rapin, outrages all the 
rules of decency : ſhe forgets her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, 
by giving too long an audience: ſhe yields too much to his com- 
plaints, and indulges her curioſity too far at the ſight of a perſon 
in ſuch circumſtances. But perhaps Rapin is too ſevere : Homer 
has guarded every circumſtance with as much caution as if he had 
been aware of the objection: he covers his loins with a broad 
foliage, (for Euſtathius obſerves, that ipbe· fignifies - mats, 
or 4 broad branch) he makes Ulyſſes ſpeak at a proper diſtance, 
and introduces Minerva to encourage her virgin modeſty, Is 
there here any outrage of decency ? Beſides, what takes off this 
objection of immodeſty in Nauſicaa, is, that the fight of a naked 
man was not unuſual in thoſe ages: it was cuſtomary for virgins 
of the higheſt quality to attend heroes to the bath, and even to 
aſſiſt in bathing them, without any breach of modeſty ; as is evi- 
dent from the conduct of Polycaſte in the concluſion of the third 
book of the Odyſſey, who bathes and perfumes Telemachus. If 
this be true, the other objections of Rapin about her yielding too 
much to his complaints, &c. are of no weight; but ſo many teſti» 
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As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blaſts and wet with wint'ry thow'rs, 
þ '. 

monies of her virtuous and compaſſionate diſpoſition, which in- 
duces her to pity and relieve calamity. Yet it may feem that the 
other damſels had a different opinion of this-iaterview, and that 
through modeſty they ran away, while Nauſicaa alone talks with 
Ulyſſes : but this. only ſhews, not that ſhe had Tefs. modeſty, but 
more prudence, than her retinue. The damſels fled not out of 
modeſty, but fear of any enemy: whereas Nauſicaa wiſely reflects 
that no ſuch perſon could arrive there, the country being an 
iſland ; and from his appearance, fhe rightly concluded him to be 
* man in calamity. This Wiſdom is the Pallas in the allegory, 
which makes her to ſtay when the other damſels fly for want of 


equal reflection. Adam and Eve covered themſelves after the 
ſame manner as Ulyſſes. P. 
Or thus, an account of the defective rhymes: 
Around his loins, his naked form to ſcreen, 
Of wreathy foliage ſpreads a cincture green. 

Ver. 153. At when a lion in the midnight hours.) This is a very 
noble compariſon, yet has not eſcaped cenſure: it has been ob- 
jected that it is improper for the occaſion, as bearing images of 
too much terrour, only to fright a few timorous virgins; and that 
the Poet is unſeafonably ſublime. This is only true in burleſque 


poetry, where the moſt noble images are frequently aſſembled to 


diſgrace the ſubject, and to ſhew a ridiculous diſproportion be. 
tween the alluſion and the principal ſubject; but the fame reaſon 
will not hold in epick poetry, where the Poet raifes a low cireum- 
ſtance into dignity by a fublime compariſon. The fimile is not 
introduced merely to ſhew the impreſſion it made upon the virgins, 
but paints Ulyſſes himſelf in very ſtrong colours: Ulyſfes ts 


fatigued with the tempeſts and waves; the lion with winds and 


ſtorms; it is hunger that drives the lion upon his prey; an equal 
neceſſity compels Ulyſſes to go- down to the virgins; the lion is 
deſcribed in all his terrours, Ulyſſes arms himſelf as going upon 
an unknown adventure; ſo that the compariſon is very noble and 


very proper. This verſe rr | 


the very run of it. 
Euipdan®» N a. Pan — Hay, 
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Deſcends terrifick from the mountain's brow : 155 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow ; 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey ; 
(The ſteer or ſtag :) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o'er the fence, and diſſipates the fold. 260 
No leſs a terrour, from the neighb'ring groves 
(Rough from the toſſing furge) Ulyſſes moves; 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms; 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 165 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly ; 
All but the nymph : the nymph ſtood fix'd 
alone, 
By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, in his obſervations upon the placing of 
words quotes it to this purpoſe : when Homer, ſays he, is to in- 
troduce a terrible or unuſual image, he rejects the more flowing 
and harmonious vowels, and makes choice of ſuch mutes and con- 
ſonants as load the ſyllables, and render the pronunciation diffi- 
cult. 

Pauſanias writes in his Atticks, that the famous painter Polyg- 
notus painted this ſubje& in the gallery at Athens. EY, x} 
de TY ra Tai; ous mhureon ifhrumeryr OWoma; he painted 
Ulyſſes approaching Nauſicaa and her damſels, as they were waſh- 
ing at the river. This is the ſame Polygnotus who painted in 
the gallery called woxian, the battle of Marathon gained by Mil- 
tiades over the Medes and Perſians. P. 

Ver. 161.] Or better, perhaps, 

No leſs terrific, from the neighb'ring groves : 
but the paſſage before us is evidently of difficult tranſlation, and 
is executed, I think, with conſiderable ability. 
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Meantime in dubious thought the King awaits, 
And ſelf- conſidering, as he ſtands, debates ; 170 
Diſtant his mournful ſtory to declare, 
Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the pray'r, 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid: 

If from the ſkies a Goddeſs, or if earth 155 
(Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 


CRIT 


Ver. 169.] Our tranſlator is very conciſe with his author, 
Chapman is full and accurate, and may be read with pleaſure : 


— — — — And here was he 
Put to his wiſdome; if her virgin knee, 
He ſhould be bold, but kneeling, to embrace, 
Or keepe aloofe, and trie with words of grace, 
In humbleſt ſuppliance, if he might obtaine 
Some cover for his nakednes, and gaine 
Her grace to ſhew and guide him to the towne. 
The laſt, he beſt thought, to be worth his owne, 
In weighing both well: to keepe ftill aloofe, 
And give with ſoft words, his defires their proofe, 
Left prefling ſo neare, as to touch her knee, 


He might encenſe her maiden modeſtie. 
This faire and fiPd ſpeech then, ſhewd this was has 


Ver. 175. V from the ſkies a Goddeſs, or if earth 
( Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 
To thee I bend] 
There never was a more agreeable and inſinuating piece of flat- 
tery, than this addreſs of Ulyſſes; and yet nothing mean ap- 
pears in it, as 1s uſual in almoſt all flattery. The only part that 
ſeems liable to any imputation, is that exaggeration at the begin- 
ning, of calling her a Goddeſs ; yet this is propoſed with modeſty 
and doubt, and hypothetically. Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons 
why he reſembles her to Diana, rather than to any other Deity ; 
either becauſe he found her and her damſels i in a ſolitary place, 
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To thee I bend! if in that bright diſguiſe 
Thou viſit earth, a daughter of the ſkies, 


ſuch as Diana is ſuppoſed to frequent with her rural nymphs; or 
perhaps Ulyſſes might have ſeen ſome ſtatue or picture of that 
Goddeſs, to which Nauſicaa bore a likeneſs. Virgil (who has 
imitated this paſſage) is more bold, when without any doubt or 
heſitation, before he knew Venus, he pronounces the perſon with 
whom he talks, O Dea, certe. 


Ovid has copied this N in | his Metamorphoſis, book che 
fourth; 
© — — — puer © digniſſime credi 
* Efſe Deus! ſeu tu Deus es; potes eſſe Cupido: 
« Sive es mortalis ; qui te genuere beati, 
Et frater felix, & quæ dedit ubera nutrix! 
« Sed longe cunctis longeque potentior illa 
Si qua tibi ſponſa eſt, fi quam dignabere txda!” 
Scaliger prefers Virgil's imitation to Homer ; 
«« O, quam te memorem, virgo! namque haud tibi vultus 
« Mortalis, nec vox hominem ſonat. O Dea, certe! 
„An Phcebi ſoror, an nympharum ſanguinis una?“ 
See his reaſons in the fifth book of his Poeticks. But Scaliger 
brings a much heavier charge againſt Homer, as having ſtolen the 
verſes from Muſzus, and diſgraced them by his alterations, The 
verſes are as follow : | 
Kumgs ln pile King, Abmain wir Alm, 
Ov yag imixborinow on xaniu O Yul. 
A (ez Yuyaripeoss Aids Kponw®- fioxw, 
Ox os e iftuTruor, x) ii 1 Tixe H¹ue, 
Tarn, 1 c HN, paxaprerh. 
Scaliger imagines this Muſæus to be the ſame mentioned by 
Virgil in the Elyſian fields, 
« Muſzum ante omnes, &c. 
But I. believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the ancient 
Muſæus are periſhed, and that the perſon who wrote theſe verſes 
lived many centuries after Homer, and conſequently borrowed 
them from him. Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſzus, 
but abject, unnervate, and ** in Homer. But his pre- 
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Hail, Dian, hail! the huntreſs of the groves. 

So ſhines majeſtick, and fo ſtately moves, 180 

So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 

Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 

Bleſt is the father from whoſe loins you 
ſprung, _ 

Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 

Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, 185 

To ſuch a miracle of charms ally'd : 

Joyful they ſee applauding princes gaze, 

When ſtately in the dance you ſwim th' harmo- 


nious maze. 
judice againſt Homer is too apt to give a wrong biaſs to his 
judgment. Is the fimilitade of ſound in naw lem, in the ſecond 
verſe of Mufzus, harmonious ? and is there not a tautology in 
the two laſt lines? Happy is the mother that bore thee, and moſt happy 
the womb that brought thee forth; as if the happy perſon in the 
former lins, were not the ſame with the moſt happy in the latter! 
Wihoodes Homer till riſes in his images, and ends with a compli- 
ment very agreeable to a beautiful woman. 
But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heaw'nly charms, 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 
But this is ſubmitted to the reader's better judgment. P. 
So Chapman below: 
If ſprong of humanes, that inhabite earth, _ 
Thrice bleſt are both the authors of your birth. 
Ver. 1 87. Toyful they ſee applauding princes gaze.) In the ori- 
ginal there is a falſe conſtruction, for after (pie Iuuds lolvilas, 
Ulyſſes uſes Awoobilur, whereas it ought to be Aube; but this 
diforder is not without its effect, it repreſents the modeſt confuſion 
with which he addreſſes Nauſicaa; he is ſtruck with a religious 
ave at the fight of her, (for fo [Ras properly ſignifies) and con- 
fequently naturally falls into a confufion of Cy" this is 
not a negligence, but a beauty. Zuftathiue, | P. 
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But bleſt o er all, the youth with heav'nly charms, 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 190 
Never, I never view'd 'till this bleſt hour 
Such finiſh'd grace! I gaze and I adore ! 
Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours crown'd 
By Phoebus” altars ; thus o'erlooks the ground; 

Tt — 


Ver. 191.] Thus, more faithfully, and with a better rhyme : 
I n no mortal form have ſeen before 
Such finiſh'd grace. 

Ver. 193. Thus ſeems the palm.) This alluſion is introduced to 
image the ſtatelineſs, and exactneſs of ſhape in Nauſicaa, to the 
mind of the reader; and ſo Tully, as Spondanus obſerves, un- 
derſtands it. Cicero, 1. de /egibus, Aut quod Homericus Ulyſles 
Deli /e proceram & teneram palmam widiſſe dixit, hodie monſtrant 
eandem. Pliny alſo mentions this palm, lib. xiv. cap. 44. Necnon 
alma Deli ab ejuſdem Dei etate conſpicitur. The ſtory of the 
Palm is this : « When Latona was in travail of Apollo in Delos, 
« the earth that inſtant produced a large Palm, againſt which ſhe 
« reſted in her labour.” Homer mentions it in his hymns. 

Kn. 
Aſ xl r Poinx®-. 
And alſo Callimachus. 
Abealo J dn, an, ꝙ to ren d awe; 3 
| Ocmn®- wor) cinen. And again, 
— — — {Tivo d Ano; d n gun 
Ebanims, 
This alluſion is after the Oriental manner. Thus in the Pſalms, 
how frequently are perſons compared to Cedars? And in the ſame 
author, children are reſembled to Olive-branches, 

This palm was much celebrated by the ancients, the ſuperſtition 
of the age had given it a religious veneration, and even in the 
times of Tully the natives eſteemed it immortal ; (for ſo the 
abovementioned words imply.) This gives weight and beauty 
to the addreſs of Ulyſſes; and it could not but be very accept- 
able to a young lady, to hear herſelf compared to the greateſt 
wonder in the creation, 
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The pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaſt, 195 
I voyag'd, leader of a warriour-hoſt, 


But ah how chang'd! from thence my ſorrow 
flows; 


O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes!) 
Raptur'd 1 ſtood, and as this hour amaz'd, 
With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz d: 200 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus obſerves the particular, cones the of theſe 
two verſes. 


Any Jnerdle Toior A οοο ca pd Bups , 

Qoinzos viou preg avify operon in 
When Homer, ſays he, would paint an elegance of beauty, or 
repreſent any agreeable object, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt 
vowels and moſt flowing ſemivowels, as in the lines laſt recited : 
he reje&s harſh ſounds, and a colliſion of rough words; but the 
lines flow along with a ſmooth harmony of letters and ſyllables, 
without any offence to the car by aſperity of ſound. . 


Ver. 197.] An ungrammatical form of ſpeech, frequently 
cenſured in theſe notes, may be thus diſcarded : 


Reverſe how fatal! thence my ſorrow flows. 


Ver. 198. O Fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes !] There i is 
ſome obſcurity in this paſſage : Ulyſſes ſpeaks in general, and 
does not ſpecify what voyage he means, It may therefore be 
aſked how is it to be nnderſtood? Euſtathius anſwers, that the 
voyage of the Greeks to the Trojan expedition is intended by the 
Poet ; for Lycophron writes, that the Greeks ſailed by Delos in 
their paſſage to Troy. | 

Homer paſſes over the voyage in this tranſient manner with- 
out a farther explanation : Ulyſſes had no leiſure to enlarge upon 
that ſtory, but reſerves it more advantageouſly for a future diſ- 
covery before Alcinous and the Phzacian rulers. By this condu& 
he avoids a repetition, which muſt have been tedious to the reader, 
| Who would have found little appetite afterwards, if he had already 
been ſatisfied by a full diſcovery made to Nauſicaa. The obſcus 
rity therefore ariſes from choice, not want of judgment, 
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Raptur d I ſtand! for earth ne'er knew to bear 
A plant fo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair. 

Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my ſuppliant hands; 
For Miſery, oh Queen, before thee ſtands ! 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll'd, refign'd 205 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind 
Heav'n bade the deepto ſpare! but heav'n, my foe, 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe! 

- Inur'd to cares, to death in all its forms; 
Outcaſt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms! 210 
Once more I view the face of human kind : 

O let ſoft pity touch thy gen'rous mind! 
Unconſcious of what air I breathe, I ſtand 
Naked, defenceleſs on a foreign land. 

Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſupply 215 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement ſky : 
So may the Gods who heay'n and earth controul, 
Crown the chaſte wiſhes of thy virtuous ſoul, 


Ver. 204.] Or thus: 
Oh! queen, the form of woe before thee ſtands. 
Ver. 208.] Thus, more cloſely to the purport of the original 
language ; 
Spares only to exhauſt it's ftores of woe. 

The next couplet is proſaic, and JO be ſpared, as unauthoriſed 
by Homer. 

Ver. 214. ] A well-tuned ear would have given theſe epithets 
. tranſpoſed, in preference to a forced accent on the word naked: 
| Defenceleſs, naked, on a foreign land. 


Ver. 216.] Better, I think, 
To ſcreen my limbs, aud ward th inclement ky, 
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On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ſhed ; 
Bleſt with a huſband be thy bridal bed ; 220 
Bleſt be thy huſband with a blooming race, 

And laſting union crown your bliſsful days. 
The Gods, when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 
Firm union on their favourites below: 

Then Envy grieves, with inly-pining Hate; 225 
The good exult, and heav'n is in our ſtate. 

To whom the nymph : Oftranger ceaſe thy care. 
Wile is thy foul, but man is born to bear: 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 
And the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails : 239 


Ver. 220.] This verſe is encumbered with a trifling ſuper- 
Awity of expreſſion. Thus? | 


On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt Befing hed, | 
Their choiceft bleſſing of a bridal bed. 
Ver. 222.) An inſupportable rbyme. I would propoſe, 
And love unchang d your bliſsful union grace. 
The following A is a literal tranflation of the concluſion of 
this addreſs : 
| May heaven the fondeſt wiſhes of thy ſoul 
Indulge, and grant a huſband, and a home, 
And mutual love : for ſure of bleſſings firſt 
Is harmony of ſouls in wedded pair; 
Sight hateful and tormenting, to their foes ; 
To friends, delicious, to themſelves the moſt. 
Ver. 229.] Fove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſeales, 
And the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails.) 
The morality of this paſſage is excellent, and very well adapted 
to the preſent occaſion. Ulyſſes had ſaid, 
Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare! but heav'n, my foe, - 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe. 
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Bear, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of Jove; 


Who breathes, muſt mourn: thy woes are from 
above. 


But ſince thou tread'ſt our hoſpitable ſhore, 
Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 


Nauſicaa makes uſe of this expreſſion to pay her addreſs to Ulyſſes, 
and at the ſame time teaches conformable to truth, that the afflict- 
ed are not always the objects of divine hate; the Gods (adds ſhe) 
beſtow good and evil indifferently, and therefore we muſt not 
judge of men from their conditions, for good men are frequently 
wretched, and bad men happy. Nay ſometimes affliction diſtin- 
guiſhes a man of goodneſs, when he bears it with a greatneſs of 
ſpirit. Sophocles puts a very beautiful expreſſion into the mouth 
of OEdipus, x«>Ag xaxar, the beauty and ornament of calamitits. 
Euftathius.. 

Longinus i is of opinion, that when great Poets and Writers fink 
in their vigour, and cannot reach the pathetick, they deſcend to 
the moral. Hence he judges the Odyſſey to be the work of 
Homer's declining years, and gives that as a reaſon of its mo- 
rality : he ſpeaks not this out of derogation to Homer, for he 
compares him to the Sun, which though it has not the ſame 
warmth as when in the meridian, is always of the ſame bigneſs : 
this is no diſhonour to the Odyſſey; the moſt uſeful, if not the 
moſt beautiful circumſtance is allowed it, I mean inſtruction: in 
the Odyſſey Homer appears to be the better Man, in the Iliad the 
better Poet. | P. 


This is not the ſentiment of his original, which may be more 
faithfully repreſented as follows: 


Diſpens'd at will by all-controuling heaven, 
To good and bad terreſtrial wealth is given. 
Chapman has bree excellent lines on this paſſage ; — 
| Jove onely orders man's felicitie 


To good and bad, his pleaſure faſhions ſtill 
The whole proportion of their * and ill. 


Vo I. II H 
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To cloath the naked, and thy way to guide —235 
Know, the Pheacian tribes this land divide; 
From great Alcinous' royal loins I ſpring, 
A happy nation, and an happy king. 

Then to her maids — Why, why, ye coward 

train, 

Theſe fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain. 
Dread ye a foe? diſmiſs that idle dread, 241 
"Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to 
tread: ? | 
Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 
"Tis ours this ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 245 
Chear the ſad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 
S 


Ver. 238.] Or thus, more faithfully : 

Phæacia calls my potent fire her king. 
Ver. 242. *Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to trend. ] This 
I take to be the meaning of the word Sud, which Euſtathius ex- 
plains by Car & ippupuires, wivus & walens; or, be ſhall not be long 
lived. But it may be aſked how this character of valour in de- 
ſtroying their enemies can agree with the Phæacians, an effeminate, 
unwarlike nation? Euſtathius anſwers, that the protection of the 
Gods is the beſt defence, and upon this Nauſicaa relies. But then 
It is neceſſary that man ſhoatd co-operate with the Gods; for it 
is in vain to rely upon the Gods for ſafety, if we ourſelves make 
not uſe of means proper for it: whereas the Phæacians were a 
people wholly given up to luxury and pleaſures. The true reaſon 
then of Nauſicaa's praiſe of the Phæacians may perhaps be drawn 
from that honaurable partiality, and innate love which eyery per- 
ſon feels for his country. She knew no people greater than the 
Phzacians, and having ever lived in full ſecurity from enemies, 
ſhe concludes that it is not in Ta — of enemies to diſturb 
that ſecurity. H. . 
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By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Jove 1s lent. 
Then food tupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where waving ſhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams. 
Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 251 


To the calm current of the ſecret tide ; 


Ver. 247. 3 Fove the firanger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Fove is lent.] 
This is a very remarkable paſſage, full of ſuch a pious generoſity 
as the wiſeſt teach, and the beſt practiſe. I am ſenſible it may be 
underſtood two ways; and in both, it bears an excellent inſtrue- 
tion. The words are, the poor and ſtranger are from Jove, and @ 
ſmall gift is acceptable to them, or acceptable to Jupiter, Ai Qidm, I 
have choſen the latter, in conformity to the eaftern way of think- 
ing: He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the Lord, as it is ex- 
preſſed in the Proverbs. . 
Ver. 248.] This ſentiment is not at all in Homer, but from 
Proverbs, xix. 17. He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
« unto the Lord; and that, which he hath given, will he pay him 
« again.” 
Ver. 249.] It were eaſy to ſhun theſe wreiched rhymes; thus: 
With food ſupply'd, the wearied ſtranger lave, 
Where trees umbrageous ſcreen the ſubje& wave; 
Or, 
Where trees umbrageous o'er the waters wave. 
Or ftill otherwiſe, with the rhymes of Ogilby : 


Recruit his fainting ſoul with needful food, 
And bathe where ſheltering foliage crowns the flood, 
Ver. 251.] A literal verſion will ſhew the ſlovenly execution 
of our Poet: 
He ſpake; they ſtopt, and chear'd each other's hearts, 

Then led Ulyſſes to the ſhelter'd ſtream, 

As brave Alcinous' daughter gave command. 

Cloſe by, they place a tunic, and a robe, 
And give a golden cruſe of pureſt oil; 

Then in the river's current bid him plunge : 

But firſt the chief divine beſpake the maids. 
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Cloſe by the ſtream a royal dreſs they lay, 
A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay; 
Then unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, 255 
That breath'd a fragrance thro' the balmy ſky. 
To them the King. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care: retire, ye virgin train! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of the briny wave : 260 
Ye Gods! ſince this worn frame refection knew, 
What ſcenes have I ſurvey'd of dreadful view ? 
But, nymphs, recede! ſage chaſtity denies 
To raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes. 


Ver. 261.) This couplet is not accurate. Chapman has very 
well repreſented the thought of his author : 

And then uſe oile, which long time did not ſhine 
On my poore ſhoulders. 

Ver. 263. But, nymphs, recede! Sc.) This place ſeems con- 
tradictory to the practice of antiquity, and other paſſages in the 
Odyſſey: nothing is more frequent than for heroes to make uſe of 
the miniſtry of damſels in bathing, as appears from Polycaſte and 
Telemachus, &, Whence is it then that Ulyſſes commands the 
attendants of Nauſicaa to withdraw while he bathes ? Spondanus is 
of opinion, that the Poet intended to condemn an indecent cuſtom 
of thoſe ages ſolemnly by the mouth of ſo wiſe a perſon as 
Ulyſſes: but there is no other inſtance in all his works to confirm 
mat conjecture. I am at a loſs to give a better reaſon, unleſs the 
difference of the places might make an alteration in the action. 
It is poſſible that in baths prepared for publick uſe, there might be 
ſome convenience to defend the perſon who bathed in ſome de- 
gree from obſervation, which might be wanting in an open river, 
ſo that the action might be more indecent in the one inſtance than 
in the other, and conſequently occaſion theſe words of Ulyſles : 
but this is a conjeRure, and 3 as W to the reader's better 
jadgment. P. 
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The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 
Active he bounds; the flaſhing waves divide: 266 
O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 
And from his locks compreſs the weedy ooze; 
The balmy oil, a fragrant ſhow'r, he ſheds; 
Then, dreſt, in pomp magnificently treads. 270 
The warriour Goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 
With majeſty enlarg'd, and air divine: 


On the ſubject of this note, the reader may conſult my obſer. 
vation on Book iii. verſe 594. 


Ver. 265. — — — -—» af once into the tide 
Active he bounds ] | 

It may be aſked why Ulyſſes prefers the river waters in waſhing, . 
to the waters of the ſea, in the Odyſſey ; whereas in the tenth 
book of the Iliad, after the death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulyſles 
prefer the ſea waters to thoſe of the river? There is a different 
reaſon for this different regimen: in the Iliad, Ulyiſes was fa- 
tigued, and ſweated with the labours of the night, and in ſuch 3 
caſe the ſea waters being more rough are more purifying and cor. 
roborating : but here Ulyſſes comes from the ſeas, and, as Plu- 
tarch in his Sympoſiacks obſerves upon this paſſage, the more ſub- 
tle and light particles exhale by the heat of the ſun, but the rough 
and the ſaline ſtick to the body, till waſhed away by freſh waters. P. 


Ver. 271. The warriour Goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine.] Poetry 
delights in the marvellous, and * the moſt ordinary ſub- 
jects by drefling them with poetical ornaments, and giving them 
an adventitious dignity. The foundation of this fiction, of Ulyſſes 
receiving beauty from Pallas, is only this : the ſhipwreck and 
ſufferings of Ulyfles had changed his face and features, and his 
long faſting given him a pale and ſorrowful aſpect; but being 
bathed, perfumed, and dreſſed in robes, he appears another man, 
full of life and beauty. This ſudden change gave Homer the hint 
to improve it into a miracle; and he aſcribes it to Minerva, to 
give a dignity to his poety. He farther embelliſhes the deſcrip. 
tion by a very happy — Virgil has imitated it. 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 

His hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls. 

As by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 275 

His 1kill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives; 
— 


« Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis; namque ipſa decoram 

«<< Czſariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventæ 

« Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores. 

% Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 

« Argentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro.“ 
Scaliger, in the 6fth book of his Poeticks, prefers Virgil before 
Homer; and perhaps his opiniok is juſt: Manus he ſays is more 
elegant than vir; and addunt ebori decus, than xagle q bY: r ſa TALE» 
Os humereſque Deo fimilis, carries a nobler idea than Homer's 
Ae, x maooore ; and above all, 

« — — — — Lumenque juventz 

« Purpureum, & lætos oculis aMarat honores,” 
zs inexpreſſibly beautiful. 

It is ſaid that this image is made by the aſſiſtance of Vulcan- 
and Minerva: why by two Deities? Euſtathius anſwers, the firſt 
rudiments and formation of it in the fire is proper to Vulcan, and 
Minerva is the preſident of arts; Minerva gives the artificer wiſ- 
dom in deſigning, and Vulcan kill in labouring and finiſhing the 
work. A 

Thus Dryden in the parallel paſſage of Virgil, En. i. 826. 


His mother Goddeſs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples fine, 


Ver. 274-] Thus Milton, who had this paſſage of Homer in 
his eye: Par. Loſt. iv. 301. 
— — — — and hyacinthin locks, 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluſtring. 
Ogilby is not much amiſs: 
Minerva renders him more tall and fair, 
Curling in rings like daffadills his hair. 


Ver. 276.] There is nothing about * in Homer: the ſenſe 
is much better exhibited by Ogilby: 
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By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 
And o'er the filver pours the fuſil gold. 
So Pallas his heroick frame improves 279 
With heav'nly bloom, and hke a God he moves. 
A fragrance breathes around : majeſtick grace 
Attends his ſteps : th' aſtoniſh'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring ſeas, 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze. 
The wond'ring nymph his glorious port ſur- 
| vey'd, als 
And to her damſels, with amazement, Gia. 


Not without. care divine the ſtranger treads 
This land of joy : his ſteps ſome Godhead leads : 


þ mo ommammm—nanm—nnm—nmnmamo—meeg 


So ſhews bout filver a gilt border, wrought 

By one whom Vulcan and Minerva taught. 
A fimile, not unlike this in purport occurs in Proverbs, xxv. 11. “A 
« word fitly ſpoken, is like apples of gold in pictures of ſilver.“ 

Ver. 281.] This fragrance is from the tranſlator; and the 

rhymes are truly wretched. Thus? more faithfully : 

A roſeate beautie and majeſtic grace 
His limbs inſpirit and illume his face: 

which, I ſee, are the rhymes of Ogilby in no deſpicable couplet ; 
With ſo much beauty did the Goddeſs grace 
His ſpreading ſhoulders and majeſtick face. 

Ver. 283. He reclines along the murm'ring feas.] This little 
circumſtance, Euſtathius obſerves, is not without its effect; the 
Poet withdraws Ulyſſes, to give Nauſicaa an opportunity to ſpeak 
freely in his praiſe without a breach of modeſty: ſhe ſpeaks apart 

to her damſels, and by this conduct, Ulyſſes neither hears his own 
commendation, which is a pain to all worthy ſpirits, nor does 
"Nauſicaa-betray an indecent ſenſibility, becauſe ſhe ſpeaks wy to 
her own * and attendants. 
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Would Jove deſtroy him, ſure he had been driv'n 

Far from this realm, the fav'rite iſle of heav'n. 290 

Late a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 

The deſert ſands, and now he looks a God. 

Oh heav'n! in my connubial hour decree 

This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he! 

But haſte, the viands and the bowl provide — 295 

The maids the viands, and the bowl ſupply'd 

Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag'd, 

And with the gen'rous vintage thirſt aſſwag'd. 
— ——_—_—_ h 


Ver. 289.] A ſuperfluous diſtich from the-tranſlator. 
Ver. 293 J Oh heaw'n! in my connubial hour decree 
This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he !] 

This paſſage has been cenſured as an outrage againſt modeſty and 
credibility ; is it probable that a young princeſs ſhould fall in love 
with a ſtranger at firſt ſight? and if ſhe really falls in love, is it 
not an indecent paſſion ? I will lay before the reader the abſerva- 
tions of Plutarch upon it. If Nauſicaa, upon caſting her eyes 
« upon this ſtranger, and feeling ſuch a paſſion for him as Calypſo 
« felt, talks thus out of wantonneſs, her conduQ is blameable : 
« but if perceiving his wiſdom by his prudent addreſs, ſhe wiſhes 
« for ſuch an huſband, rather than a perſon of her own country 
« who had no better qualifications than ſinging, dancing and 
« dreſſing, ſhe is to be commended,” This diſcovers no weak- 
neſs, but prudence and a true judgment. She deſerves to be imi- 
tated by the fair ſex, who ought to prefer a good underſtanding 
before a fine coat, and a man of worth before a good dancer. 


Beſides, it may be offered in vindication of Nauſicaa, that ſhe 
had in the morning been aſſured by a viſion from heaven, that her 
nuptials were at hand; this might induge her to believe that 
Ulyſſes was the perſon intended by the viſion for her huſband ; 
and his good ſenſe and prudent behaviour, as Dacier obſerves, 
might make her wiſh it, without any W of imma- 
deſty. 1 By, 

The Poet underſtood nature better than his critics. 
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Now on return her care Nauſicaa bends, 
The robes reſumes, the glittering car aſcends, 300 
Far blooming o'er the field: and as ſhe preſs'd 
The ſplendid ſeat, the liſt'ning chief addreſs'd. 

Stranger ariſe ! the ſun rolls down the day, 
Lo, to the palace I direct thy way: 
Where in high ſtate the nobles of the land 305 
Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. 
But hear, tho* wiſdom in thy foul preſides, 
Speaks from thy tongue, and ev'ry action guides; 
Advance at diſtance, while I paſs the plain 309 
Where o'er the furrows waves the golden grain : 
Alone I re-aſcend—With airy mounds 
A ſtrength of wall the guarded city bounds : 
The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 
Full thro' the narrow mouths deſcend the tides : 


Ver. 300.] This tranſlation might lead the reader to conclude, 
that fond Nauſicaa had reſtored Ulyſſes to his former nakedneſs. 
We may ſubſtitute more correctly and perſpicuouſly, as follows: 


Her cloaths ſhe folds, the glittering car aſcends. 


Ver. 313.] The jutting land two ample bays divides 
Full thro the narrow mouths deſcend the tides,] 
This paſſage is not-without its difficulty : but the ſcholiaſt upon 
Dionyſius Periegetes gives us a full explication of it. Ard Mr 
ix4 1 Oaiaxic, Tor wir "AMxires, Toy N TM, 08 Ono? Kankiuaxes 
_ @uPidupes ,. The ifland of Phæacia has two ports, the one 
called the port of Alcinous, the other of Hyllus ; thus Callimachus 
calls it the place of two ports. And Apollonius for the ſame 


reaſon calls it 4u@piAz@rs, or the place which is entered by two 
ports, Dacier. | p. 
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The ſpacious baſons arching rocks encloſe, zi; 
A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that blows. 
Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins ; 
And near, a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num rous fleets toſtore, 
Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar: 320 
For not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the ſxill 


'To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill ; 


But the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 

Or teach the flutt'ring ſail to float in air. | 

They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, f 325 

Climb the ſteep ſurge, and thro' the tempeſt fly; 
| —————_ | 


Ver. 315.] To avoid a very common ambiguity, we might 

correct, 

Each ſpacious baſon arching rocks encloſe : 

but our tranſlator is * no means accurate in his execution of the 
paſſage before us: a paſſage, of that untractable nature, as to 
occafion great difficulty but to ar accompliſhed artiſt, with every 
form of expreſſion at his will, and leſs ſolicitous about the diſco- 
very of rhyme, than an infight into the genuine intention of his 
original, 

Ver. 325. They ruſh into the deep with eager joy. ] It is very 
judicious in the Poet to let us thus fully into the character of the 
Phzacians, before he comes to ſhew what relation they have to 
the ſtory of the Odyſſey : he deſcribes Alcinous and the people of 
better rank, as perſons of great hoſpitality and humanity ; this 
gives an air of probability to the free and benevolent reception 
which Ulyſſes found : he deſcribes the vulgar as excellent navi- 
gators; and he does this not only becauſe they are iſlanders, but, 
as Euftathius obſerves, to prepare the way for the return of 
Ulyſſes, who was to be reſtored by their conduct to his country, 
Sven apainſt the inclination of Neptune, the God of the ocean. 


But it may be aſked, is not Homer inoonſiſtent with himſelf, when 


be paints the Phæacians as men of the utmoſt humanity, and im- 
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A proud, unpoliſh'd race To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſland'rous tongues; 
Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 330 
„What ftranger this, whom thus Nauſicaa 
leads: 


% Heay'ns! with what graceful majeſty he treads ? 


mediately * calls them a proud unpoliſhed race, and given up to 
cenſoriouſneſs? It is eaſy to reconcile the ſeeming contradiction, 
by applying the charaQter of humanity to the higher rank of the 
nation, and the other to the vulgar and the mariners. I believe 
the ſame character holds good to this day amongſt any people who 
are much addicted to ſea- affairs; they contract a roughneſs, by 
being fectuded from the more general converſe of mankind, and 
conſequently are ſtrangers to that affability, which is the effect of 
a more enlarged converſation. But what is it that inclines the 
Phzacians to be cenſorious? It is to be remembered, that they are 
every where deſcribed as a people abandoned to idleneſs; to idle- 
neſs therefore that part of their character is to be imputed. When 
the thoughts are not employed upon tbings, it is uſual to turn 
them upon perſons + a good man has not the inclination, an indu- 
ſtrious man not the leiſure, to be cenforious ; ſo that cenſure i 15 the 
property of idleneſs. This I take to be the moral, intended to be 
drawn from the character of the Phzacians. * 


A profaic line, with a rhyme not to be endured. Thus? 
In the hoar deep their bending oars they ply, 

Ver. 331. What firanger this, whom thus Nauficaa leads ?] This 
is an inſtance of the great art of Homer, in ſaying every thing 
properly. Nauficaa had conceived a great eſteem for Ulyſſes, 
and ſhe had an inclination to let him know it; but modeſty forbid 
her to reveal it openly : how then ſhall Ulyſſes know the value ſhe 
has for his perſon, conſiſtently with the modeſty of Nauſicaa? 
Homer with great addrefs puts her compliments into the mouth of 
the Phzacians, and by this method ſhe ſpeaks her own ſentiments, 
as the ſentiments of the Phæacians: Nauſicaa, as it were, is with- 


drawn, and a WW for a more * praiſe 
of Ulyſſes, . P. 
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«« Perhaps a native of ſome diſtant ſhore, 

6 The future conſort of her bridal hour; 

« Or rather ſome deſcendant of the ſkies; 335 

& Won by her pray'r, th' aerial bridegroom flies. 

« Heay'n on that hour its choiceſt influence ſhed, 

„That gave a foreign ſpouſe to crown her bed! 

« All, all the God-like worthies that adorn + 

6 This realm, ſhe flies: Phaacia is her ſcorn.” 340 
And juſt the blame : for female innocence 

Not only flies the guilt, but ſhuns th* offence : 


Ver. 333-] The rhymes are faulty. More exactly to the ori- 
Zinal, thus ; | 


The diſtant wanderer, chance, ſome ſhip convey'd, 
A future conſort for the royal maid. 


Ver. 335. Or rather, ſome deſcendant of the ſties.] Euſtathius 
remarks, that the compliments of Nauſicaa anſwer the compliments 
made to her by Ulyſſes: he reſembled her to Diana, ſhe him to 
the Gods. But it may be aſked, are not both theſe extravagan- 
ces? and is it not beyond all credibility that Nauſicaa ſhould be 
thought a Goddeſs, or Ulyſſes a God ? In theſe ages it would be 
Judged extravagant, but it is to be remembered that in the days 
of Homer every grove, river, fountain, and oak-tree, were 
= thought to have their peculiar Deities ; this makes ſuch relations 
Fill as theſe more reconcileable, if not to truth, at leaſt to the opinions 
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1 of antiquity, which is ſufficient for poetry. P. 
Thus Ogilby; 4 nar 


| Or elſe ſome God deſcended from the ſky. 


| Ver. 337.1 Our tranſlator had Milton in view, Par, Loſt, viii. 
511. et N 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour 


Shed their ſelecteſt influence. 
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Th' unguarded virgin, as unchaſte, I blame; 
And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 
Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 345 
And publick nuptials juſtify the bride. | 


Ver. 344. —— the leaſt freedom with the ſex is flame, 
Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide. ] 


This is an admirable picture of ancient female life among the 
orientals; the virgins were very retired, and never appeared 
amongſt men but upon extraordinary occaſions, and then always 
in the preſence of the father or mother: but when they were 
married, ſays Euſtathius, they had more liberty. Thus Helen 
converſes freely with Telemachus and Piſiſtratus, and Penelope 
ſometimes with the ſuitors. Nauſicaa delivers her judgment ſen- 
tentiouſly, to give it more weight; what can be more modeſt than 
theſe expreſſions? And yet they have been greatly traduced by 
Monſieur Perrault a French critick ; he tranſlates the paſſage ſo 
as to imply that © Nauſicaa diſapproves of a virgin's lying with a 
% man, without the permiſſion of her father, before marriage; 
pd wicſola led him into this miſtake, which is ſometimes uſed 
in ſuch a ſignification, but here it only means canverſation: if the 
word uioſobas ſignified more than keeping company, it would be 
more ridiculous, as Boileau obſerves upon Longinus, than Per- 
rault makes it: for it is joined to a»&, and then it would infer 
that Nauſicaa diſapproves of a young woman's lying with ſeveral 
men before ſhe was married, without the licenſe of her father. 
The paſſage, continues Boileau, is full of honour and decency :; 
Nauſicaa has a deſign to introduce Ulyſſes to her father, ſhe tells 
him ſhe goes before to prepare the way for his reception, but that 
ſhe muſt not be ſeen to enter the city in his company, for fear of 
giving offence, which a modeſt woman ought not to give: a vir- 
tuous woman is obliged not only to avoid immodeſty, but the ap- 
pearance of it; and for her part ſhe could not approve of a young 
woman keeping company with men without the permiſſion of her 
father or mother, before ſhe was married. Thus the indecency 
is not in Homer, but in the critick : it is indeed, in Homer, an 


excellent lecture of modeſty and morality. Po 
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But would'ſt thou ſoon reviewthy native plain? 
Attend, aud ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main: 
Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars crown'd, 
To Pallas ſacred, ſhades the holy ground, 350 
We bend our way: a bubbling fount diſtills 
A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous ſcene ; 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours; 355 
And there the garden yields a waſte of flow'rs. 


Ver. 347.] But would'ft thou ſcon review thy native plain? 
Euſtathius and Dacier are both of opinion, that Nauſicaa had con- 
ceived a paſſion for Ulyſſes: I think this paſſage is an evidence 
that ſhe rather admired and efteemed, than loved him; for it is 
contrary to the nature of the paſſion to give directions for the de- 
parture of the perſon beloved, but rather to invent excuſes to 
prolong his ſtay. It is true Nauſicaa had wiſhed in the foregoing 
parts of this book, that ſhe might have Ulyſſes for her huſband, 
or ſuch an huſband as Ulyſſes : but this only ſhews that ſhe admired 
his accompliſhments, nor could ſhe have added ſach a ſpouſe as he, 
at all, if her affections had been engaged and fixed upon Ulyſſes 
only. This likewiſe takes off the objection of a too great fond- 
neſs in Nauſicaa; for it might have appeared too great a fondneſs - 
to have fallen in love at the firſt with an abſolute ſtranger, P. 


Ver. 350.] There is a redundancy of epithet in this verſe, 
Thus? 


To Pallas ſacred, reads it's foliage round. 


Ver. 351.] I would propoſe a contraction of theſe four verſes into 
half the compaſs, without any infidelity to the original, which 
ſupplies leſs than a line for this length of verſion: 


We bend our way: a bubling fountain lead. 
It lucid current ver the verdant mead's, 
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Hence lies the town, as far as to the ear 
Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air. 
There wait embow'r'd, while I aſcend alone 
To. great Alcinous on his royal throne, 360 
Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 7 
And to the lofty palace bend thy way: 
The lofty palace overlooks the town, _ 
From ev'ry dome by pomp ſuperiout known ; - 
A child may point the way. With earneſt gait 365 
Seek thou the queen along the rooms of ſtate ; 
Her royal hand a wond'rous work deſigns, 
Around a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 
Part twiſt the threads, and part the wool diſpoſe, 
While with the purple orb the ſpindle glows, 370 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow'rs, 
My royal father ſhares the genial hours; 
But to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe ; 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes : 
| — 

Ver. 371.] The following ſubſtitution is a much nearer reſem- 

blance to the ſenſe of Homer : 
There, like a God in bliſs, with her alone, 
My fire quaffs neftar on his gorgeous throne. 


Ver. 373. But to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe, ] This little 
circumſtance, ſeemingly of ſmall importance, is not without it's 
beauty. It is natural for a daughter to apply to the mother, 
rather than the father: women are likewiſe of a compaſſionate 
nature, and therefore the Poet firſt intereſts the queen in the cauſe 
of Ulyfles. At the {ame time he gives a pattern of conjugal 
affection, in the union between Arete and Alcinous. P. 


With more vigour, if I miſtake not, as follows: 
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So ſhalt thou view with joy thy natal ſhore, . 375 

Tho' mountains riſe between, and oceans roar. 
She added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd 


The filver ſcourge, it glitter's o'er the field: 


With {kill the virgin guides th' embroider d rein, 
Slow rolls the car before th' attending train, 380 
Now whirling down the heav'ns, the golden day 
Shot thro” the weſtern clouds a dewy ray; 
The grove they reach, where from the ſacred ſhade 
To Pallas thus the penſive hero pray'd. 384 
Daughter of Jove! whoſe arms in thunder wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield”; 
Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'd above my head : 
Attend, unconquer'd maid } accord my vows, 
Bid the great hear, and pitying heal my woes. 390 
Theu to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe, 
With all th' impaſſion d eloquence of woes. 
Ver. 375.] With more fidelity, as follows: 
So may'ſt thou hope thy friends to view, and come 
O'er the wide ſeas to thy dear native home. 
Ver. 379.] His original diQates, 


The ſtream they left ; ſhe guides th' embroider'd rein—, 
Ver. 387.] The proper participle is foſakes. We may ſubiti- 
tute, 
Neglected erſt, in vain — 
but the rhyme is faulty, and A be eng might be preferable : 
Neglected erſt, I ſought thine aid in vain, 
When Neptune daſht me in the whelming main. 
Ver. 389.] Theſe rhymes alſo are truly villainous. Thus! 
Hear from Phzacian land this prayer addreſs'd: 


Let ſoft compaſſion move each yielding breaſt. 
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This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 


(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the ſky : 
Stern God! who rag'd with vengeance unre- 


ſtrain'd, 
Till great Ulyſſes hail'd his native land. 
| — 
Ver. 391, — — — — but forbore to fy 


(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the ſty.] 

We ſee the ancients held a ſubordination among the Deities, and 
though different in inclinations, yet they act in harmony: one 
God reſiſts not another Deity. This is more fully explained, as 
Fuſtathius obſerves, by Euripides, in his Hippolytus ; where Diana 
ſays, it is not the cuſtom of the Gods to reſiſt one the other, when 
they take vengeance even upon the favourites of other Deities. 
The late tempeſt that Neptune had raiſed for the deſtruction of 
Ulyſſes, was an inſtance of Neptune's implacable anger: this 
makes Minerva take ſuch meaſures as to avoid an open oppoſi- 
tion, and yet conſult the ſafety of Ulyſſes : ſhe deſcends, but it is 
\ ſecretly. FP, 


Ver. 394-] A tranſpoſition, with the ſubſtitution of a ſingle 

word, will produce a verſe of unexceptionable rhyme at leaſt : 
His native land *till great Ulyſſes gain d. Editor, 

This book takes up part of the night, and the whole thirty- 
ſecond day; the viſion of Nauſicaa is related in the preceding 
night, and Ulyſſes enters the city a little after the ſun ſets in the 
following evening. So that thirty-two days are completed ſince 
the opening of the poem. 

This book in general is full of life and variety: it is true, the 
ſubje of it is ſimple and unadorned, but improved by the Poet, 
and rendered entertaining and noble. The muſe of Homer is 
like his Minerva, with reſpe& to Ulyſſes, who from an obje& of 
commiſeration improves his majeſty, and gives a grace to every 
feature. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
— — 
The Court of Alcinous. 


"FH E princeſs Nauficad returns to the city, and Ulyſſes 

foon after follows thither. He is met by Pallas in 
the form of a young virgin, who guides him to the palace, 
and directs him in what manner to addreſs the queen 
Arete. She then involves him in a miſt, which cauſes 
him to paſs inviſible. The palace and gardens of Alci- 
nous deſcribed. Ulyſſes falling at the feet of the queen, 
the miſt diſperſes, the Pheacians admire, and receive 
him with reſpect. The queen enquiring by that means 
he had the garments he then wore, he relates to ber and 
Alcinous his departure from Calypſo, and his arrival on 
their dominions, 


The ſame day e and the book ends with the 
night. | 1 4} 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


* IS book opens with the introduction of Ulyſſes to Alci- 
nous; every ſtep the Poet takes carries on the main deſign 
of the poem, with a progreſs ſo natural, that each incident ſeems 
really to have happened, and not to be invention. Thus Nauſicaa 
accidentally meets Ulyſſes, and introduces him to Alcinous her 
father, who lands him in Ithaca: it is poffible this might be true 
hiſtory ; the Poet might build upon. a real foundation, and only 
adorn the truth with the ornaments of poetry. It is to be wiſhed, 
that a faithful. hiſtory of the Trojan war, and the voyages of 
Ulyſſes had been tranſmitted to poſterity; it would have been the 
beſt comment upon the Iliad and Odyſſey. We are not to look 
upon the poems of Homer as mere romances,. but as true ſtories, 
heightened and beautified by poetry: thus the-Hiad is built upon 
a real difſention, that happened in a real war between Greece and 
Troy; and the Odyſſey upon the real voyages of Ulyſſes, and the 
diſorders that happened through his abſence in his own country. 
Nay, it is not impoſſible but that many of thoſe incidents that 
ſeem moſt extravagant in Homer, might have an appearing truth, 
and be juſtified by the opinions, and miſtaken eredulity of thofe 
ages. What is there in all Homer more ſeemingly extravagant, 
than the ſtory of the race: of the Cyclops, with one broad eye in 


their foreheads? and yet, as Sir Walter Raleigh very judiciouſly 


conjectures, this. may be: built upon a ſeeming truth: they were a 
people of Sicily remarkable for favagenefs and cruelty, and per- 
haps might in their wars make uſe of a.head-piece or vizor, which. 
had but one ſight in it, and this might give occaſion to failors 
who coaſted thoſe ſhores to:miſtake the ſingle fight of the vizor, 
for a broad eye in the forehead, eſpecially when they before 
looked upon them as monſters for their barbarity. I doubt not 
but we loſe many beauties in Homer for want of a real hiſtory, 
and think him extravagant, when. he only complies with the opi- 
nions of former ages. I thought it neceſſary to make this ob- 
ſervation, as a general vindication of Homer ; eſpecially in this 
place, immediately before he enters upon the relation of thoſe 
ſtories which have been thought moſt to. outrage. credibility : if 
then we look npon the Odyſley as all fiction, we conſider it un- 
worthily ; it ought to be read as a. ſtory founded upon truth, but 
adorned with the embelliſhments of poetry, to convey inſtruction 
with pleaſure the more effectually. 2 
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H E patient, heav'nly man thus . 
pray d; 

Vile the flow mules draw on th imperial maid: 

Thro' the proud ſtreet ſhe moves, the publick 


gaze; 
The turning wheel before the palace ſtays. 
With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, 


Receiv d the veſtures, and the mules unbound, 
> | — 5 0 
N o r 0 


Ver. 1.] Ogilby employs the ſame rhymes: 
Thus to his patroneſs Ulyſſes 1-0 
| Whilſt to the palace came the royal maid, 


os x, 
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She ſeeks the bridal bow'r : a matron there 


Phe riſing fire fupplies with buſy care, 


Whoſe charms in youth her father's heart in- 
flam'd, : | 
Now worn with age, Eurymeduſa nam'd: ts 


The captive dame Phæacian rovers bore, 

Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore, 

(A grateful prize) and in her bloom beſtow'd 

On good Alcinous, honour'd as a God : 

Nurſe of Nauſicaa from her infant years, IF 

And tender ſecond to a mother's cares, | 
— 


Ver. 9.] Circumſtances of this kind occur in other parts of this 
poem, but 1 find nothing here to countenance the notion of our 
lickeriſh tranſlator. His original ſtands thus : 

| Her for Alcinous they ſelected once . 
As a choice gift, becauſe Phæacia's rem 
Hle ſway'd, and homage as a God received. 


Ver. 10. Eurymeduſa nam' d.] Euſtathius remarks, that .the 
Phizacians were people of great commerce, and that it was cuſ- 
tomary in thoſe ages to exchange ſlaves in traffick g or perhaps 
Eurymeduſa might be a captive, piracy then being . honourable, 
and ſuch ſeizures of cattle or ſlaves frequent. 'The- paſſage con- 
cerning the brothers of Nauſicaa has not eſcaped the cenſure of 


. the criticks : Homer in the original calls them /;ke Gods, and yet 
i the ſame breath gives them the employment of ſlaves, they 


unyoke the mules, and carry into the palace the burdens they 
brought. A two-fold anſwer may be given to this objection, and 
this conduct might proceed from the general cuſtom of the age, 
which made ſuch actions reputable; or from the particular love 
the brothers bore their ſiſter, which 2 2 induce re to act thus, 
as an inſtance of it. | FINE P. 
Ver. 11.] Thus Hobbes: i 
Who tak'ne by rowers on the continent nf 
Was given to the king Alcinous. 
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Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ulyſles'took the winding wax. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, I 
Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air; 


Ver. 20. Around him frread a weil of thicken' air.] It may be 
aſked what occaſion there is to make Ulyſſes inviſible ? Euſtathius 
anſwers, not only to preſerve him from inſults as he was a ſtranger, 
but that he might raiſe a greater ſurpriſe in Alcinous by his ſudden 
appearance. But, adds he, the whole is an allegory ; and Ulyſſes 
wiſely chuſing the evening to enter unobſerved, gave occaſion to 
the Poet to bring in the Goddeſs of wiſdom to make him 
inviſible. 

Virgil has borrowed this paſſage from Homer, and Venus ren- 
ders Eneas inviſible in the ſame manner as Minerva Ulyſſes. 
Scaliger compares the two authors, and prefers Virgil infinitely 
before Homer, in the fifth book of his Poeticks. 


At Venus obſcuro gradientes aere ſepſit, 
« Et multo nebulz circum Dea fudit amiQtu ; 
« Cernere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere poſſet, 
« Molirive moram, aut veniendi poſcere cauſas.“ 


Scaliger ſays the verſes are more ſonorous than Homer's, and that 
it was more neceſſary to make Eneas inviſible than Ulyſſes, he 
being amongſt a perfidious nation. But was not the danger as 
great from the rudeneſs of the Phzacians, as from the perfdiouſ- 
neſs of the Carthaginians? Beſides, Virgil does not mention the 
perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians; ſo that it is the reaſon of 
Scaliger, not Virgil: and whether the verſes be more ſonorous, 
is ſubmitted to the ear of the reader. He is chiefly Aelighted 
with 
LES Et multo nebulz circum Dea fudit amictu.“ 

Qui folus werſus, ſays he, deterreat Græcos ab ea fententid » qud 
farm contendunt preferendum. He allows Kepropiog 7 inizoos, Oc, 
to be a tolerable ſmooth verſe, Commodus & rafilis, but yet far 
inferior to this of Virgil; 

% Molirive moram, & veniendi poſcere cauſas.“ 


It is but juſtice to lay the verſes of Homer before the reader. 
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To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar croud, 
Infulting ſtall, inquiſitive and loud. 

When near the fam'd Phæacian walls he drew, 
The beauteous city opening to his view, 
His ſtep a virgin met, and ſtood before: 25 
A poliſh'd urn the ſeeming virgin bore, 
And youthful ſmil'd ; but in the low diſguiſe 
Lay hid the Goddeſs with the azure eyes. 

14 Shew me, fair daughter, (thus the chief de- 

i mands) 

ih The houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands. z. 

Thro' many woes and wand'rings, lo! I come 

To good Alcinous' hoſpitable dome. 

Far from my native coaſt, I rove alone, 

A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown ! 


Kati Thr" dJooord; pro widn N , df 3 Abi 

11 nao ip xi, pid Sporiue 5d, 

3 Marie S ν f,“, &i] 

Kirehlesg 7 irie, x) itepeο arr; . 

I determine not which author has the greater beauty, but un- 
doubtedly Homer is more happy in the occaſion of the fiction than 
Virgil: Homer drew his deſcription from the wiſdom of Ulyſſes 
in entering the town in the evening, he was really inviſible to the 
Phzacians, and Homer only heightened the truth by poetry; but 
Virgil is more bold, and has no ſuch circumſtance to juſtify his 
relation; for Eneas went into Carthage in the open day. P, 


Ver. 26, — — The ſeeming virgin, &c.} It may be aſked why 
Minerva does not appear as a Goddeſs, but in a borrowed form ? 
The Poet has already told us, that ſhe dreaded the wrath of 
Neptune ; one Deity could not openly oppoſe another Deity, and | 
therefore ſhe aQs thus inviſibly. Te 
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The Goddeſs anſwer'd. Father, I obey, 35 
And point the wand'ring traveller his way: 
Well known to me the palace you inquire, 

For faſt beſide it dwells my honour'd fire ; 

But filent march, nor greet the common train 
With queſtion needleſs, or enquiry vain. 40 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe ; 

Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſtrous as their ſeas : 

The native iſlanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 


Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 45 
To build proud navies, and command _ 
main; 


On canvas wings to cut the wat” ry way 3 


No bird fo light, no thought fo ſwift as they. 
Thus having ſpoke, th” unknown celeſtial 

| leads : 

The footſteps of the Deity he treads, 50 

And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 

Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. 


Ver. 47. On canvas wings to cut the wwat'ry Way. .] This cir- 
cumſtance is not inferted without a good effect: it could not but 
greatly encourage Ulyſſes to underſtand that he was arrived 
amongſt a people that excelled. in navigation; this gave him a 
proſpect of being ſpeedily conveyed to his own country, by the 
aſſiſtance of a nation ſo expert in maritime affairs. Euſtatbius. P. 


A good couplet ariſes here from a correction of Ogilby : 


O'er Ocean's ample deep, as birds the ſkies, - 
Our navy ſeims, or nimbler Fancy flies. 
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(So Pallas order d, Pallas to their eyes 


The miſt objected, and condens'd the ſkies.) 
The chief with wonder ſees th' extended ſtreets, 55 
The ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 
He next their princes lofty domes admures, 


In ſep' rate iſlands crown'd with riſing ſpires; 


Ver. 53. — — Pallas to their eyes | the miſt condenſes. Scaliger 
in his Poeticks calls this an impertinent repetition, and com- 
mends Virgil for not imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it no 
leſs than three times; and indeed one would almoſt imagine that 
Virgil was of the ſame opinion, for he has followed the turn of 
this whole paſſage, and omitted this repetition: yet he treads 


almoſt ſtep by ſep in the path of Homer, and ZEneas and Ulyſſes 


are drawn in the ſame colours ; 

Miratur molem Eneas, magalia quondam : 

Miratur portas, ſtrepitumque & ſtrata viarum.” 

Sa ihiagu 9 3Jvows es sg Hoa, K. ; 

Abra Hpway ayopasy % TH6X 16 paxpt, | | 

T, (HoNorrtoow cpu pb . 
Homer poetically inſerts the topography of this city oo the Phæa- 
cians: though they were an unwarlike nation, yet they underſtand 
the art of fortification ; their city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, 
and that wall guarded with paliſades. But whence this caution, 
ſince Homer tells us in the preceding book, that they were in no 
danger of an enemy ? It might ariſe from their very fears, which 
naturally ſuggeſt to cowards, that they cannot be too ſafe ; this 
would make them practiſe the art of fortification more aſſiduouſſy 
than a more brave people, who uſually put more confidence in 


valour than in walls, as was the practice of the Spartans, E. 
Or thus, with more fidelity: 


- So Pallas order d: ſhe, with friendly care, 
Pour'd o'er the chief a veil of thicken'd air. 
n verſe 20 above. Or otherwiſe, as follows: 


So Pallas order'd: Pallas kindly ſhrouds 
Her fav'rite hero in a veil of clouds. 


Yer. 57.] Thus Ogilby: 
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And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ſtone, 

That gird the city like a marble zone. 60 

At length the kingly palace gates he view'd : 

There — the. Goddeſs, and her becher re- 
ne wd. | 

My talk is done 3 the manſon 500 inquire 

Appears before you: enter, and admire. 

High-thron'd, and n chere thou ſhalt 
betiold:- -{1ft 34 | my 

The ſceptred rulers. | Fear not, het be bold: 

A decent: boldneſs ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends, -/ 


1 = 
4 
— — — 


Where he their port and ſtately ſhips admires, 
Their forum, bullwarks crovun d quith lofiy fpires. 


Ver. 60.] A verſe exquiſitely beautiful, ſolely due to the inven- 
tion of our tranſlator, 


Ver. 63. My taſe is done, c.] As Deities ought not to be 
introduced without a neceſſity, ſo, when, introduced, they ought 
to be employed in acts of importance, and worthy of their divi- 
nity: it may be aſked if Homer obſerved this rule in this epiſode, 
where a Goddeſs ſeems to appear only to dire& Ulyſſes to the. 
palace of Alcinous, which, as he himſelf tells us, a child could 
have done? but the chief deſign of Minerva was to adviſe Ulyſſes 
in his preſent exigencies: and (as Euſtathius remarks) ſhe opens 
her ſpeech to him with great and noble ſentiments, She informs 
him how to win the favour of Alcinous, upon which depends 
the whole happineſs of her hero; and by which ſhe brings 
about. his re-eſtabiſhment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole 
Odyſſey. Virgil makes uſe of the ſame method in his Aneis, 
and Venus there executes the ſame office for her ſon, as Minerva 
for her favourite, in ſome I as a guide, but chiefly as a 
counſellor, P. 
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Firſt to the queen prefer a ſuppliant's cham, 


For know, from Ocean 4 God Nauithous rung, | 
And Peribza, beautiful and young : 
(Eurymedon's laſt hope; who rul'd of old 
The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold; 35 
Periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 
Periſh'd the prince, and left this only heir.) 
Who now by Neptune*'s am'rous pow r compreſt, 
Produc'd a monarch that his people bleſt, 
Father and prince of the Phæacian name; 8. 
From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came. 


5 


Ver. 70.] So Chapman: | 
| You firſt ſhall find the queene in court, whoſe name 
Is Arete: of parents borne, the /ame 
That was the king her ſpouſe. - 


Ver. 74. Eurymedon, &e.] This paſſage is worthy ROPER 
as it difcovers to us the time when the race of the ancient giants 
periſhed ; this Eurymedon was grandfather to Naufithous, the 
father of Alcinous ; ſo that the giants were extirpated forty or 
fifty years before the war of Troy. This exactly agrees with 
ancient ſtory, which informs us, that Hercules and Theſeus purged 
the earth from thoſe monſters. Plutarch in his life of Theſeus 
tells us, that they were men of great ſtrength, and publick robbers, 
one of whom was called the Bender of Pines. Now Theſeus ſtole 
away Helen in her infancy, and conſequently theſe giants were 
deſtroyed ſane years before the Trojan expedition. Dacier, 
Plutarch. 8 


ver. 76. Theſe rhymes are inadmiffible : but an cogent fab 
Kiration does not readily occur. 


7 
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The firſt by Phœbus burning arrows fir d, 
New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth! expir'd. 
No ſon furviv'd: Arete heir'd his ſtate, - 
And her, Alcinous choſe his royal mate. 85 
With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
This queen he graces, and divides the throne : 
In equal tenderneſs her ſons conſpire, 


And all the children emulate their fire. | 
When thro' the ſtreet ſhe gracious deigns to 
move, 90 


(The publick wonder, and the publick love) 
The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her 
praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as on a Goddeſs, gaze. 
— 

Ver. 84, Cc. Arete.) It is obſervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to Alcinous, an inſtance that the Grecians married 
with ſuch near relations: the ſame appears from Demoſthenes and 
other Greek orators. But what then is the notion of inceſt amongſt 
the ancients ? The collateral branch was not thought inceſtuous, 
for Juno was the wife and ſiſter of Jupiter. Brothers likewiſe 
married their brothers wives, as Deiphobus Helen, after the death 
of Paris: the ſame was practiſed amongſt the Jews, and conſe- 

quently being permitted by Moſes was not inceſtuous. So that 
the only inceft was in the aſcending, not collateral or deſtending 
branch ; as when parents and children married ; thus when Myrrha 
lay with her father, and Lot with his daughters, this was ac- 
counted inceſt, The reaſon is very evident, a child cannot pay 
the duty of a child to a parent, and at the ſame time of a wife 
or huſband ; nor can a father act with the authority of a father 
towards a perſon who is at once his wife and daughter. The re- 
lations interfere, and introduce confuſion, where the law of nature 
and reaſon requires regularity. - | | P. 
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She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt 
To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppteſt; 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing orhers, bleſt. 80 
Go then ſecure; thy humble wit prefer dae 
And owe thy country and chy friends te her. 

„With that the Goddeſs deign'd 50 longer ſtay, 
But.o's er the world of waters Wing d her way r At 
Forſaking Soheria s ever: pleaſing- More, i . 
* winds to Madlen be irgin bore; 


Al. * 4 4 


— 497 
Ver. 94: This" peiphs? is 73s 4 looſe and Trxurian inn 
of his author, h may be N given thus: 00} .96 1 


* rp; 


ef F 


Nor wants the queen benevolence. of 4 Kyo TH 
4; 2 P. * 2. * 


Her kind interpoſition ſolves diſputes. _* | 


Ver. 95. To heal An, Hr.] This office of Arete has been 
T60ked upon as ſomewhat extradrdinary, that ſhe ſhould decide the 
4quarfels' of the ſubjects, 2 province more proper for Alcinous; 
and therefore the ancients endeavoured to ſoften it by dire 
rradin 55 3. and inſtead; of len * viene, they mines | Jaw 7 
bebte, or he Alu wo, Locken. Pod in the text 
reads ft in 4 third W Bi * 100 Th, ;"or by her ver /dom. . .Spon- 
danus believes, that s 75 mark in the government of 


| the Phzacians ; but Euſtathius hin the Poet intended co ſet the 


character of Arete in a fair point vf Hghr, "ſhe beuring the chief 
part in this bodki and a preat ſhare in the ſequel! of. che Odyſley; 
by 4þis method be introdutes har tothe beſb advantage; and males 
her & perſon of importance, and worthy! to have alplade if herwicht 
Poetry: and indeed he ba Siven net awer attiiable cha. 
r o 2 TD cold n jj to 2fofo0 199 4 HEAP: 

„Wer. y Thereader may compare the tuin ber is f theme 
verſes of thecoriginal by Bronte jn bog vi verif 3552-2" = * 
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Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry 
With opening ſtreets and ſuining ſtructures ſpread, 
She paſt, delighted with the well-known ſeats; 105 


And to Erectheus' ſacred dome retreats. 
_ - Meanwhile Ulyſſes at the palace waits, 
There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, 
* in amaze before the royal gates. 
— 
Ver. 103.] Or thus: 
Therce to where Athens in majeſtic pride 
Spreads her broad ſtreets and ample ſtructures wide. 
Ver. 105.] This verſe is interpolated by our Poet ; and the next 
might be more properly written thus: 
| And to EreQheus' well-wrought dome retreats, 
Ver. 109. Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates.) The Poet here 
opens a very agreeable ſcene, and deſcribes the beauty of the 


and gardens of Alcinous. Diodorus Siculus adapts this 
paſſage to the iſland Taprobane, Juſtin Martyr to Paradiſe; 
Tz Ilapadiiov di ein To A xiTov c eToinxe. He tran- 
ſcribes this whole paſſage into his apology, but with ſome varia- 
tion from the common editions, for inſtead of 

— — —— — NAG A al 
= 5 he reads, 

M ad aipn gpu, & c. perhaps more elegantly. 
a obſerves that Homer ſuits his poetry to the things he 
relates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a deſcription of this na- 
ture, nor an opportunity to introduce it in a poem that repreſents 
nothing | but objects of terroùr and blood. The Poet himſelf ſeems 
to go a little out of the wax to bring it into the Odyſley ; for it 
has no neceſſary connexion with the poem, nor would it be leſs 
perfect if it had been omitted; but as Mercury, when he ſurveyed 
the bower of Calypſo, raviſhed with the beauty of it, ſtood a 
while in a till admiration: ſo Homer, delighted with the ſcenes 
he draws, ſtands fill a few moments, and ſuſpends the ftory of 
the poem, to enjoy che beauties of theſe gardens of Alcinous. 
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The front appear d with radiant ſplendours gay, 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. 111 
The walls were maſſy braſs: the cornice high 


Blue metals crown d, in colours of the ſky : 


Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe; 
The pillars ſilver, on a brazen baſe; 115 
Silver the lintals deep-proje&ing o'er, 
And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 
Two rows of ſtately dogs, 'on either hand, 
In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand. 

| — 
Vit even here he ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run 
out into a long deſcription: he concludes the whole in the com- 
paſs of twenty verſes, and refumes the thread of his ſtory. Rapin, 


1 etonfeſs, eenſures this deſcrrption of the gardens: he calls it 
Fxerile and too Hyht for eloquence, that it is ſpan out to too great 


 &lenyth, and is ſomewhat affected, has no due coherence with, 


hor bears a juſt proportion to, the whole, by reaſon of its being 
too glittering. This is fpoken with too great ſeverity: it is 
neceflary to relieve the mind of the reader ſometimes with gayer 
ſcenes, that it may proceed with a freſh appetite to the ſucceeding 
entertainment: In ſhort, if it be a fault, it is a beautiful fault; 
and Homer may be faid here, as he was upon another occaſion by 
St. Auguſtin, to be dalciim2 varus. The admiration of the gold 
and filver is no blemiſh to Ulyſſes: for, as Euſtathius remarks, it 
proceeds not out of avarice, but from the beauty of the work, 
and uſefulgeſs and magnificence of the buildings. The whole 
deſcription, continues he, ſuits the character of the Phæacians, a 


proud, luxurious people, delighted with ſhew and oſtentation. P. 


Ver. 212.) This unpleafant concurrence of ns ſounds 
ſhould have been avorted. 


| The walls were beat braſs: 
which i is alſo correctly faithful. 


är 


; ſeen that dogs were kept as a pitte of ſtate, from the inſtance of 
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Theſe Vulcan form'd with art divite, to wait e 


Immortal guardians at Alcinous' gate; 

Alive each animated frame appears, 

And fill to live beyond the pow'r of years. 

Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais d, 
Where various carpets with embroidry blaz d, 13 5 


— 


thoſe that attended Telemachus: here Alcinous has i images of 
dogs in gold, for the ornament of his palace ; Homer animates 
them in his poetry: but to ſoften the deſcription, he 
Vulcan, and aſcribes the wonder to the power of a God, If we 
take the poerical dreſs away, the truth is, that theſe dogs were 
formed with ſuch excellent art, that they ſeemed to be alive, and 
Homer, by a liberty allowable to poetry, deſcribes them as really 
having that life, which they only have in appearance. In the 
Hiad he ſpeaks of living tripods with greater boldneſs. Euſta- 
thius reetes another opinion of ſome of the ancients, who thought 
thefe Kl not to be animals, but a kind of large nails (ze) or 
pins, made uſe of in buildings, and to this day the name is re- 
tained by builders, as dogs of iron, &c. It is certain the words 
will bear this interpretation, but the former is more after the ſpirit 
of Homer, and more noble in poetry. Beſides, if the latter 
were intended, it would be abſurd to * of ſo little 
importance to a Deity. * 
Ver. 121.] Thus Ogilby: ; 
| Immortal guards, and never to be old. 
Ver. 122.] Better, perhaps, than this tautology, thus: 
Alive each well-reſembled frame appears. 

Ver. 124. Fair thrones within, &c.) The Poet does not ſay of 
what materials theſe thrones were made, whether of gold or 
filver, to avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous in his 
deſcription ; it being almoſt incredible, remarks Euſtathius, that 
ſuch quantities of gold and filver could be in the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
a King as Alcinous; though, if we conſider that his people were 
greatly given to navigation, the relation may come within the 


re on credibility. F. 
K. a | 
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The work of matrons: theſe the Princes 1 
Day following day, a long · continu'd feaſt. 
Refulgent pedeſtals the. walls ſurround, 

Which boys of gold withflamingtorchescrown'd; 
The poliſh'd ore, reflecting ev Ty ray, . 
Blaz d on the banquets with a double day. | 
Full fifty handmaids form the houſhold train; 
Some turn the mill, or ſift the golden gran 3 
Some ply the loom; their buſy fingers move 
Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. 


er, I 2 Rae Kal, the walls furreund, 5 * 
1 4 . | Which 1 75 20 % with Jlaming torches crown” 4]. N 
This is a remarkable piece of grandeur ; lamps, as appears from 
e eighteenth of the Odyſſey, were. not at this time, — own to 
the Greciang, but only torches: theſe 1 were held by! images in the 
ſhape of of beautiful youths,, and thoſe 1 images were of g Lu- 
cretius has tranſlated theſe verſes. * 


N Aurea ſunt j Juyenum ſi ſimulacra per zdeis, N 
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„Lain aar, epalis ot Ser ee 
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s firſt ſeen i in "the S it i at porn xr ate | is 
the leaf I of pomp or luxury. in his palace or abe - 
ments. e Phzacians are of an op ppoſite character, and the 
Poet deſcribes them conſiſtently with it; they are all along a 
proud, idle, effemimate people: ' thout Th ſuch a pompous deſcrip- 
tion would have ill fuited th e wife Neto, it exkellently agrees. 
with the vain, Aleinous. 541 53 en t ? tort? Yo vn. 

Ver. l. LT th A beantifil codes; but” witty his 25 
rat verfion will Aſoves? St 

There boys of gold on poliſh'd baſes ſtood ; 3 

Tbein hands held blazing torches," to dil, N 1 
for the the bänquet thro* the gloom c of night. | 


Ver. 1 15 A. Paplar-leaves Avben” Zephyr fans the grove.] 


; 
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Not more renown'd the men of Schetia's i iſle, \ . "ix 


1 ſai _ wh and all the naval toll, 
rr J Je aA 
eee. une ende ad foms; en k 
the work, others to the damſels employed in work: Euſtathius i is 
of the opinion that it alludes to the damfels, and expreſſes the 
quick and continued motion of their hands: I have followed this 
interpretation, and think that Homer! intended to illuſtrate et 
quick and intermingled motion, by comparing them to the branch 
of a poplar agitated by winds, all at once in motion, ſome bend · 
ing this, ſome that way. The other pen en are more 
forced, and lefs intelligibleQ. iq aq 
The "verſe! omitted after. this by, our Poet, I would thus 
tranſlate : : 
The new-wrought texture gleam'd an oily gloſs. _ 
The ancients were accuſtomed to perfume” their” garments with 
fragrant oils : let the reader compare Iliad xvill. verſe 686, of 
this tranſlation, and eſpecially the original of that Fange. Chap- 
man's verſion here may ſerve as'a comment: F 
That th' oile (of which the woolle had drunke his bm, e 
Did wich his moiſture in light dewes diſtill, 5 
3 107. [Of the original, ] oy gs þ 


Kaypogiur 9 oboricn Pf ob 8 2 


+1 1%. is 


This paſſage i is not without diffigulty.; ſome of the ancients under- 
ſtood it to ſignify the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the tex 

W. ich was ſq compact wrought that oil could not penerrate, it ; 
gthe rs thought. it expreſſed the ſmoothneſs and, ſoftneſs, of it, pl 
if oi ſeemed to low from it; 5 or laſtly, that it hone with ſuch p 


b. 


glolly colour as looked like oil. Dacier renders the verſe accor- 
1. 
to the opinion firſt, recited. | * ds 6 t Jeb 1587 
80 cloſe the work, chat oil diffus'd in vain, Fn. be bu ng 
0141 Glides off innoxious and without a ſtain. 
Any of theſe interpretations make the paſſage iancligible (thaugh 
1 think the deſcription does better without it.) It is left tothe 


judgment of che reader which to prefer ; 5 they are all to. be found 
in Euſtathius. 


Ver. 136, The rhymes a are vicious, "Thus? "Vow bs 

Not more regown'd their, men, with eg ji 

PIV the ſwift ſhip, ade catch the driving gale - _. 
— 


r 
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Than/works of female {kill their women's pride, 
The flying ſhuttle thro' the threads to guide: 
Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 140 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts. 

Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies. 


Ver. 138. — — works of female ſeill their women's pride.] We 
may. gather from what Homer here relates concerning the ſkill of 
theſe Phæacian damſels, that they were famed for theſe works of 
Curioſity : the Corcyrians were much given to traffick, and per- 
haps they might bring ſlaves from the Sidonians, who ind ted 
them in theſe manufactures. Dacier. | P. 

The conſtruction of the verſion here is very obſcure. 

Ver. 141.] Better, perhaps, | 

 Inventiye-wwit, and a/l-ingenious arts. 
Ver. 142. Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies.] This famous 
garden of Alcinous contains no more than four acres of ground, 
which in thoſe times of ſimplicity was thought a large one even 
for a prince. It is laid out, as Euſtathius obſerves, into three 
parts: a grove for fruits and ſhade, a vineyard, and an allotment 
for olives and herbs. It is watered with two fountains, the one 
ſupplies the palace and town, the other the garden and the flowers. 
But it may be aſked what reality there is in the relation, and 
whether any trees bear fruit all the year in this iſland ? Euftathius 
obſerves, that experience teaches the contrary, and that it is only 
ame of the greateſt part of the year; Homer, adds he, diſguiſes 
the true fituation of the Phzacians, and here deſcribes it as qne of 
the happy iſlands; at once to inrich his poetry, and to avoid a 
diſcovery of his poetical ' exaggeration, The relation is true of 
other places, if Pliny and Theophraſtus deſerve credit, as Dacier 
abſerves ; thus the Citron bears during the whole year fruits and 
Aowers. Arbos. ipſa omnibus boris pomifera, . aliis cadentibus, alli 
mratureſcentibus, aliis vero ſubna ſcentibus. The ſame is related of 
other trees by Pliny : Nowsſque fructus in his cum Annotino pendet ; 
he affirms the like of the Pine, Haber fructum matureſcentem, habet 
proximo anno ad maturitatem venturum, ac deinde tertio, &c. So that 
what Homer relates is in itſelf true, though not entirely of Phæ- 
acia. Or perhaps it might be only intended for a more beautiful 
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Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around, 145 
e manner of deſcribing the conſtant ſavabon of eas/ 
fruit after another in a fertile climate. 

— — — — Figs on figs ariſe. 

Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick ſcoffingly to the. ſycophants a 
Athens: he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing at the 
death of Socrates: and, quoting this verſe, he ſaid he would not 
live in a place where 

— — — -- P'p4os 70 & im} (pro. 
alluding to the derivation of the word ſycophant. Faffarbius. 
Some dry the black' ning eluſters in the ſun, | 

To underſtand this paſſage aright, it is neceſſary to, know the 
5 manner of ordering the vintage amongſt the Greeks. Firſt, they . 
. carried. all the grapes they gathered into a houſe for a ſeaſon; 
f afterwards they expoſed them ten days to the ſun, and let them lie 
g abroad as many nights in the freſhneſs of the air; then they kept 

them five days in cool ſhades, and on the ſixth they trod them, and 
put the wine into veſſels. This we learn from Heſiod: iyſav, verſe. 


229, 
5 0 Dre 
8 AziZau d' neniu inc & ee za NN * 
3 Ilivis & (pongoa, Il N wi; alyi apo | 
Awuga Arwbos RN 
Homer diſtinguiſhes the whole into three orders: ard the 
grapes that have already been expoſed to the ſun are trod; the 
ſecond order is of the grapes that are expoſed, while the others 
arg treading ;, and the third, of thoſe that are ripe to be gathered, 
while the others are thus ordering. Homer himſelf thus explajns 
it, by ſaying, that while ſome vines were loaded with black and 
mature grapes, others were green, or but juſt turning to blackneſs, . 
Homer undoubtedly founds this poetical relation upon obſerving 
ſome vines that bore fruit thrice annually. Pliny affirms this to be 
true, lib. xvi. cap. 27. Vites quidem & trifere ſunt, quas ob id in- 
ſanas vocant, quoniam in iis alia matarefeents alie turgeſcunt, aliæ 
florent. Dacier. 
He caſt his eye on Ogilby : 
Cloſe to the gates, well hedg'd on either fide . 
Ver. 145.) Theſe ſever verſes are luxuriantly expanded from 
_ three of Homer, which may be literally repreſented thus ; 
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Tall thriving croes confeſs d the fruitful mould; 
The red ning apple ripens here to gold. 
Here the blue fig with duſeious juice o erſlower T 
With deeper: red the full pomegranate glows, 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty _ 
And- verdant olives flouriſh: round the year. 151 
The balmy ſpirit of the-weſtern.gale oT 
Eternal breathes on fruits untau ght to fail :- - {7 
Each dropping pear a fullow in. g pear en 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe f 
The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the Nane to blows 
The buds, to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order d vines in equal ranks arp 7 ox 
With all th' united labours; of the Neat et T 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, "169! 
Some. dry the black 'ning:clafters 1 in the , R 
Others to tread the liquid Harveſt join, 4 
The groaning preſſes foam with floods-of,wines./ 
Here are the vines ia. low 'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcoloux 'd ON; a.the. ſunny fide,- 7165 
Aud chere iu autumf 8 richeſt purple dy d. 
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16419 891 5% 90 b | 
"Beds of all var EIT Ver green. 
In beauteous order terminate the ſceile. 


567g o H'mebro bad 221101g 212717 >| 185 AT 
oak ! iu 151% Evo! Hon“ 
[There fagaſjoes an ſdliage dn £87 10 
| Pomegraitates} pears] antllapples, oblefrar! 
' Figs; weetly ldeious q oled ſpreading wide. 
Ver. 158. Thos Ogitby; Inaadiately before: 


Olives arſd ge Nrn. buddings ripe uppear \ 
Cheriſh'd with weſterm breaks all the year. 
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. crown'd: QT 22 4 20 gn 9199 31 
This thro' the gardens leads its une arbund, f. 
Viſits each plant, and Waters all the ground: * 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows ; +11 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring; 
The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 775 
Such were the glories which the Gods per 
To grace Alcinous, and his happy lancc. 
Ev'n from the chief, who men and nations „I 
Th' unwonted ſcene ſurpriſe and rapture drew 
In pleafing thought he ran the proſpect 0 er Ligo 
Then haſty enter d at the loſty door. 
Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand? 
With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land 
Prepar d for reſt, and off ring to the * G0 0 
Who deln the'v Virrue of the leepy rod. Yd 


211414 901 9158912H 


T 2 3 "This deſcription of the gardend of Hleiligus kagl 
xrentlated by Pope, and publiſhed in the (Guardian, 8 
the yy edition of his poems: nor did Ly dark 7 5 17 
vary from his Grigtnab exetutidn bf it. 3 850 
Ver. 176. "The reges will not pech. Thus Od ul 
The Gods theſe glories had ordain'd, to bes 
Their lov'd Alcinous in this bliſsful place. 
Ver. 183.] This is not from Homer, but Chapman- 
here alli the peeres he found, 5 
And captaines of Fhæacia, 2pith, cups cr d 
Ver. 184. Prepar d far nel. and off N Ihe God [. 11 1 
a N Who bears the wirthd of the flap nod hv ii 
+41 20; [8 Mercury d b f 
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Unſeen he glided through the joyous crowd, 
With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. 
Direct to great Aleinous' throne he came, 
And proſtrate fell before th imperial dame. 
Then from around him drop d the veil of night; 
Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to fight. 191 
The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 
Sent they gaze, and eye the God-hke gueſt. 


1 1 
— 
8 2—— nm] 
4 * * ” * 


I have already explained from Athenzug this cuſtom of affoing 
to Mercury at ht concluſion of entertainments : he was thoughr 
by the, ancients, to prefide over fleep: Dat ſomnos adimitpue, accord- 
ing to Horace, as Dacier obſerves. In following ages this prac- 
tice was altered, and they offered not to Mercury, but to Jove 


the perfecter, or » Zap rn. P. 


couple here: 
Veil'd in a cloud, the hero came unſeen 
Where fate Alcinous and his beautgous queen. 
Then ſuppliant, on her knee his hands he laid; 
White, ft in air, diſſolves his ambient ſhade. 

Ver. 190. Then from around bim drop'd the weil of night.) If 
this, whole ſtory of the veil of air had been told fimply and 
nakedly, it would imply no more than that Ulyſſes arrived with- 
out being diſcovered ; and the breaking of the veil denotes his 
firſt coming into fight, in the preſence of the queen. But Homer 
ſteps out of the yulgar road of an hiſtorian, and clothes it with a 
ſublimity worthy o of heroick poetry. In the * manner Virgil 
diſcovers his Auen to Dido: 

© — — — — Cum circymfuſa repente 
«« Scindit ſe nubes & in aera purgat apertum.“ 


Scaliger prefers theſe verſes tq thoſe of Homer, and perhaps with 
good reaſon ; he calls the laſt part of the ſecond verſe a divine 


addition; and indeed i it is far more. beautiful than the die pales 4%, 
of Homer, : P. 
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Daughter of great Rhexenor ! (thus began 
Low at her knees, the much-induring man) 193 
To thee, thy conſort, and. this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 
A ſuppliant bends : oh pity: human woe !. 
"Tis what the happy to th unhappy owe. 


A wretched exile to his country ſend, 200 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 


Ver. 196. Ta thee, thy confort, and this royal. train.] Minerva 
commanded Ulyſſes to ſupplicate the queen: why, then does he 
exceed the directions of the Goddeſs, and not only addreſs himſelf 
to Alcinous,* but to the reſt of the aſſembly ? Spondanus anſwers, 
that Ulyſſes adapts himſelf to the preſent circumſtances, and ſeeing 
the king and other peers in the ſame aſſembly, he thought it 
improper not to take notice of them: he therefore addreſſes him- 
ſelf to all, that he may make all his friends. But then does not 
Minerva give improper directions? and is not Ulyſſes more wiſe 
than the Goddeſs of Wiſdom? The true reaſon therefore may 
perhaps be, that Ulyſſes really complies with the injunctions of 
the Goddeſs : ſhe commands him to addreſs himſelf to the queen: 
and he does ſo: this I take to mean chiefly or primarily, but not, 


excluſively of the king: if the paſſage; be thus underſtood, it ſolves 
the objection. We 


Ver. 200. A wretched exile-to his country ſend.] Ulyſles here 
ſpeaks very conciſely : and he may ſeem to break abruptly into 
the ſubje& of his petition, without letting the audience either 
into the knowledge of his condition or perſon. Was this a proper 
method to prevail over an aſſembly of ſtrangers? Bur his geſture 
ſpoke for him, he threw himſelf into the poſture of a ſuppliant, 
and the perſons of all ſuppliants were eſteemed to be ſacred: he 
declared himſelf to be a man in calamity, and reſerves his ſtory 
to be told more at large, when the ſurprize of the Phæacians at 
the ſudden appearance of a ſtranger was over; this conciſeneſs 
therefore is not blameable, but rather an inſtance of Homer's 
judgment, who knows when to- be ſhort, and when to be 
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So may the Gods your better days increaſe, 
And all your joys deſcend on all your ace; 
So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 
Your people bleffing, by your people bleſt! 20 
Then to the genial hearth he bow/ d his we, 
And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 
Silence enſu'd. © The eldeſt firſt began, 
— CE n 


8 ver. dy or tha on account of the rhymes : 3 8 
S8 o may the Gods your days with Bang; grace—. © * 

Ver. 20%. A bunbled inthe aſbes took his place.] This was 
the cuſtom of {i pliants: they betook themſelyes to the hearth as 
ſacred, and à place of refuge. It was particularly in the pro- 
tection of Veſta: thus Tully, 4b. ii: 4% Natzrd Darum; Namem 
Vefte ſumptum oft a Gracis, ca of enim que illis icla dicitur, Juſque 
qu ad arar, & ocos pertinti. Apollonius likewiſe, as Spondanus 
e takes notice of this cuſtom of ſuppliants. 

2 5 ToY s us, xi } Zraude, ip" zel FH es. 
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1b is,” hey” betook” themſelves to the Nan 84 U re fat 
mute, which is the cuſtom of all unhappy ſupp Nan. 25 it w 1 025 
2 cuſtom, as Apollonius obſerves, to ſit mute, keis gives dr 
reaſon why Ulyſſes uſed but few words in his fapplicatide? he had 
greatly outraged-a practice that was eſtabliſhed as ſacred amongſt 
the Greeks, and had not ated in the character of me, if 
he had lanched out into a long or ation. 
This was the moſt ſure-and; ee ende ; thus 
when Themiſtocles fled. to Admetus king: of the. Moloſſians he 
TEK himſelf before the hearth, and was received, though that 
had formerly vowed his deſtruction. Plutarch indeed calls. 


it — unuſual 157 of ſupplication, but that proceeded. from his 
carrying a child in his a Arms to RAD the! greater 0 


from his throwing bit himſelf inte the he prot rf the 


Gods, EH 
Ver. 2052 *F4h, * fie , &c 1 The he e — fenen in a the origi 4 
25 Ne obſerves, is remarkable reh as old man, whe ho knew 
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Whoſe well-taught mind the, preſent age ſurpaſt; 
And join'd to that th experience of che laſt. 2 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion, flow'd n 0 "x 
Oh: fight (he cry d) diſhoneſt and unjuſt! 
A gueſt, Aa ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt! 4 tA 
To raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the * un " 
Befits a monarch. Lol the Peers around 53 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace, 
And ſeat him fair i in ſome diſtinguiſh'd Pets, a 
Let firſt the herald due r pay 62: = <P 
To Jove,' who guides the wand rer on his. way; 
Then ſet the genial banquet in his Views... = 3 ö 


a | 
1 


And | give. the WR gueſt! a ſtran 1ger's. was 


oY 


| 8 3 , —,.. C w, IL YE) KS. TE 
& * 0 
many ancient, and real: apariety of things 3 ; wy Was 1 2 long 


experience, and b being converſant i in ancient Why: he author 

of the book of Wiſdom = almok in the fame mom. cic 

preterita & de futuris oftimat, . a dh 
Me. 213.] S0 Chapman, but with more exafineG: „ mou : 
Aman, that all Phaagians paſt in years, de no)» 

And in perfwnſtve eloquence, all the pers.. 


Yam 221+] The adllenting' antcingd; 11 it das be. horne; . 
faithful to the original: aoνανν,ẽ, gal & 0977 140 _— za Dec 50 


K 

TJuoo Jove, of anyful ſuppliants giardian fewer, (094 
Our cranftator ſeems'ts have Had H ee Un Ogilby, and a5 pie; 
bably miſled by him: NG 394 90 Yi 19710! NEC 5 


er pour out of ine, "hat fo w , wy may toe 5 * 

=; l 155 955 due, liba la hay” ue Ke ha 
© "Who ſuch poor e pas 

0 berald in the fngular number was probably = Rete "IF 
| And bid the fh, zo tem per xine and i.. 
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His ſage advice the liſt ning king obeys, 2z4 
He ſtretch'd his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 
And from his ſeat Laodamas remov'd, 

(The monarch's offspring, and his beſt beloy'd) 
'There next his fide the God-like hero fat ; 
With ſtars of ſilver ſhone the bed of ſtate. 229 
The golden ew'r a beauteons handmaid brings, 
ReplenHh'd from the <ool tranflacent ſprings, 
Whoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreams ſupplies 
The table next in regal order ſpread, 

The glitt'ring caniſters are heap'd with bread: +35 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 

Of choiceſt fort and favour, rich repaſt ! 

Thus feaſting high, Alemous gave the ſign, 
And bade the herald pour the roſy wine. 


— 

Ver. 226. And from his feat Laodummr remow'd.] Plutarch in 
his Sympoſiacks diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the maſter of the 
feaſt ſhould place his gueſts, or let them ſeat themſelves promiſ- 
cuouſly : he there commends this conduct of Alcinous as an 
inſtance of a courteous diſpoſition and great humanity, who gave 
a place of dignity to a ſtranger and ſupplant. P. 

Our tranſlator follows Ogilby, and almoſt tranſcribes him. 

And from his place Laodamas remov'd, 
His ſon, who next him fate, and moſt belov'd. 

"Tam 229.] Homer ſays here only in general © on a reſſ 
dent throne,” but Ogilby : "ow 

And to a filver-ftudded chair convey'd. 

Ver. 230.] The reader may ſee a tranſlation of the ſame verſes 
in book i. verſe 179. and book iv. verſe 63. 

 Ver:"239.] The tranſlator might eafily have preſerved the form 
of his original, thus: | 

Pontomer ! temper ow the Tofy wine. 
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Let all around the due libation pax 23 
To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way. 
He ſaid. Pontonus heard the king's. command ; 

The circling goblet moves from hand to hand: 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 
Alcinous then, with aſpe& mild, began. »4x 

Princes and peers, attend! while we unpart 
To you, the thoughts of no mhuman heart. 
Now pleas'd and fatiate from the ſocial rite 
Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 
But with the rifing day, aſſembled here, 0 
Let all the elders of the land appear, 
Chapman has the ſame rhymes here: 


Serve wine through all the houſe, that al 0. 
Rites to the lightner, who is ſtill in n 


With humble ſuppliants : 
and after him Ogilby : 

That we to Jove may glad libations _ 

Who oft aſſiſts poor pilgrims in their way. 
See the note above on verſe 221. 
Ver. 240, «= the dur libution pay 

To Fove 

We have already ſeen that the whole afſembly was about to pour 


libations to Mercury ; whence is it then that they now offer to 
Jupiter? Euſtathius obſerves, it was becauſe of the arrival of this 
ſtranger, and Jupiter preſides over all ſtrangers, and is W 
ſtiled Zevg Ei and Zeòs ipriy®-. . i 


Ver. 246.] An improvement on Ogilby: 
Alcinous ſaid; You princes, Pll impare 
The intimating dictates of my bear. 


Ver. 251.] This. open vowel is bad; ond bis igual r. 
ſexibes, , 
More freqiine let dur Jenatert appears 
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Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 
And heav 'n propitiate in the ſtranger's cauſe : 
Then join'd in council, proper means aided 
Safe to tranſport him to the wiſht-for ſhore : 255 
How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour, but reheve the woe) 
Meantime, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bear: 
This interval, heav'n truſts him to our care; 
But to his native land our charge reſign'd, 260 
Heav'n's is his life tocome, and all the woes behind. 
Then muſt he ſuffer what the Fates ordain; 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 
And twins ev'n from the birth, are Oy and 
| man ! 
But if deſcended from th' G bow'r, 265 
Gracious approach us ſome immortal pow'r; 
If in that form thou com'ſt a gueſt divine: 
Some high event the conſcious Gods deſign. 
As yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, - 
The ſolemn facrifice call'd down the gueſt; . 270 


; Ver.'256.] This plane couplet is expanded from the follow: 
i Save: e 
— — — far diſtant though it be. 


Ver. 262.] The rhymes are not equally correct, nor is the 
ſenſe in tolerable correſpondence with his model. I ſhalt preſume 
to propoſe a coupler of much more faithful interpretation: 
Then muſt he ſuffer what the thread of Fate 
dag 260 © "Wore'ar his extrance'on this earthly fate. | 

8 269.] Theſe vicious rhymes frequently make their ap- 
pearance, and might now be ſaggeſted by Ogilby : 


Then — — 
And-t0:9W:6646:-fpulisr vis the-: God· nb ® 
Of i vor & traveller e 

And thine before him all che deſest c π - 
With, Heid ite renurße An face to ſace, 0 
The friends, and guardians of aur pious e. 
So near appraach: we: their celaſtial kind, _ 
By juſtive,. truth. andi prebity af mind; 


41 


uni 19; W re 2701 * W 


© When hecatombs we öfrer d, à bs a A | 7 
Wer wopld. uith dern, and freely fag. Gab 
x Vega May we zhus-dybfligute- for e | 

1 Then at our board the viſion heaven ien 2 

Familiar fat; reveaPd to mortal Ag. N. 

5k 273.] We have here no leſs than eight 3 from 
thre of Homer; 4 which, the {ubjoiged verſign þterally exhibits ; 
"Then if ſome lonely traveller. chance to meet, 1 

They. corn diigulſe: Ne 0 nesr are we allied z: o 

ee ee the wild giant:-triges. 34513 1 11 : 


Ong, Sf is our tranſlator 
wp e e 
Oe — dene 125 DIA. — 1 84. | 
Ver. a 0 eir £ ehefpial bind. Kc. There 
v Tome l 0 e *2nd much labour has been uſed 
$0 explain:it.. Some e e imply, that * we are as 
& nearly Allied to the Gods, 
deſcended ſrùm chem; 2nd? 
15 Ae Rin: def thaw: 1 


cc expe 


that fi frvour, Who reverence 
x: e \EBafahios . After andther method ; 
Aldmaut' ad colndaivedith Aveck Ratred wgataſt eme of the 


Cyclopsza | | 'thoRinatium ſrom'ehoir eoungy, and 
forced them to ek er nest: hableation.; he cherenenffreſſes that 
hatred, and ſays.thattbePhazeions:zelambile as much 


in FP 


Vor. II. d O. vd Dette £0. «#05 260808 das rau. 
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As our dire-neighbours of Cyelopæan birth; 279 
Match in fieree wrong, the giarit-ſons of earth. 
Let no ſuch ang: em. modeſt" oy 
rejoind 21 10 
The eee hs nou mind. | 
Alas! a mortal, like thyſelf, am I; 
No glorious native of von azure fry 415. 1457 7 
In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind? 48; 
How more inn of mind 


? he illuflrares it, by theving that the expreſſion has the ſame i impare 


wif ve ſhould ſay that Socrates comes as near to Plato in vittye, 
as Anytus and Melitus to one another in wickedneſs; and indeed 
the conſtration will be eaſy, by — *haxdey in the 


ſecond verſe. Der | BEA 

5 . 8 2 : - 4 
b ® r , 25 
Subandi, yl ba e od. a 1 208 


.-2Thaveareddy ſpoken of the preſence of he Gals ax the gart. 
fees, in A former note upon the Odyſſey: this a intercourſe 
of the Gods was bee U "the theology of the ancients; but 
then 16 Nlxinous Hurpriſed at the appoakaiit: of Ulyſſes, 
bm ke Tl Upon abu God, if ſuch! favours were frequent! 
Spondanus replies, that it is the unuſualneſs of the time, ot che 
_ appearance; that ſurpriſes Alcinous ;; the Gods appeared either at 
their ſacrifices," ift Heir journeys, mam looks upon 
this vst as a Ming extraordinary. lr BVE 05.515 . 


Yer, "N75 J The rhymes are bad, * were [they fhultleſs, tog 
ſoon return, and have, but Juſt preceded. ra: 34 


no fuch thought (now's wh with modeſt g grace 
_— — 155 A in thy mind have place. 

Ver. 283.1 This in ingermedigg phraſe, like bl 7 is not om 
Hemer, but from Ogi by, 25 well as the rhymes: my 

wha Leet, ny Wnt 


* *% 


But ach as you, a woful mortal J. „ 
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Alas, a mortal! moſt oppreſt of thoſe:* ..-> - 
Whom Fate has loaded with a wage wy ve 
By a ſad train of miſeries alone 
Diſtinguiſh'd long and ſecond now to none ! 290 


By heav'n's high will N e Hee: _ * 
ſhore; 


With heav'n's high will nos to „ ſulfer mers 
What hiſtories of toil could I declare ? 


But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair ; 
Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining faſt, 
My craving bowels ſtill require repaſt. 296 
Howe er the noble, ſuff ring mind, may grieve 
Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live 
Neceſſity demands our daily bread ; 5 
Hunger is inſolent, and will be faeodd. 300 
But finiſh, oh ye peers! what you ptopoſe, 
And let the morrow's' dawn conclude my woes, 


— 
Vers tak, The ces. here is very andes The 8 
; next lines are de to repreſent the following n 1 
author: 
| + > -Thoſes whom ba know gf ll th race of man, 
8. 2 "Nog lng te I match in woe: ,, 8 <4 
ay, ills ſurpaſſin sin num 
8 110 1 rechunt, - heaven' 8 ee Ne 
8 238•1 He fhoulg. have. Written, WT | 
; Whom Fate has laden with a weight of woes, 
Ver! 257. 1 Theſe inaceurate rhymes a are from Chaptany who 
Ffeſerves alſo a a ſent) ent of his author neglected by our Fpet: 
— — When moſt Wich cauſe 1 grieve, © 
He bids tne till, Fate, wan; and drbnke, And ln 
And this males all forget: 27. * 
. 


- 
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Pleas'd will I ſuffer alt the Gods ondain, 
To ſee my ſoil, my ſon, my friends, again. 
That view vouchſaf d, let inſtant death m lupe 
With ever during ſhade theſe happy eyes! 306 
Th' aſſembled pecrs with 3 praiſe ap- 
prov'd 


His pleaded reaſon, and the fuit he mov d. 


— 
Ver. 303.] Chapman is much more cloſe and faithful: 
And then let life go; when (withall) I ſee 
My high-rooft large houſe, lands and family. WL 
And our Poet has weakened the pathas of many ſimilar paſſages 
by too much expanſion and an intermixture of extrancops 
thoughts. 

Ver. 305. That wiew — let inflant death, &c.] It is 
vory neceſſary to recall frequently to the reader's mind the daſire 
Ulyſſes. has to reach his own country; and to ſhew that he is 
abſent not by choice, but neceſſity ; all the diſorders in his king- 
dom by reaſon of his abſence: it is therefore neceſſary 
to ſet the deſire of his return in the ſtrongeſt point of light, that 
he may not ſeem acceſſary to thoſe diſorders, by being abſent 
"when it was in his power to return, It is obſervable that Ulyſſes 
does not here make any mention of Penelope, whom he ſcarce 
ever omits in other places, as one of the chief inducements to 
wiſh for his country; the reaſon of his filence, ſays Euſtathius, 
is, becauſe hie is unwIMling to abate the favour of Alcinous, by a 


diſcovery that would ſhew it was impoſſible for him to marry his 
daughter; ſuch a diſcovery might make the king proceed more 
coolly towards his tranſportation; whereas it would afterwards 


be leſs dangerous, I ny Hy to 


' engage him in his favour. 


Ver. 308. So Milton, Tar. Loſt, vin. 510, N 


— — — the what was honor knew, 


And with obſequious majeſty ahr 
My pleaded reaſon. 
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Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of balmy fleep repairs. — 316 
Ulyſles-1 in the regal Walls alone f | 


Remain d: beſide him, on a ſplendid throne, 
Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone. 
The queen, on nearer view, the gueſt ſurveyd 
Rob'd in the garments her own hands had made; 
Not without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 316 
Her words addreſſing to the God-like man. 
Cam'ſt thou not hither, wond rous ſtranger! ſay, 
From lands remote, and o'er a length of ſea? - 
Tell then whence art thou ? whence that princely 
| air? 326 
And robes like theſe, 10 recent and ſo fair! 
Hard is the taſk, oh princeſs! you impoſe: 
(Thus ſighing ſpoke the man of many 5 


— 
ver. 370 Thus, exactly: 
Each to his dome for balmy ſleep repairs. 
Ver. 313.] A portion of his author, omitted after this verſe 
by our Poet, cannot be better given than from Chapman: 


— — — The handmaids then 1 Ind 
The veſſells of the banquet took away. ? 
Ver. 319.] Thus, with a proper rhyme and more dach 
A wretched wanderer o'er the watery way? 
Ver. 322. Hard is the taſk, oh prince “] neas in Virgil 
ſpeaks to Venus after the ſame manner, as Ulyſſes to Arete. 
„% © Dea, 6 primã repetens ab origine pergam, 
Et vacet annales noſtrorum audire laborum, 
« Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Olympo.” wap. 
Scaliger obſerves that Virgil ſo far exceeds the verſes,of Hamats 


that Lun not even bear a compariſon ; he is ſuperior almoſt 
L 3 
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The long, the mournful ſeries to relate 
Of: all my forrows, ſent by Heav n and Fate ! ie 
Vet what you alk, attend. An ifland lies 
Beyond theſe tracts, 
in. exery word; for inſtance; he renders, Imuxiu;, by primd ab 
*Figine, and adds the word wacer beautifully; aud ſtill mare beau- 
tifully he tranſlates S , annales noſtrorum audire [aborum ; 
eee eee the en e AURA 
5 N 11.4 
„ n f 
Which excellently defcribes the multitude of the fulferings of 
Eneas, which: ee eee 
whole day. 

I vill not deny but that Virgil excels Homer in this and many 
other paſſages which he borrows from him: but then is it a juſt 
concluon to infer, after the manner of Scaliger, that Virgil is a 
better Poet than Homer? To conclude from particulars to gene- 
rals is a falſe way of arguing. It is as if in a compariſon of two 
perſons, a man ſhould from ſingle features give a ſuperiority of 
beauty, whichis only to ber gathered from the Ty of the 
whole heady; wh wwe ner ae tegny 2 bn = E. 
— es '324-P OSU) mi ight furniſb ah rhyrkes beben us; 

n ee 32 LDR Fmpoſſble ins. 
| Breit guten, IX 1 ay rte relere, Fe | 
” F — — we'by FW. 
* ver. 426. "Yet ao bt jou aſt, attend ——] Homer here gives 2 
dum ary of the ſubjeck of the ted preceding books: this recapi- 
*ealation tannot indeed be avoided, becauſe it is neceſſary to let 
© Alginous into his tory, and this cannot be done without à repe- 
titton”; Hut generally all reperiiions are tedious: the reader is 
 6ffendeif Her that is related which he knows already: he receives 
no ne, ift dion to entertain Hs judgment, nor any new deſerip- 
tions to * his curidfity, and by theſe means the very foul of 
109.9 guiſhed, and it becomes unſpirited and lifeleſs. 
reperitions are abſolutely neceſlary,” they ought 
always to be fliort; and 1 may app to che reader if he is not 
tired with bat) in Honier; 6fpecially y when made in the very ſame 
words? Here indeed Ulyſſes tells his Rory but in part; the queen 
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Ogygia named, in Ocean's wat'ry arm: 
Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her a * 
Remote from Gods or men ſhe e reign, 

Amid the terrours of the rolling main. 33 


aſked him who he was, but he paſles © over this without any reply, | 
and reſerves the greateſ part of his ſtory to a time of more la 
thük he may diſcover himſelf to à better advantage before the 
whole peerage of the Phæacians. I do not always condemn even 
the verbal repetitions of Homer; ſometimes as in embaſſies they 
may be neceſſary, becauſe every word is ſtamped with authority, 
and perhaps they might be cuſtomary i in Homer's times; if they 
were not; he had too fruitful an invention not to have varied his 
thoughts and expreſſions. Boſſa: obſerves, that with reſpect to. 
repetitions, Virgil is more exact than Homer; for inſtance, in the 
_ firſt book of the Eneis, when EEneas is 8 2 7 
Wenns. ſhe interrupts him to give him comfort; 

2 Nec plura querentemm 
e Paſſa Venus, madio ſic interfata dolore eſt L? 
and in the third book, Where good manners obliged this hero to 
relate his ſtory at the requeſt: of Andromache, the Poet prevents 
eit by introducing Helenus, who hinders the repetition. P; 
Ver. 330. Remote from Gods or men ſbe bold her roign.]. Homer 
has ther ſecret art of introducing the beſt inſtructions, in the midſt 
of the plaineſt narrations. He has deſcribed the unworthy paſſion 
of the Goddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent adyances ſhe made to 
detain him from his country. It is poſſihle æhis relation might 
. make ſome impreſions upon the mind of the reader, inconſiſtent 
| or what anita then does — adminiſter 


of objects, made her yield at, the fight of the firſt that appears. 
Every object is dangerous in ſolitude, eſpecially as Homer _ 
nnn Dacier, | 
Ver. 331,] — vthiourylcorrtion: | 
246; m2 3 ac 
L 4 
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Me, only me, the hand of fertune'bore - 
Unbleft to tread: that interdicted fore: LN 
When ove tremendous in the fable deeps 33 
Lavnch'd his red ſiglitning at our featter'd ſhips { 
Then, all my fleet; Aid Al my foll'wers loſt, 
Sole on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 
Heav'n drove my wreck th' Ogygian ifle to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the Goddeſs there with open arms, 346 
She brib'd my ſtay with more thati human charms; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis d, to beſtow - 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But all her blandiſhments ſucceſvleſs prove, - 


To banuh from my breaſt my country” 8 love. 345 


BB | 
at dee. Thus? with no exceprionable rhyme, wer more 
cal to the author's language: 
Our ſhips when Jove, wemebdous in his tre, 
Ab t dah flax duſßt with his bolts of fire. 
n Ver. 336.}-/ 80 Chapmary: 
„ Aae and my ſoutdiers, all whoſe lives 1%. 5 
7 In mine armes the keele todke, and was 7% 
„% Mine days together up from wave to wave. 
Ver. 34% Bur all ber blandiſbmduts fuccaſtleſe probs, ]! Datier 
from Etuflathius Aus the reaſon of the refuſal of Hyſſes to com. 
ply with the proffers of Cafypſo; to forfake hiv wife bad toumry: 
it wal becaafe he kneu that women'-in love promiſe more than 
they either can or intend to perform. An infinoation, that he 
would have cbmplied if he had thought the Goddefs would, of 
could have performed her proiniſes. Bat this is vontrary t6 the 
character of Ulyfles, whofe greateſt's1ory it is; not to have liſtened 
even to a Soddtſs. In this view he teaſes to de zn heroy and his 
return is no longeſ a virtue, dit he feturns only becuüſt he found 
not 4 temptation ſufficient to keep M from his cduittr 7. P. 
Ver. 345.] Di is tried by Homer: 3bd; therefore, 
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I ſtay reluctaiit ſev'n continu d years, 

And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 
The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
A raft was form' d to eroſs the ſurging ſea; 30 
Herſelf ſupply d the ſtores and rich array; 
And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In ſev'nteen days appear d your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loft. 35 
Joy touch'd my foul : my foul was joy'd in vain, 
For angry Neptune rous'd the raging main; 


he might have written, with leſs deviation from the Pay of the 
paſſage, as follows: 
Her form cœleſtial, and unboanded love. 
Ver. 346.] Thus, with more fidelity: 
I tay, fill watering ſeven continued years 
TY ambroſial ws be gave ine, with my tears. 
Our Poet might caſt his eye on Hobbes: 
Yet there by force I ſtayed ſeven years, 
Waſhing the cloths ſhe gave me with my tears: 
and have in his recolle&ion Pſalm vi. 6.“ I am weary with my 
«« groaning ; all the night make I my bed to ſwim, 7 water my 
e couch with my tears.” 8 
Ver. 350.] I would propoſe the following ſubſtitution, on 
account of the viti6ius rhyme in the pteſent verſe ; and with more 
expreſſion of Honier's language: 
As raft was forfr'd to croſs the ſurging wave : 
Bread and delicious dbiut the Godueſe gave, 
Abundant ſtores ſhe gave and rich array: 
She gave fair gales—. | 
Ver. 353-] - Or thus, to eſcape 2 perpetnal iniperfe8on: 
In ſeb'ntern days theſe Eyes 50er iſtand Rall'd; - 
And in biüe vapbarb dalky moiifitditts ved. 


? 
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The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar ;} 
The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore; 
And ſtorms vindictive interceptithe, ſhore. 
Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas. I brave 366 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the ways, 
To reach this ie: but there my hopes were loſt 
The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt, 

I choſe the ſafer ſea, and chanc'd to find 

A river's mouth i impervious to tlie Wind- 

And clear of rocks. 1 fainted by the MY * 
Then took the ſhelter of the neighb'ring wood: 
Twas night; and cover'd in the foliage deep, 
Jove plung'd my ſenſes in the death of . 

All night I ſlept, oblivious of r my pain: 376 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phœbus ſhin d in vain, | 
Nor 'till oblique he ſlop'd his &v'ning' ray, 
Had Somnus dry'd the balmy deus a1 y). 


its * * 40 5 «#1 10 13 1 þ 
 —_— * 14 44 I 04}? * 
of 41.4309 3663 5.27 Boker 
Ver. 358.] Thus Ojitby: | . : 


» ALY 


Piece - meal my veſſel, winds and billows s tore Mi... es 
On waves I floated, till I reach d your fr. * als & 
, Var. dee Or thas: | 5 % Ye wot » 
4 — —— but there my hopes were ere: . 29057 7 
On towering cliffs a furious billow toſ tf 

Otherwiſe, the tranſlation here i nk apt e 

ſolemnĩty nobly adapted to the ſub ſubject. va, = 

Ver. 370.] Chapman is pretty: N . my 
Amongſt the leaves I reſted all. that night; i 2d 

Even till the morning, and meridian. light... © 19 

_ The ſunne declining then, delightſome . 
4 5 „N q longer laid my temples in his ſteepe. 


5 by 
1 ' 
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Then female voices from the ſhore I heard: 

A maid amidſt them, Goddeſs- like, appear'd : 375 
To her I ſu'd, ſhe pity'd my diſtreſs ; 
Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs. 

Who from ſuch youth cou'd hope conſid'rate care? 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare! 


Ver. 377.]. For this line we are indebted to the tranſlator only. 

Ver. 379. In youth and beauty <viſdom is but rare !] In the pre · 
ceding line Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately changes 
the words into the maſculine gender, for grammatically it ought 
to be mori & ilid aa Homer makes this alteration to pay the 
greater compliment to Nauſicaa, and he intends to expreſs by it, 
that neither woman nor man of her years could be expected to 
have ſuch remarkable diſcretion. Euftethius. 


Such ſentences being very frequent in the Odyſley ; it may not 
be improper to obſerve, of what beauty a ſentence is in epick 
poetry. A ſentence may be defined, a moral inſtruction couched 
in a few words. Rapin aſſerts, that ſentences are more proper in 
dramatick than heroick poetry: for narration is the eſſential cha- 
racter of it, and it ought to be one continued thread of diſcourſe, 
ſimple and natural, without an affectation of figures, or moral 
refleQions : that energy which ſome pretend to collect and incloſe 
within a ſmall compaſs of words, is wont extremely to weaken the 
reſt of the diſcourſe, and give it a forced air: it ſeems to jut out 
of the ſtructure of the poem, and to be independent of it: he 
blames Homer for ſcattering his ſentences too plentifully through 
his poeſy, and calls it an affectation and imperfection. Theſe 
objections would undoubtedly be of weight, if the ſentences were 
ſo introduced as to break the thread of narration, as Rapin rightly 
obſerves. But is this the caſe with relation to Homer? He puts 
them into the mouth of the actors themſelves, and the narration 
goes on without the leaſt interruption; it is not the Poet who 
ſpeaks, nor does he ſuſpend the narration to make a refined reflec- 
tion, or give us a ſentence of morality. Is his poetry the worſe, 
becauſe he makes his agents ſpeak weightily and ſententiouſly ? 
It is true, ſentences uſed without moderation are abſurd in epick 
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She gave me life, reliey'd with juſt ſupplies 586 

My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your 

eyes, L Ar SDS! © 19G 0&7 

This is the truth: and oh ye pow'rs on ligh ! 
Forbid that want ſhould fink me to a lye. 

To this the king. Our daughter but expreſt 

Her cares imperfect to our God-like gueſt. 385 


Suppliant to her, ſince firſt he choſe to pray, 


Why not herſelf did ſhe conduct the way, 
And with her handmaids to our court convey ? ) 
Hero and king! (Ulyſſes thus reply'd) 


Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpect of pride: 390 


— 


pᷣdetry; they give it a ſerlouſneſs that is more becoming the gra- 
vity of philoſophers, than the ſpirit and majeſty of poetry. Boſſu 
jadiciouſly obſerves, that ſuch thoughts have in their very nature 
& certain kind of calm wiſdom that is eontrary to the paſſions ; 
but, ſays he, ſentences make a poem uſeful; and it ſeems natural to 
imagine, that the more a work is embelliſhed with them, the more 
it deferves that general approbation which Horace promiſes to 
thoſe who have the art to mix the profitable with the pleaſant; 
In ſhort, ſentences are not only allowable, but beautiful in heroick 
poetry, if they are introduced with propriety and without affecta- 
tion. P. 
Chapman renders, in homely ſtile, 

With young folkes, Vi ſaomt makes her commerce rare; 
Ver. 382.) This couplet is poor, I think, in itſelf, and gives 
a wrong turn to his author's meaning, which is more fully deli- 
vered by Virgil in the beginning of the ſecond Eneid, at the con- 
cluſion of AEneas' preamble to the hiſtory of his adventures. 
Thus? 5 | 

This, the whole truth, my ſorrowing thoughts diſcloſe ; 
Truth, that revives the memory of ny woes. 
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She hade me follow in th' attendant train; 
But fear and rev'rence did my Reps detain, 
Leſt raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind: 
Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind. 


Far from my ſoul (he cry d) the Gods I 
All Wrath ill-grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe! 396 


Whate'er is heneſt, ſtranger, Tapprove. 
And would to Pheebus, Pallas, and to Jove, 
Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon, 490 


——— 
Ver. 391. She bade me Falle —== 
But fear and rev*rence, &c.] 
This is directly contrary to what is before aſſerted i in the preced- 
ing book, where Nauſicaa forbids Uyſſes to attend her, to avoid 
ſuſpicion and flander. Is not Ulyſſes then guilty of falhood, and 
is not falſhood beneath the character of a hero? Eyſtathius con- 
feſſes that Ulyſſes 1s guilty, ®arizus Hoa; and he adds, that a 
wiſe man may do ſometimes opportunely : Orip 4 * wol iv xi 6 
cops. I fear this conc eſſion of the Biſhop? s would not paſs for 
good caſuiftry in theſe ages. Spondanus is of the fame opinion 
as Euſtathius; Vir prudens certo loco & tempore mendaciis officiefi/ſimis 
ti novit. Pacier confeſſes that he fomewhat diſguiſes the truth. 
It will be difficult to vindicate Ulyſſes from the 1 imputation, if the 
notions of truth and falſhood were as ſtrict in former, as in theſe 
ages: but we muſt not meaſure by this ſtandard: it is certain that 
anciently lying was reckoned no crime by a whole nation; and it 
ſtill bears a diſpute, An omne fulſi-loguium fit mendacium ? Some 
caſuiſts allow of the officioſum mendacium, and ſuch is this of 
Ulyſſes, intirely complimental and officious. . 
Ver. 393.] This couplet appears to me very indifferent 
indeed: but I cannot engage to ſubſtitute a better: 
T ſhun'd uncandid cenſures to excite: 
In raſh ſuſpicion men too much delight. 
Ver. 399-] The rhyme might be thus accommodated: 
Such as thou art, thy free conſent were won. 
Ver. 400. Nor thou unwilling to be cal d.my ſon.) The ancients 
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In ſuch alliance could'ſt thou with to join, 

A palace ſtor d with treaſures ſhould be thine. 
But if reluctant, who ſhall force thy ſtay ? 
Jove bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, 

And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning 


ray. | 405 
Till then, let ſlumber cloſe thy careful eyes; 
The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the ſkies, 


And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe: 
Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, 


Where thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more. 410 
pypm——— 

obſerve, that Alcinous very artfully inſerts this propoſition to 
Ulyſſes, to prove his veracity. If he had embraced it without 
heſitation, he would have concluded him an impoſtor; for it is 
not conceivable that he ſhould reject all the temptation to mar- 
riage made him by Calypſo a Goddeſs, and yet immediately em- 
brace this offer of Alcinous to marry his daughter. But if we 
take the paſſage in another ſenſe, and believe that Alcinous 
ſpoke fincerely without any ſecret ſuſpicions, yet his conduct is 
juſtifiable. It has I confeſs appeared ſhocking, that Alcinous, a 
king, ſhould at the very firſt interview offer his daughter, to a 
ſtranger, who might be a vagrant and impoſtor : but examples 
are frequent in. antiquity of marriages thus concluded between 
ſtrangers, and with as little heſitation : thus Bellerophon, Tydeus, 
and Polinices were married. Great ' perſonages regarded not 
riches, but were only ſolicitous to procure worthy. huſbands for 
their daughters, and birth and virtue were the beſt n. 
tions. 
It is obſervable that in the original there is a chaſm, an in- 
finitive mood without any thing to govern it ; we muſt therefore 
ſupply the word i090; to make it right conſtruction. Exftathius. P. 

Ver. 401.] Or thus, more correctly: 

In ſuch alliance met thy wiſh with mine. | 

Ver. 407.] There is a ſtrange redundancy here, which * 

thus curtailed with advantage to fidelity: 
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Far as Eubæa the thy country lay, | 
Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee-in a 1 
Fhither of old, - Earth's'* Giant- ſon to web 
On wings of winds with Rhadamanth they flew: 
* land, from whence their mornin 8 courſe 


begun, 455 
fa them an with tha caring fun. 0 
4 5 s — n gf] 
75 Tile bt her co aſton 15 | 
ent s With fav ri "Y 
Ay n en oa 


. Ver, 4114; For ei Exbed tb thy country lay. ]\ Eubza, as Ta- 
Rathius obſerves, is really far diſtant from Corcyra, the country 
of the Phæacians: but A\citious fall makes it more diſtant, by 
placing it in another art of the world, and deſcribing it as ole 
of the fortutiate iſlands: for in the fourth book" Rhadamanthus is 
ſaid to inhabit che Elyſian fields; Alkinous therefore endeavours 
to haue it believed that his iſle is near thoſe Helds, by alerting 
2 Rhadamanthus made uſe of Phæacian veſſels in his voyage to 
Tityus. Euſtathius farther adds, chat Rhadamanthus' was A prince 
of great juſtice, and Tityus a perſon of great impiety, and tht 
be made this Yoyage to bring Mun“ over to more VirtuStis 7 
tions. E ae i 
Ver. 414+] Ds: Bemaifi) ak gh mot authoriſed by *. 
n might eſted by a clumſy lin im Opitby : 
28 Ther ſwift „ on ok from At toc Ky 1 
1 415. Thit lard from wheres their Morning bag big begun, , an 
75 Sato them returning with tht") Tetting 2 1 
If Homer had given the true ſituation of Corcyra as it del N. 
oppoſite to Epirus, yet the "hyperbole of falling thence to Eubza 
and returning in the ſame day, had been utterly an impoſſibility ; 
for in failing thither, they muſt paſs the*Tonian and Tearian ſeas, 
- and'double the Peloponneſus. But the fiction is yet more extra- 
vagant; by the Poet's placing i it fill mbre diſtant near the Fortu- 
nate iſlands. But what #*impoſſible for veſſels to effect; that 
are as ſwift as —_ n fail Wielthe rapidity of a a” la 
»Beftarbinsi:: . Ml voneboutoy n tod 
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Your eyes ſhall witneſs and copfirm my tale, 
Our yogth how dext rous, and ho fleet gur ſall, 
When juſtly tim d with equal ſweep they raw, 
And Ocean whitens in long tracks below, 430 
Thus he, No ward th' experiene d man replies, 


But thus to heav'n (and heav'nward Jiſts his eyes 


O Jove! oh father]! what the King accords 
Do thou make — — b be his words! 


But then is the Poet ;ufibable for pg ſuch incredible am- 
tions? It may be anſwered, if he hag put theſe extravagan- 


£ cies into the mouth of Ulyſſes, he had been unpardonable, hut 


they ſuit well with the character of Alcinous: they let Ulyſſes 
Into his diſpoſition, and he appears to be ignorant, creduloys, and 
oſtentatious. This was neceſſary, that Ulyſſes might know how 


to adapt himſelf to his humour, and engage his aſſiſtance; and 
this he actually brings about by raiſing his wonder and eſteem by 


ſtories, that could not fail to pleaſe ſuch an ignorant and credu- 


lous perſon as Alcinous. 


Dacier adds, that the Pheacians were ſo puff'd up with their 


3 conſtant felicity : and the protection of the Gods, that they thought 


nothing impoſlible ; upon this opinion all theſe hyperboles"are 


founded: and this agrees too well with human nature; the more 
happy men are, the more high and extravagantly they talk, and 


are too apt to entertain themſelves with wild chimzras, which 
have no exiſtence but in the imagination. 
The maral then to theſe fables of Alcinous is, that a conſtant 


ſeries of happineſs | intoxicates the mind, and that woderation i is 
P. 


often learned in the ſchool of adverſity. 


Rather, 
This iſland, whence — 


Or, to avoid a ſecond impropriety at the ſame time : 
They le eft this lang, with the ring ſun; 


They reacht this Iſlapd, © er. his race was run. 


J V il. Geo. i. 
Mr. 44-1 La = à tergo 4 eſeere trad. 


Ver. 423. The prayer of Wiyfecs] It is obſervable, that Ulyſſes 
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Wide o'er the world Alcinous' glory ſhine! 425 
Let Fame be his, and ah! my Country mine! 
Meantime Arete, for the hour of reſt 
Ordains the fleecy couch, and coy'ring veſt ; 
Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 
And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care. 43s 
With torches blazing in their hands they paſt, 
And finiſh'd all their Queen's command with 
haſte: 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt: 
He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt. 
There, ſoft - extended, to th murm' ring ſound 43 
Of the high porch, Ulyſſes ſleeps profound! 


makes no reply directly to the obliging propoſition which the 
King made concerning his daughter. A refuſal might have been 
diſadvantageous to his preſent circumſtances, yet an anſwer is im- 
| plied in this prayer, which ſhews the impatience he has ta return 
to his country, and the gratitude he feels for his promiſes to effect 
it: and conſequently it diſcovers that he has no intentions of 
ſettling with his daughter amongſt the Phæacians. Dacier. P. 
Ver, 425.] Ogilby is not to be deſpiſed: 
Alcinous grant immortal fame, and me 
My dear relations and my home to ſee. 
Vers 431.] The rhymes will not paſs. Thus? more faith · 
fully : | 
a Sauiſt thro the palace, at their Queen's command, 
They paßt, with torches blazing in their hands. 
Ver. 433.] Sq Chapman, but preſerying at the ſame time the 
dialogue-form of his author : 
Come gueſt, your bed is fit; now frame to reſt. 
Motion of ſleepe was gracious to their gueff. 


Vo b. II. M 
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Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous lies ; 

And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 
—_— 


Ver. 437, 438. The laft lines.) It may ſeem ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, that Alcmnous and his Queen, who have been deſcribed 
as patterns of conjugal happineſs, ſhould ſleep in diſtin& beds. 
Jupiter and Juno, as Dacier obſerves from the firſt of the Iliad, 
have the ſame bed. Perhaps the Poet deſigned to ſhew the luxury 
and falſe delicacy of thoſe too happy Phæacians, who lived in 
ſuch ſoftneſs that they ſhunned every thing that might prove 
troubleſome or incommodious. P. 

Thus, more accurately: 


Far in a deep receſs Alcinous? lies; 


Befide him, queen Arete clos'd her eyes. Editor. 
This book takes up no longer time than the evening of the 
thirty-ſecond day. | of 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
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LCINOUS calls a council, in which it is reſolved 
to tranſport Ulyſſes into bis country. After which 
ſplendid entertainments are made, where the celebrated 
Muſician and Poet Demodocus plays and ſings to the 
gueſts. They next proceed to the games, the race, the 
wreſtling, Diſcus, &c. where Ulyſſes caſts 4 prodigious 


length, to the admiration of all the ſpectators. 'They 


return again to the banquet, and Demodocus fings the 
loves of Mars and Venus. Ulyſſes, after a compliment 
to the Poet, Aefires him to fing the introduction of the 
wooden horſe into Troy; which ſubjef# provoking bis 
tears, Alcinous inquires of his gueſt, his name, parent- 
age, and fortunes, P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


HIS book has been more ſeverely cenſured by the criticks 

than any in the whole Odyſley : it may therefore be thought 

neceſſary to lay before the reader what may be offered in the 
Poet's vindication. 

Scaliger in his Poeticks is very warm againſt it. Demodocus, 
obſerves that Critick, ſings the luſts of the Gods ( /zaitates) at 
the feaſt of Alcinous. And Boſſu, though he vindicates the Poet, 
remarks that we meet with ſome offenſive paſſages in Homer, and 
inſtances in the adultery of Mars and Venus. 

To know (fays Ariftotle in his Art of Poetry) whether a 
thing be well or ill ſpoken, we muſt not only examine the thing 
whether it be good or ill, but we muſt alſo have regard to him 
that ſpeaks or acts, and to the perſon to whom the Poet addreſſes; 
ſor the character of the perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to whom 
he ſpeaks, makes that to be good, which would not come well 
from the mouth of any other perſon. It is not on this account we 
vindicate Homer with reſpe& to the immorality that is found in 
the fable of the adultery of Mars and Venus: we muſt conſider 
that it is neither the Poet, nor his hero, that recites that ſtory : 
but a Phæacian ſings it to Phzacians, a ſoft effeminate people, at 
a feſtival. Beſides, it is allowable even in grave and moral 
writings to introduce vicious perſons, who deſpiſe the Gods; and 
1s not the Poet obliged to adapt his poetry to the characters of 
ſuch perſons? And had it not been an abſurdity in him to have 
given us a philofophical or moral ſong before a people who would 
be pleaſed with nothing but gaiety and effeminacy ? The moral 
that we are to draw from this ſtory is, that an idle and ſoft courſe 
of life is the ſource of all criminal pleaſures; and that thoſe per- 
ſons who lead ſuch lives, are generally pleaſed to hear ſuch ſtories, 
as make their betters partakers in the ſame vices. This relation 
of Homer 1s a uſeful leſſon to them who deſire to live virtuouſly ; 
and it teaches, that if we would not be guilty of ſuch vices, we 
muſt avoid ſuch a method of life as inevitably leads to the practice 
of them. 

Rapin attacks this book on another ſide, and blames it not for 
its immorality, but lowneſs. Homer, fays he, puts off that air 
of grandeur and majeſty which fo properly belongs to his cha- 
rater; he debaſes himſelf into a droll, and ſinks into a familiar 
way of talking : he turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring 
10 entertain his reader with ſomething pleaſant and diverting : for 


NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


4 


inſtance, in the eighth book of the Odyſſey, he entertains the 
Gods with a comedy, ſome of whom he makes buffoons: Mars 
and Venus are introduced upon the ſtage, taken in a net laid by 
Vulcan, contrary to the gravity which is ſo eſſential to Epick 
poetry. 

It muſt be granted, that the Gods are here painted in colours 
unworthy of Deities, yet ſtill with propriety, if we reſpe& the 
ſpectators; who are ignorant, debauched Phæacians. Homer was 
obliged to draw them, not according to his own idea of the Gods, 
but according to the wild fancies of the Phæacians. The Poet is 
not at liberty to aſcribe the wiſdom of a Socrates to Alcinous : he 
muſt follow Nature, and like a painter, he may draw Deities or 
monſters, and introduce, as he pleaſes, either vicious or virtuous 
characters, provided he always makes them of a piece, conſiſtent 
with their firſt repreſentation. 

This rule of Ariſtotle in general vindicates Homer, and it is 
neceſſary to carry it in our minds, becauſe it ought to be applied 
to all incidents that relate to the Phæacians, in the ſequel of the 
Odyſſey, i P. 
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[OW fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 
And all the ruddy Orient flames with day: 
Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Roſe inſtant from the ſlumbers of the night; 
Then to the council-ſeat they bend their way, 5 
And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay. 

| a —_— 


N OO Tx 3 


Ver. 6. And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay.) This place of 
council was.between the two ports, where the temple of N eptune 
ſtood; probably, like that in the ſecond book, open to the air. P. 

But why not literally ? 

And /i on poliſh'd ſtones along the bay: 
rather than obliterate thoſe characteriſtic marks of ha ſim- 
plicity, which conſtitute a chief beauty and value of this Poem. 
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Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 
Shoots from the ſtarry vault thro' fields of air; 
In form, a herald of the King ſhe flies 
From Peer to Peer, and thus inceſſant cries : 10 

Nobles and chiefs, who rule Phæacia's ſtates, 
The King in council your attendance waits: 

A Prince of grace divine your aid implores, 
O'er unknown ſeas arriy'd from unknown ſhores, 


Ver. 7. A ſuperfluous couplet, which may be ſuperſeded thus: 
Bilſt Pallas, like a royal herald,” flies —. 


Ver. 9. In form, a herald ——) It may be aſked what occa- 
fion there is to introduee a Goddeſs, to perform an action that 
might have been as well executed by a real Herald? Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, that this Minerva 1s either F ame, which informs the Phæ- 
acians that a ſtranger of uncommon figure is arrived, and u 
this ——_— they aſſemble : or it implies, that this aſſembly was 

made by the wiſdom of the peers, and conſequently a Poet may 
aſcribe it to the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, it being the effect of her in- 
ſpiration. 

The Poet by the introduction of a Deity waras us, that ſome- 
thing of importance is to ſucceed; this is to be uſhered in with 
ſolemnity, and conſequently the appearance of Minerva in this 
place is mot unneceſſary : the action of importance to be deſcribed 
is no leſs than the change of the fortunes of Ulyſſes ; it is from 
this aſſembly that his affairs take a new turn, and haſten to a 
happy re-eſtabliſhment. P. 


Ver. 13. 4 prince of form divine FAR Minerva ſpeaks thus in 
favour of Ulyſſes, to excite the curioſity of the Phæacians: and 
indeed the ſhort ſpeech is excellently adapted to this purpoſe. 
They were fond of ſtrangers: the Goddeſs therefore tells them, 
that a ſtranger 1s arrived of a God-like appearance. They ad- 
mired outward ſhow, he is therefore deſcribed as a man of ex- 


traordinary beauty, and Minerva for this nn mes. + im- 
proves it. Euftathins. . 
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She ſpoke, and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 
Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds: 16 
At once the ſeats they fill : and every eye 
Gaz'd, as before ſome brother of the ſky. 
Pallas, with grace divine his form improves, 
More high he treads, and more inlarg'd he 

moves: | 
She ſheds celeſtial bloom, regard to draw; 2x 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe; 


Ver. 15.J He ſhould have written, I preſume, 
— — and ſudden the tumultuous ſounds —. 


Ver. 19. Pallas with grace divine his form improves.) This cir- 
cumſtance has been repeated ſeveral times almoſt in the ſame 
words, fince the beginning of the Odyſſey. I cannot be of 
opinion that ſuch repetitions are beauties. In any other Poet, 
they might have been thought to proceed from a poverty of in- 
vention, though certainly not in Homer, in whom there is rather 
a ſuperfluity than barrenneſs. Perhaps having once ſaid a thing 
well, he deſpaired of improving it, and fo repeated it; or per- 
haps he intended to inculcate this truth, that all our accompliſh- 
ments, as beauty, ſtrength, &c. are the gifts of the Gods; and 
being willing to fix it upon the mind, he dwells upon it, and in- 
ſerts it in many places. Here indeed it has a particular propriety, 
as it is à circumſtance that firſt engages the Phæacians in the fa- 
vour of Ulyſſes: his beauty was his firſt recommendation, and con- 
ſequently the Poet with great judgment ſets his hero off to the 
beſt advantage, it being an incident from which he dates all his 
future happineſs ; and therefore to be inſiſted upon with a particu- 
lar ſolemnity. Plato in his Theætetus applies the latter part of 
this deſcription to Parmenides. Aivoſeg Te pos Qairiles imat, Aha 
due Tt. P. 


ver. 21.] Or thus, with much greater fidelity : 


Oer his broad ſhoulders manly vigour ſpread, 
And bloom ccœleſtial ſettles on his head. 
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With ſtrength, the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 

Then from his glitt ring throne Alcinous roſe: 
Attend, he cry'd, while we our will diſcloſe. 26 
Your preſent aid this god-like ftranger craves, 
Toſt by rude tempeſt thro' a war of waves; 
Perhaps from realms that view the rifing day, 


Or nations _ to the weſtern ray. 30 
—— 


Ver. 25. From bis eli ring throne Alcinous roſe.) It might be 
expected that Ulyſſes, upon whoſe account alone Alcinous calls 
this aſſembly, ſhould have made his condition known, and ſpoken 
himſelf to the Phæacians; whereas he appears upoh the ſtage 48 a 
mute perſon, and the multitude departs intirely ignorant of his 
name and fortunes. It may be anſwered, that this was not a 
proper time for a fuller diſcovery, the Poet defers it till Ulyſles 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the games, and fully raiſed their 
curioſity, It is for the ſame reaſon that Ulyſſes is filent ; if he 
had ſpoken, he could not have avoided to let them into the know- 
ledge of his condition, but the contrary method is greatly for his 
advantage, and aſſures him of ſucceſs from the recommendation 
of a King. 

But there is another, and perhaps a better reaſon, to be given 
for this filence of Ulyſſes : the Poet reſerves the whole ſtory of 
his ſufferings for an entire and uninterrupted narration ; if he had 
now made any diſcovery, he muſt afterwards either have fallen 
into tautology, or broken the thread of the relation, ſo that it 
would not have been of a piece, but wanted continuity. Beſides, 
it comes with more weight at once, than if it had been made at 
ſeveral times, and conſequently makes a deeper impreſſion upon 
the memory and paſſion of the auditors. Virgil has taken a 
different method in the diſcovery of Æneas; there was a neceſſity 
for it; his companions, to engage Dido in their protection, tell 
her they belong to no leſs a hero than Eneas, ſo that he is in 3 
manner known before he appears ; but Virgil, after the example of 
Homer, reſerves his ſtory for an entire narration. 'P. 

Ver. 29.] A couplet truly graceful ; but ſuſceptible, it may 
be, of ſome improvement in poetical expreſſion, Thus? 
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Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain:) 

Be choſen youths prepar'd, expert to try 

The vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 
Launch the tall bark, and order ev'ry ar; 35 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour. 
Inſtant, you failors, to this taſk attend ; 

Swift to the palace, all ye Peers aſcend ; 

Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim : 

Be there Demodocus, the Bard of Fame, 4 
Taught by the Gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay, reſponſive to the ſtrings. 


Perhaps from realms, that hail the riſing day; 
Or. bores, illumin'd by the weſtern ray. 

Ver. 32.] The little argumentative word for gives a ſtiffneſs 

and formality to the verſe. I ſhould prefer, 
Here the lorn pilgrim never weeps in vain, 

The remainder of this ſpeech is tranſlated with too much brevity, 
and but little regard to the ſpecific language of the author. : 

Ver. 35. Launch the tall bark ——}) The word in the original 
is perrbrο which ſignifies not only a ſhip that makes its firſt 
VOyage, but a ſhip that outſails other ſhips, as Euſtathius obſerves, 
It is not poſſible for a tranſlator to retain ſuch fingularities with 
any beauty; it would ſeem pedantry and affectation, and not 
poetry. . 

Few readers of taſte will acquieſce, I think, in this deciſion. 

Ver. 41. Taught by the Gods to pleaſe ] Homer here inſinu- 
ates that all good and great qualities are the gifts of God. He 
ſhews us likewiſe, that muſick was conſtantly made uſe of in the 
courts of all the Oriental princes ; we have ſeen Phemius in Ithaca, 
a ſecond in Lacedzmon with Menelaus, and Demodocus here with 
Alcinous. The Hebrews were likewiſe of remarkable ſkill in 
muſick ; every one knows what effect the harp of David had upon 
the ſpirit of Saul. Salomon tells us, that he ſought out finging 
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Thus ſpoke the Prince: th' attending Peers 
obey, 

In ſtate they move ; Alcinous leads the way : 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 4 
At once the ſailors to their charge ariſe ; 
They launch the veſſel, and unfurl the fails, 
And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales ; 
Then to the palace move: A gath'ring throng, 
Youth, and white 85 tumultuous pour along: 


men and ſinging women to entertain him, like theſe in Homer, at 
the time of feaſting: thus another Oriental writer compares 
muſic k at feaſts to an emerald incloſed in gold; as a fignet of an 
emerald ſet in a work of gold, ſo is the melody of mufick with pleaſant 


cine. Ecclus xxxii. 6. Dacier. * 
Ver. 46.] Theſe three verſes concentrate the following portion 
of his original : 

4 Then two- and- fifty youths, ſelected, went, 


As bade the king, to barren Ocean's ſhore ; 

There to the deep they dragg'd the fable ſhip, 

The maſt uprear'd, and bring the fails aboard: 
Wich leather thongs they bound theix oars, array'd 

In order meet, and ſpread the ſnowy ſails. | 

In the main fea the veſſel moors. 


Or thus, in rhyme: 
Then two-and-fifty youths, ſelected, bore 
Their courſe obedient to the barren ſhore. 
There to the deep their force united hales 
The ſable bark, and ſtows the maſt and fails : 
With leathern thongs their oars in rows they bind, 
And give the ſnow-white canvaſs to the wind. 
Thus, in the main ſea moor'd, the veſſel lay: 
They to the royal manſion turn their way. 


But our tranſlator was indolent, and gladly ſpared himſelf the 

great difficulty of tranſlating theſe ſimple paſſages, ſo as to pre- 
:ſerve a tolerable dignity of poetry in his verſion. The reader 
ill recolle& that the preſent artiſt w Brome. 
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Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd ; 51 

Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill'd: 

Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they 
bring 

To crown the feaſt; ſo wills the bounteous King. 

The herald now arrives, and guides along 55 


The facred maſter of celeſtial ſong : 
Dear to the Muſe! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe : 


Ver. 54.] The following couplet, ſuch as it is, ſupplies an 
omiſſion of our tranſlator, and completes the period: 
They flay, they drefs, the victims; and prepare 
The genial banquet with officious care. 
Ver. 57. Dear to the Muſe ! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty bleſſings, nix d with mighty wwoe.] 
It has been generally thought that Homer repreſents himſelf in 
the perſon of Demodocus ; and Dacier imagines that this paſſage 
gave occaſion to the ancients to believe that Homer was blind. 
But that he really was blind is teſtified by himſelf in his hymn to 
Apollo, which Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine production of 
Homer, and quotes it as ſuch in his hiſtory. 
dat, Tic N df are, dig aotday, 
Erba wens rat; 9 Tu rig rio KANE 3 
Tui N Tv para macu ebe, d vuiuy 
Tupdòs amg — — — 
That is, O virgins, if any perſon aſks you who is he, the moſt 
“ pleaſing of all Poets, who frequents this place, and who is he 
« who moſt delights you? reply, he is a blind man, Cc.“ It is 
true, as Euſtathius obſerves, that there are many features in the 
two Poets that bear a great reſemblance ; Demodocus ſings divine- 
ly, the ſame is true of Homer ; Demodocus ſings the adventures 
of the Greeks before Troy, ſo does Homer in his Iliad. | 
If this be true, it muſt be allowed that Homer has found out a 
way of commending himſelf very artfully; had he ſpoken plainly, 
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With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 
But gave him {kill to raiſe the lofty lay. bo 
High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fat : 


EY 
he had been extravagantly vain; but by this indirect way of 
praiſe, the reader is at liberty to apply it either ſolely to Demo- 
docus, or obliquely to Homer. 

It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care 
of Demodoeus his brother Poet ; and introduces him as a perſon 
of great diſtinction. He calls him in this book the Hero Demo- 
docus: he places him on a throne ſtudded with filver, and gives 
him an herald for his attendant ; nor is he leſs careful to provide 
for his entertainment, he has a particular table, and a capacious 
bowl ſet before him to drink as often as he had a mind, as the 
original expreſſes it. Some merry wits have turned the laſt cir- 
cumſtance into raillery, and inſinuate that Homer in this place, as 
well as in the former, means himſelf jn the perſon of Demodocus; 


an intimation, that he would not be diſpleaſed to meet with the 
like hoſpitality. P 


The two noble lines of the original, which have been ſo hap- 
pily applied to the great Epic bard of England alſq, may be thus 
literally rendered: 

Good mix'd with ill the Muſe her fav'rite gave; 
His eyes ſhe quencht, but gave th' enchanting ſong. 


Ver. 59.] Mr. Gray might have this verſe in his memory, 
when he wrote the exordium of his fr pindaric : 


| Nuench'd in dark clouds of ſlumber lie | 
The terror of his beak, and light'nings of Bis eye, 

Ver. 60.] Thus Milton alſo, in imitation of the ancients, 
Lycidas, verſe 11. 
| Who would not fing for Lycidas? he knew 

| Himſelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
Ver. 62.] A coarſe unmuſical line, Thus? 

In the full circle of the gueſts he ſat. 
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With ſilver ſhone the throne; his 8 well 
ſtrung 


Before his ſeat a polity d table thines, = ſe 
And a full goblet foams with Kc riuk wines ; 
His food a herald bore: and now they fed ; 

And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 


Then fir'd by all the Muſe, alotid he fings 
The mighty deeds of Dernigods arid — 70 
From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 
That made Ulyſſes and Achilles foes: | 
How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy; 5 
The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 

— ͥ —⅛ 
Ver. 63. ] Thus Ogilby, but with ſuperiour attention t6 ws 
author : | 
Hung ore his head his golden harp cell. filth, 
Upon a pin, and ſhew'd him where it hung, 
Ver. 70.] Or thus, with more fidelity : 
The far-fam'd glories of illuftrious kings. 

Ver. 74. The ftern debate, Atrides hears wwith joy. This paſſage 

is not without obſcurity, but Euftathius thus explains it from 


Athenæus. In the Iliad the generals ſup with Agamemnon with 
ſobriety and moderation; and if in the Odyſſey we ſee Achilles 
and Ulyſſes in contention to the great ſatisfaction of Agamemnon, 
it is becauſe theſe contentions are of uſe to his affairs; they con- 
tend whether force or ſtratagem is to be employed to take Troy; 
Achilles after the death of Hector, A 1 8 to aſſault it by 
ſtorm, Ulyſſes by ſtratagem. There is a further reaſon given for 
the ſatisfaction which Agamemnon expreſſes at the conteſt of 21 
two heroes: before the opening of the war of Troy he conſulte 

the oracle concerning the iſſue of it; Apollo anſwered, that Troy 
| ſhould be taken when two Princes moſt renowned, the one, for 


wiſdom and the other for valour, ſhould contend at a ſacrifice oft the 
Vor. II. N 
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For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 
The marble threſhold of the Delphick God, 76 


Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 
Eer yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy. 


Touch'd at the ſong, Ulyſſes anden reſign d 
To ſoft affliction all his manly mind : 80 


Gods; 3 rejoices to ſee the prediftion fi fulfilled, know- 
ing that the deſtruction of Troy was at hand, the oracle being 
accompliſhed by the conteſt of Ulyſſes and Achilles. P. 


Ver. 77.] Wretched rhymes ! and, if unexceptionable, of too 
recent occurrence to be admitted here. I would venture a ſubſti- 
tution : 


Curious the counſels of great "5 to ſcan, 
E'er yet the woes of Troy and Greece began. 

Ver. 79. Touch'd at the ſong J Many objections may be 
made againſt this relation; it may ſeem to offend againſt proba- 
bility, and appears ſomewhat incredible, that Demodocus ſhould 
thus luckily pitch upon the war of Troy for the ſubject of his 
ſong, and ſtill more happily upon the deeds of Ulyſſes; for 
inſtance, a man may die of an apoplexy, this is probable ; but that 
this ſhould happen juſt when the Poet has occaſion for it, is in 
ſome degree incredible. But this objection will ceaſe, if we con- 
fider not only that the war of Troy was the greateſt event of thoſe 
ages, and conſequently might be the common ſubject of entertain- 
ment ; but alſo that it is not Homer or Demodocus who relates. 
the ſtory, but the Muſe who inſpires it ; Homer ſeveral times in 
this book aſcribes the ſong to immediate inſpiration ; and this 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance reconciles it to human probability, and the 
ſtory becomes credible when it is ſuppoſed to be related by a 
Deity. Ariftotle in his Poeticks commends this conduct as artful 
and judicious ; Alcinous, ſays he, invites Ulyſles to an entertain- 
ment to divert him, where Demodocus ſings his actions, at which 
- he cannot refrain from tears, which Alcinous perceives, and this 
brings about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes. 

It may further be objected, that a ſufficient cauſe for this 
violence of tears is not apparent ; for why ſhould Ulyſſes weep to 
hear his own brave atchievements, eſpecially when nothing cala- 
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Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 


Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 
But when the muſick paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 
The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head: : 
And liftitig to the Gods a goblet erown'd, 39 
He pour d a pure libation to the ground. 
Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 
Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain: 
Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, 
Again unmann'd a fhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : 
Conceal'd he wept: the king obſerv'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 
mitous is recited ? This indeed would be improbable, if that were 
the whole of what the Poet ſung : but Homer only giyes us the 
heads of the ſong, a few ſketches of a larger draught, and leaves 
ſomething to be filled up by the imagination of the reader. Thus 
for inſtance, the words of Demodocus recalled to the mind of 
Ulyſſes all the hardſhips he had undergone during a ten years war, 
all the ſcenes of horrour he had beheld, and the loſs and ſufferings 
of all his friends. And no doubt he might weep even for the 
calamities he brought upon Troy, an ingenuous nature cannot be 
inſenſible when any of its own ſpecies ſuffers; the Trojans were 
his enemies, but fill they they were men, and compaſſion is due 
even to unfortunate enemies. I doubt not but it will be allowed, 
that there is here ſufficient cauſe to draw tears from a hero, unleſs 
a hero muſt be ſuppoſed to be diveſted of humanity, P. 
Ver. 82.] The ſenſe of the author may be in ſome 3 
better conſulted by the following correction? 
Abaſh'd, and ſtudious ſcreen'd the falling dew: 
But, when the bard's celeſtial raptures reſt, 
He dry'd his ſorrows, and remoy'd the veſt. 


A couplet in Ogilby might ſeduce our tranſlator 1 into the deviation 
from his original, | 


N 2 
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Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to ſing, _ 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th* harmonious 
ſtring ; 
Enough the feaſt has pers enough the pow'r 35 
Of heav'nly ſong has crown'd the genial hour ! 
Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength diſplay, 
Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day! 
That pleas'd th" admiring ſtranger may proclaim 
In diſtant regions the Phaacian fame: ioo 
None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a ſway, 
Or ſwifter in the race devour the way 


But ore his face concern'd Ulyſſes flung 
His purple veſt, veiling his honour'd head, 
Leſt they ſhould ſpy thoſe briny tears he „bel. 
Ver. 93-] There is no correſpondence here with his author; 
who — more faithfully repreſented thus: 
I ben to the fam'd Phæacians gives command: 
Ve potentates and rulers of the land 
Give ear: forbid we now the ane: 
Dumb be his voice —. : 
Ver. 96.] Thus Dryden, in the fi, lad: 
And then with . indulge the genial beer. - 
Ver. 97.] Or thus: 
5 8 eee 
Ver. 101. None witld the gauntlet with þo dire a frudy-! Kala 
thius aſks how Alcinous could make ſuch an aſſertion, and give 
the preference to his people before all nations, when he neither 
knew, nor was known to, any heroes out of his own iſland ? He 
anſwers that he ſpeaks like a Phzacian, with oſtentation and 
vanity ; beſides it is natural for all people to form, not illaudably, 
too favourable a judgment of their own country : and this agrees 
with the character of the Phzacians in a more particular _ 
who called themſelves a[xz0:e}, and the favourites of the Gods, P 
Ver. 102.] A vere, that grazes too cloſely on the bathes ; not 
to mention the late occurrence of the rhyme, Thus? 
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None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wreſtling, preſs the ground. 

Thus ſpoke the king; th? attending peers obey: 
In ſtate they move, Alcinous leads the way: 106 
His golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, | 
High on a column. in the palace hung: 

And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 
Majeſtick to the lifts: of Fame- repairs. 110 

Now ſwarms the populace; a countleſs throng, 

Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 
The games begin; ambitious of the prize, 
Acroneus,. Thoon, and Eretmeus riſe; 

— 
None can the gauntlet wield with equal force; 
None urge with equal ſpeed the rapid courſe. 
Ver. 107.] Thus, more exactly: 
4 At once, the minſtrel's tuneful lyre unſtrung 
High on a peg th* attendant herald hung; 
The minſtrel, guided by his guardian cares—, 
Ver: 112.] Or, with greater accuracy, 
Of furdy youths, and ſtilful, preft along. 

Ver. 113. The games —] Euſtathius 'remarks, that Homer 
very judiciouſly paſſes over theſe games in a few lines, having in 
the Iliad: exhauſted that ſubject; he there enlarged upon them, 
becauſe they were eſſential ornaments, it being neceſſary that 
Patroclus ſhould be honoured by his friend with the utmoſt ſolem- 
nity. Here they are only introduced occaſionally, and therefore 
the Poet haſtens to things more requiſite, and carries on the thread 
of his ſtory. But then it may be aſked why are they mentioned 
at all, and what do they contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Ulyſſes ?- It is evident that they are not without an happy effect, 
they give Ulyſſes an opportunity to ſignalize his character, to 
engage the king and the peers in his favour, and this induces 
them to convey him to his own country, which is one of the moſt 

| o | o * ] in the ] 1 A P, 
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The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 11 5 

Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: | 

There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus' heir: 

Euryalus, like Mars terrifick, roſe, 

When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes : 120 

Naubolides with grace unequall'd ſhone, 

Or equall'd by Laodamas alone. 02 2 

With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong ; 

And three brave ſons, from great Alcinous ſprung. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 125 

Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand : 


Ver. 119. Euryalus, like Mars terrifick, roſe.] I was at a loſs 
for a reaſon why this figure of terrour was introduced amongſt an 
unwarlike nation, upon an occaſion contrary to the general de- 
ſcription, in the midſt of games and diverſions. Euſtathius takes 
notice, that the Poet diftinguiſhes the character of Euryalus, to 
force it upon our obſervation ; he being the perſon ho uſes Ulyſſes 
with roughneſs and inhumanity, and is the only peer that is 
deſcribed with a ſword, which he gives to n to repair his 
injury. 

He further remarks, that almoſt all the names of the perſons 
who are mentioned as candidates in theſe games are borrowed 
from the ſea, Phæacia being an iſland, and the people greatly 
addicted to navigation. I have taken the liberty to vary from the 
order obſerved by Homer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid 
the affinity of ſaund in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, Se. 
and too many names being tedious, at leaſt in Engliſh poetry, I 
paſſed over the three ſons of Alcinous, Laodamas, Halius, and 


Clytoneus, and * mentioned them in general as the ſons of 


Aleinous. | 
. I was ſurpriſed to * Dacier render 
— — — — y0; Toure Texl01;020,. 


The ſon of Polyneus the carpenter ; it looks like bureſue IP | 4 
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Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 

And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky ; 

Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow 

Between the mule and ox, from plough to 
| plough ; | 130 

Clytonius ſprung: he wing' d the rapid way, 

And bore the unrivall'd honours of the day. 


ought to be rendered, The ſon of Polyneus TeRonides, a Patro- 
nymick, and it is ſo underſtood by all commentators. P. 


Ver. 127.] Thus Ogilby: 


— — — they ſtart, and fewift they fly, 
Whilſt clouds of duſty atomes dim the. Ay. 


Ver. 129. — — — What ſpace the hinds allow | 
Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough. 


This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obſolete, and 
gives us no diſtin idea of the diſtance between Clytoneus and the 
other racers; but this obſcurity ariſes not from Homer's want of 
perſpicuity, but from the change which has happened in the 
method of tillage, and from a length of time which has effaced the 
diſtin image which was originally ſtamped upon it; ſo that what 
was underſtood univerſally in the days of Homer is grown almoſt | 
unintelligible to, poſterity. Euſtathius only obſerves, that the 
teams of mules were placed at ſome diſtance from the teams of 
oxen; the mule being more ſwift in his labour than the ox, and 
conſequently the more ground was allowed to the mule than the 
ox by the huſbandman. This gives us an idea that Clytoneus was 
the foremoſt of the racers, but how much is not to be diſcovered 
with any certainty. Ariſtarchus, as Didymus informs us, thus 
interprets Homer. As much as a yoke of mules ſet to work 
* at the ſame time with a yoke of oxen, outgoes the oxen, (for 
*« mules are ſwifter than oxen) ſo much Clytoneus outwent his 
* competitors,” The ſame deſcription occurs in the tenth book 
of the Iliad, verſe 419, to which paſſage I refer the reader for a 
more large and different explication. P. 
N N 4 
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. N embrace the brawny wreſtlers join; 
onqueſt, great Eyryalus, is thine. 
Amp us, pryng forward, with a bound, 135 
Superiopr in the leap, a length of ground: 
From Elatreus ſtrong arm the Diſcus flies, 
And ſings with unmatch d force along the thies. 
And Lagdam whirls high, with dreadful ſway, 
The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 140 
While thus the peerage in the games contends, 
In act to ſpeak, Laodamas aſgends ; | 
O friends, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well - kill d 
To try th' illuſtrious labours of the field: 
I deem him brave; then grant the brave man's 
claim, 145 
Invite the hero to his ſhare of fame. 
What nervous arms he boaſts! how firm his tread! l 
His limbs how turn'd ! how broad his ſhoulders 
ſpread ! 
By age unbroke ! — but al- conſuming care 
Deſtroys. perhaps the ſtrength that, time would 
ſpare: 150, 
* 133+]- The defect of rhyme may thus be remedied : 
The wreſtlers next their brawny limbs mie: 
That conqueſt—. 
Ver, 148.] This is not from Homer, but Ogilby : 
His thighs are brawny, well bis ſhoulders ſpread. 
Ver. 149. By age unbroke!] It is in the original literally, Ze 


evants not youth; this is ſpoken according to appearance only, for 
* muſt be ſuppoſed to be above forty,” having ſpent twemy 
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Dire is the ocean, dread. in all its forms! 
Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Euryalus replies) 

Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe. 
Swift at the word advancing from the eroud 159 
He made obeilance, and thus, ſpoke. aloud, 
Vouchfafes the. rev rend ſtranger to diſplay 
His manly worth, and ſhare. the gloripus n? 
Father, ariſe! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games. 160 
To fame ariſe! for what more fame can yield 
Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the field? 


E „„ 


To glory e thou haſt to ſtay; 
years in the wars of. Troy, and in his return to his country. It is 
true Heſiod calls a pexſon a youth, , who was forty years of 
age, but this muſt be underſtood with ſome allowance, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that the life. of man was longer in the times. of Heſod, 
than in theſe later ages; the contrary of which appears from many, 
places in Homer, where the ſhortneſs of man's life is compared 
to the leaves of trees, Je, But what the Poet here relates is very, 
juſtifiahle, for the youth which Ulyſſes appears to have, proceeds 
from Minerva; it is not a natural quality, but. conferred by the 
immediate operation of a Goddeſs, 00 
This ſpeech concludes with an addreſs of great e 
Laodamas invites Ulyſles to act in the games, yet at the ſame. 
time furniſhes him with a decent excuſe, to decline the invitation 
ſhould he refuſe, he imputes the 
refuſal to his calamities, e e or perſonal 
inability. 1 P. 
Thus, with more fidelity : | LF 4 
Nor youth: is flows ; bit al conferithivanc 
Hee eps ths tra hr Vine cure fue 
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Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales 16; 

Call thee aboard, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails. 
To whom with fighs Ulyſſes gave reply: 

Ah why th' ill · ſuiting paſtime muſt I try ? 

To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; 

IIl the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 170 

Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much-afflited, much-enduring man 

Who ſupplant to the king and peers, implores 

A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores. 
Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 175 

The ſports of glory to the brave belong, L 

' — . 


Ver. 165.] Theſe ready rhymes invited our Poet to diſregard 
his author, I can promiſe nothing beyond delity on this occa- | 
fion : 

To glory give the moments of thy ſtay. 
For now that ſtay muſt momentary be; 
The failors ready, and the ſhip at ſea, | 

Ver. 167. Ulyſſes gave reply.) Theſe are the firſt words 
ſpoken by Ulyſſes before the Phzacians ; and we cannot but be 


curious to know how he'makes his addreſs to engage a people, in 


whom he has no perſonal intereſt, in his favour. His ſpeech is 
excellently adapted to this purpoſe : he repreſents himſelf as a ſup- 
pliant to the king and all the aſſembly; and all ſuppliants being 
eſteemed ſacred, he at once makes it a duty in all the aſſembly to 
protect him; if they refuſe to aſſiſt him, they become guilty of no 


leſs a crime; than a violation of the laws of hoſpitality. . 


Ver. 170.] The tranſlator's memory might 22 at the | 
n . his fancy the beginning of Tickell's eg ye 
rief unaffected ſuits. but ill with art, 
And flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 
Ver. 171.] Thus ſuperſede an ungrammatical form of the verb : 
My days of old in ceaſeleſs ſorrows flow: | 
Long and laborious my career of woe; 
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(Retorts Euryalus:) he boaſts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the ſons of Fame. 

A wand' ring merchant he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſea-farer in purſuit of gain 180 


Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkilbd, 
But dreads th' athletick labours of the field. 
Incens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 

O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe ! 1x84 
With partial hands the Gods their gifts diſpenſe ; 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe; 
Here heav'n an elegance of form denies, 
But wiſdom the defect of form ſupplies: 

This man with energy of thought controuls, 
And ſteals with modeſt violence our ſouls, 19e 


—ß ' 
which will require the /fingular number in the next couplet, inplore 
and ſhore. a 
Ver. 179.] Rather, in conformity with his author, 
A greedy merchant.— | 
Ver. 181.] It were ſuperfluous to mention the defect of theſs 
rhymes to the reader. They occurred above, verſe 143. | 
Ver. 183.] Exactly, and, I think, beiter: 
The ſage Ulyſſes—. | 
Ver. 186.] Or thus: | 
| Some grace with genius, ſome with eloquence. 
F heaven an elegance of form denies, 


Defe& of form a fluent fpetch ſupplies : 
He with full energy of thought controuls, 


With modeſt violence ſecures our ſouls : | 
and the next couplet may be expunged, as mean and ſuperfluous, * 
Ver. 190. And ſteals with modeſt violence our fouls, © 0 


He jpeaks reſerw/dh, but he ſpeaks with force.] 
There is a difficulty in the Greek expreſſion, ac pEUe &yoputn, 


; 
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He ſpeaks reſerv/dly, but he ſpeaks with: force, 
Nor ean. one word be chang' d but for a worſe:;.| 
In, publick more than mortal he appeans, { 
And as he moves the gazing: croud: reveres. 
W bile. others beauteous; as th' ætherial kind, 19; 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 
In out ward ſhow: heav'n gives thee to excell, 
_ heav m denies the praiſe of thinking well. 


ald . ; that is, © he ſpeaks ſecurely with a winning mo- 
« defty.” Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus interprets it, in his Examina - 
tion of Oratory, to. ſignify that the orator argues per conceſſa, and 
ſo proceeds with certainty, or &o@aMu; without danger 0 refuta 
tion. Ihe word properly ſignifies without fambling, Grpo0 KATIE, 
as in the proverb, cited by, Euftathius,. QoppſsToppr.meciy zig YM 
Sperber; that is, * it is better to ſtumble with the feet than 
« with the tongue.” The-words-are-conciſe, but of a very exten- 
five comprehenſion, and take in every thing, both in ſentiments 
and diction, that enters into the character of a compleat orator. 
Dacier concurs in the ſame interpretation; He ſpeaks reſervedly, or 
, with caution; he hazards- nothing tbat he -would- afterwards wiſh 

(repentir) to alter. And all his words are full of fwweetneſs and 
modeſtly. Theſe two lines: are found: almoſt literally in Heſiod's 
Theogony, verſe-92, 

"Eproppirer 3 ares Aru, dis oy L, 

Aldor jj “ Mira N weir eypoituctr. 
Whether Homer borrowed theſe verſes from Heſiod, or Hefiod 
from Homer, is. not evident. Tully in his book 4% Senectute is 
of opinion, that Homer preaeded Heſiod many ages, and conſe- 
quently in his judgment the verſes are Homer's, I queſtion not 
but he had this very paſſage: in view in his third book of his 
Orator. Dem ff upe fadti aicentem intuentur, gvem Deum, ut ita dicam, 
inter Humines putant; which is. almoſt a tranſlation of Homer. P. 
Ver. 197.] Rather, wick more emphaſis and fidelity: 
Thus heav'n in beauty gave thee to excell, 
But gradg' — of thinking well. 
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Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 
And, youth, my gen'rous foul reſents the wrong: 
Skill'd in heroick exerciſe, I Hai 201 
A poſt of honour with the ſohs of Fame: 
Such was my boaſt whule vigour crown d my days, 
Now care ſurrounds me, aud my en Wong's: 


Inur'd a melancholy. part to bear; 595 
In ſcenes 2 * by tempeſt and _m— way”: - 


— | | D 90 


ver. 201. Skiba; in heroick exerci 41 7 1 | T 
of poſt of beef dich the fake of Fant} 
It may be thought that Ulyſſes, both here and in his. fwbfrakk 
ſpeech, is too oſtentatious, and that he dwells more than modeſty 
allows upon his own accompliſhments: but ſelf-praiſe is ſometimes 
no fault. Plutarch has wrote a diſſertation, how a man may praiſe 
himſelf without envy : what Ulyſſes here ſpeak is not a boaſt but 
a juſtification. _ Perſons in diſtreſs, ſays Plutarch, may ſpeak of 
themſelves with dignity : it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, and that 
they bear up againſt the ſtorms of fortune with bravery : they have 
too much courage to fly to pity and commiſeration, Which betray 
deſpair and an hopeleſs condition: ſuch a man firuggling with ill 
fortune ſhews himſelf a champion, and if by a bravery of ſpeech 
he transforms himſelf from miſerable and abject, into bold and 
noble, he is not to be cenſured as vain or obſtinate, but great and 
invincible. 

This & a full juſtification of Ulyſſes, he oppoſes Virtue to 
calumny; and what Horace applies to himſelf we wad to this 
hero, 

% Quzfitam meritis, ſume ſuperbiam.” 
Zeſides, it was neceſſary to ſhew himſelf a perſon of figure and 
diſtinction, to recommend his condition to the Phæacians: he was 
a ſtranger to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a probable 
method to engage their affiſtance by acquaititing them with his 
worth ; he deſcribes himſelf as unfortunate, but yet & a hero its 
adverſity. P. 


Ver. 20g. The rhymes aro ingorre®, and the poetry itſelf is 
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Vet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 
To prove the hero.—Slander ſtings the brave. 
Then ſtriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground. 
By far more pond rous and more huge by far, 211 
Than what Phæacia's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 
Fierce from his arm th' enormous load he flings; 
Sonòrous thro? the ſhaded air it ſings; | 
Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies, 215 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the ſkies. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it Eten a hill of ground. 
deſtitute, 1 think. of denden Thus? with more reſemblance 
of expreſſion : 


Long toils have vex'd on Ocean's ſtormy flood ; 
With heroes conflicts dire, in fields of blood. 


| Ver. 210.] His original dictates, 
Unrob'd, a diſt he lifted from the CNY 
Ver, 211.] Bad rhymes. Thus? more exactly: 
A Aiſt, by far more pond'rous and more vaſt, 
Than what Phzacia's fronge/t ſons had caft. | 
Ver. 214-] Or thus? to avoid tautology and interpolation : 
From his zerv'd arm th* enormous load he fang; 
Th” enormous load whirPd quick, and whirling ſang. 
Ver. 217.] This paſlage is wide of his author, who fays only, 
— — — er all their marks it flew, 


Swift iſſuing from his hand : the limit fixt 
Pallas, in human ſemblance ; and thus ſpake : 


but the tranſlator ſeems to have had in his memory Spencer's de- 
n ps 3 in his Faery Queen: 


nd, ſhooting. in the earth, cats up a mount of clay. 
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- That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud, 
Fix'd a diſtinguiſh d mark, and cry'd aloud. - 220 
Ev'n he who ſightleſs wants his viſual ray, 
May by his touch alone award the day: 
Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 


Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train 226 
Ariſe to throw : the ſtrongeſt throws in vain. 


* p * 
0 . 
17 3 i 
32 
* 
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Ver. 219. That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud.] There is 
not a paſſage in the whole Odyſſey, where a Deity is introduced 
with leſs apparent neceſſity: the Goddeſs of Wiſdom is brought 
down from heaven to act what might have been done as well b 
any of the ſpectators, namely to proclaim what was ſelf-evident, 
the victory of Ulyſſes. When a Deity appears, our expectations 
are awakened for the introduction of ſomething important, but 
what action of importance ſucceeds? It is true, her appearance 
encourages Ulyſſes, and immediately upon it he challenges the 
whole Phzacian aſſembly. But he was already victor, and no far- 
ther action is performed. If indeed ſhe had appeared openly in 
favour of Ulyſſes, this would have been greatly advantageous to 
him, and the Phzacians muſt have highly reverenced a perſon who 
was ſo remarkably, honoured by a Goddeſs : but it is not evident 
that the Phzacians, or even Ulyſſes knew the Deity, but took her 
for a man as ſhe appeared to be; and Ulyſſes himſelf immediately 
rejoices that he had found a friend in the aſſembly. If this be 
true, the deſcent of Pallas will prove very unneceſſary ; for if ſhe 
was eſteemed to be merely human, ſhe acts nothing in the cha- 
racter of a Deity, and performs no more than might have been 
performed by a man, and conſequently gave no greater courage 
to Ulyſſes than a friend actually gave, for ſuch only he believed 
her to be. Euſtathius appears to be of the ſame opinion, for he 
ſays the place is to be underſtood allegorically, and what is thus 
ſpoken by a Phæacian with Wiſdom, is, by the Poet, applied to the 
Goddeſs of it. | P. 
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She ſpoke; and momentary mounts the ſky : 
The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy; 
Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 
Riſe ye Phæacians, try your force, he cry'd; 236 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 


Still, further ſtill, I bid the Diſcus fly. 


Stand forth, ye en _ the TNT 
wield, | 

Or you, the ſwifteſt racers of the field! 

Stand forth, yewreſtlers, Who theſe paſtimes grace! 

I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 236 

In ſuch heroick games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone : 

Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? = - 

A friend is acted, and I tile him Brad. 20 


ver. 227. ] The ſtrange liteatiouſnes: of our tranſlator will 
appear from Ogilby, who 1s ſufficiently exact: | 
Theſe words buoy'd up Ulyſſes enking Mut, 
Glad he had found a friend would take his part. 
Ver. 236.] He ſhbuld have rounded his period; thus: 
I box, I riflle, and J tun the race. 
Ver. 239. Shall I with brave Laodamas contend? 
A friend is ſacred, and I file him friend.] 
Nothing can be more artful than this addreſs of Ulyſſes ; he findy 
a way in the middle of a bold challenge, to ſecure himſelf of a 
powerful advocate, by! paying an ingenious and laudable deference 
to his friend. But it may be aſked, if decency be obſerved, and 
ought Ulyſſes to challenge the father Alcinous (for he ſpeaks uni- 
verſally) and yet except his ſon Laodamas, eſpecially when 
Alcinous was more properly his friend than Laodamas ? And why 
ſhould he be excepted, rather than the other brothers? Spondanus 
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Ungen'rous were the man, and baſe of heart, 
ou takes the kind, and pays thi u 
os 
Chiefly the man, in forbigh realms: carfin'd, 
Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind: 
All, all your heroes I this day defy; ; ' 245 
_ Give me a man, that we our might my try. 
Expert in ev'ry art, I boaſt the ſkil!! 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill ; 
Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 
My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe : 


anſwers, that the two brothers are included in the 8 of 
Lacdlamas, they all have the fame relation to Ulyſſes, as being 
equally a ſuppliant to them all, and conſequently claim the ſame 
exemption from this challenge as Laodamas ; and Alcinous is hot 
concerned in it: he is the judge and arbitrator of the games (not 
a candidate) like Achilles in the Iliad. But why is Laodamas 
named in particular ? He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might 
therefore be configned to his care in particular, by the right due 
to his ſeniority ; beſides he might be the nobleſt perſonage, having 
conquered his antagoniſt at the gauntlet, which was the moſt 
dangerous, and conſequently the moſt honourable exerciſe, and 
therefore Ulyſſes might pay him peculiar honours. Spondanus. P. 

Theſe are the rhymes of Ogilby and Chapman alſo; 2 
of whom the reader would thank me for producing. 


Ver. 249. Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bo 

My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the fue. 
There is an ambiguity in the original, and it may imply either, 
that if Ulyſſes and his friends were at the ſame time to aim their 
arrows againſt an enemy, his arrow would fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions: or that if his ene- 
mies had bent all their bows at once againſt him, yet his ſhaft 
would reach his adverſary before they could diſcharge their 41. 
Vor. * O 4 


42 
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Alone ſuperiour in the field of Troy, 251 


Great Philoctetes taught the ſhaft to fly. 
From all the ſons of earth unrivall'd praiſe 
I juſtly claim; but yield to better days, 
To thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 255 
And Eurytus, who bade the Gods be foes: _ 
Vain Eurytus, whoſe art became his crime, 
pwept from the earth, he periſh'd in his prime; 
rows. Euſtathius follows the former, Dacier the latter interpre- 
tation. nd certainly the latter argues the greater intrepidity 
and preſence of mind: it ſhews Ulyſſes in the extremity of dan- 
ger capable of acting with calmmefs and ſerenity, and ſhootin 
with the ſame certainty and ſteadineſs, though multitudes + 
enemies endanger his life. I have followed this explication, as 
it is nobler, and ſhews Ulyſſes to be a conſummate.hero. 
Ver. 251.] Wretched rhymes. Thus? 


Of ſil ſuperiour in the Frejen held ; 
Great -PhiloRetes only, /azw me ;yield. 


Ver. 255. Y. Or thus? 28 the prefent couplet feemsfrained and 
artificial: 


Mor wwould T with the fam'd Alcides vi, 
Mer Eurytus, who dar d the Gods defy. 


p35 257. Vain Bumta- ——] This ; SE Ling of 
Echalia, famous for his ſkill in archery; he propoſed his 
daughter Tole in marriage to any perſon that could conquer him 
at the exerciſe of the bow. Later writers differ from Homer, as 
Euſtathius vbſervey, concerning Eurytus. They write chat Her- 
cules overcame him, and he denying his daughter, was ſlain, and 
his daughter made <aptive by Hercules: whereas Homer writes 
that he was Killed by Apollo, that is, died a ſudden death. ac- 


cording to the import of that expreſſion. The ancients differ 
dach about Wchaliz; Tome place it in Eubcea, and fome in 
Meſſenia, of which opinion is Paufanias. But Homer in the 


Hlad plates it in Pheffaly: for he mentions with it 1 
khome, which, as Dacier obſervrs, were cities of Theſſaly. P 
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Sudden th“ irrerasable way he trod. 
Who boldly durſt defy the Bowyer- God.) 
In fighting fields as far the ſpear throw; '/ 
As flies an'trrow from the well-drawrn bow. ' | 
Sole in che race the conteſt I decline, 
iff are my weary joints; and Fyſat © 

* c c — TT H II. 


$5] 268. 1 Thds Dryden, in ks verſtoh of hl fot n. 
| Wh hymns and pz ito the B-King. 

Ver. 262.] Or, more 

As flies an arrow from und s bow. 

Ver. 263. Sole in the race the conteſt T1 decline. This 3 18 direaly 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the ſpeech, where 
he mentions the race amongſt the other games. How then is this 
difference to be reconciled Very naturally. Ulyſſes ſpeaks with 
a generous. warmth, and is tranſported with anger in the begin- 

ning of his oration: here the heat of it is cooled, and conſe; 
1 55 takes place, and he has time to reflect, that a m 

calamities is not an equal match for a younger — 
10 1 8 antagoniſt, This is an exact repreſentation of 
human nature; when our paſſions remit, the vehemence of our 
ſpeech remits; at firſt he {peaks like a man in anger, here like the 
wiſe Ulyſſes. 

It is obſervable that Ulyſſes all along maintains a decency and 
reverence towards the Gods, even while his anger ſeems to be 
maſter over his reaſon; he gives Eurytus as an example of the 
juſt vengeance of Heaven, and ſhews himſelf in a very oppoſite 

light: he is ſo far from contending with the Gods, that he allows 
himſelf to be inſeriour to ſome other heroes: an inſtance of 
modeſty. wit 
This concluſion ſeems but 8 executed, nor with 3 
ble deliny. I ſhall attempt a ſubſtitution in the N of the 


| Aconteſ: in the race alone I fear; 

Some ſwift Phæacian may outſtrip me there. 

Long toils and hunger an tempeſtuaus ſeas 
„„ | 
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By ſtorms and hunger worn: age well may fail, 
When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. 266 
Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the God-like man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. 
Well haſt thou ** and well thy one rous 


tongue 
With decent pride 8 a publick wron ng: : 270 


Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ; 
Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe : 
Ver. 265, — — — — age well may fail, 
When ftorms and hunger ———) 5 

This paſſage appears to me to refer to the late ſtorms and ſhip- 
wreck, and the long abſtinence Ulyſſes ſuffered in failing from 
Calypſo to the Phzacian iſland; for when Nauſicaa found him, 
he was almoſt dead with hunger, as appears from the fixth of the 
Odyſſey. Dacier is of a different opinion, and thinks it relates 
to his abſtinence and ſhipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he 
eame to Calypſo. This ſeems very improbable ; ; for Ulyſſes had 
lived ſeven years with that Goddeſs in great affluence, and con- 
ſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to have recruited his loſs of ſtrength in 
fo long a time, and with the particular care of a Goddeſs : beſides 
Alcinous was acquainted with his late ſhipwreck, and his daughter 
Nauſicaa was in ſome degree witneſs to it: is it not therefore 
more probable that he ſhould refer to this latter incident, thari 
ſpeak of a calamity that happened ſeven years paſt, to which they 
were intirely ſtrangers? 

N Dacier likewiſe aſſerts, that Euſtathius is guilty of a miſtake, 
in making xo or provifſox, to ſignify the ſhip itſelf; but in 
reality he makes an evident diſtinction: Ov yag Tx 73. U n0wd)? 
Þ Bpopaoy © xu ibn d vevνe v0; xpacy, N dr ih abo hy — 
7 a0], Nd ,t; © Ulyſſes ſuffered not in the ſtorm becauſe 
« he had no proviſions to eat, but becauſe the ſhip that bore the 
_ « proviſions was broken by the ſtorm;” which ſhews a wide 
difference between the veſſel and the proviſions : ſo that the ex- 
preſſion really implies that the veſſel was broken, but Euſtathius is 
far from affieming that xg and , ade (except in ſuch an _—_— 
— have the ſame ſignification, P. 
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Thy worth is known. Then hear our Wr $ 
claim, 

And bear to heroes our heroick fame; 

In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, 275 

Repeat them frequent in the genial day ; | 

When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and wand'rings 
1 "= NET COR 

Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend; 

How lov'd of Jove he crown'd our fires with 
praiſe, | . 

How we their offspring dignify our race. 230 
Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 
Or boaſt the ene of th' athletick field; 


1 275. In diftant realms — deeds diſplay, 1 Prom this | 
extravagant preface, it might be imagined that Alcinous was king 
of a nation of heroes: whereas when he comes to explain the ex- 


cellence of his ſubjects, he has ſcarce any thing to boaſt of that 


is manly: they ſpend an idle life in ſinging, daneing, and feaſt- 
ing. Thus the Poet all along writes conſiſtently : we may know 
the Phzacians by their character, which is always to be 8 
ous, pr as Horace expreſſes it, 


' 0 1 
* In cute curanda plus æquo operata juventus,” 
And Euſtathius rightly obſerves, that the Poet does not teach that 
we ought to live ſuch lives, but only relates hiſtorically what lives 
were led by the Phzacians ; he deſcribes them as a contemptible 
people, and conſequently propoſes them as objets of our ſcorn, 
not imitation, 
. 279.] Rhymes utterly inadmiſſible: Thus? 


Our fires how Jove gave glorious feats to grace; 
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We in the courſe unrivall'd ſpeed diſplay, 
Or thro' cærulean billows plough the way, 

To dreſs, to dance, to fing our ſole delight, as; 
The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night: 
Riſe then ye {kill'd in meaſures; let him bear 
Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air: 
And faithful fay, to you the pow'rs belong | 
To race; to fail, to dance, to chant the ſong. 295 

; But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 

And the ſoft lyre to grace our paſtimes bear. 
Swift at the word, obedient to the king 

The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 
Up roſe nine feniors; dhoſen to ſurvey 295 


The future games, the judges of the day; 
With inſtant care they mark a ſpacious round, 


And level for the dance th' allotted ground ; 
The herald bears the lyre : intent to play, 
The Bard titel a the lay, 2300 


Ver. _ This does not pil his author with rout 
preciſion. Thus? | 
With fail unrivaPd Plough the watery way, 


Ver. 285, A better couplet ariſes from a correion of ori 


Our conſtant joy the fraß, the dance, the lyre, 
Thy bed, Yer bite; and change of rich attire. 


Ver. 287,] Theſe rhymes tov _ recur, May.” we babe 
as follows ? 
Come, chat our gueſt his fend at home may tall 
How for n e all excel EY 
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Skill'd in the * tall youths, A n 
band, 

Graceful before he heav'nly minſtrel ſtand; 

Light-bounding from the earth, at once they 


riſe, 
Their feet half-viewleſs 8 in the ſkies: 
—— MED 


Ver. 301. Sid in the dance I beg leave to tranſlate 
Dacier's Annotation upon this — and to offer a remark upon 
it. This deſcription, ſays that lady, is remarkable, not becauſe 
the dancers moved to the ſound of the harp and the ſong ; for in 
this there is nothing extraordinary; but in that they danced, if I 
may ſo expreſs it, an hiſtory ; that is, by their geſtures and move- 
ments they expreſſed what the muſick of the harp and voice deſ- 
cribed, and the dance was a repreſentation of what was the ſub- 
je& of the Poet's ſong, Homer only ſays they danced divinely, 
according to the obvious meaning of the words. I fancy Madam 
Dacier would have forborne her obſervation, if ſhe had reflected 
upon the nature of the ſang to which the Phzacians danced: it 
was an intrigue between Mars and Venus; and they being taken 
in ſome very odd poſtures, ſhe muſt allow that theſe dancers re- 
preſented ſome very odd geſtures, (or movements, as ſhe expreſſes 
it) if they were now dancing an hiſtory, that is, acting in their 
motions what was the ſubject of the ſong. But I ſubmit to the 
judgment of the ladies, and ſhall only add, that this is an inſtance 
how a critical eye can ſee ſome things in an author, that were 
never intended by him; though to do her Joftice he borrowed 
the general remark from Euſtatius. 

The words payuapryt; Ineiro DD are very expreſſive, pes 
ec ee Motus 
fedum coruſeans ; or 

The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play. P. 

ver. 303.] This very difficult paſſage i ia, I think, finely done, 

though much expanded. The following is a literal tranſlation ; 

The ſage, as ply their ſteps the dance divine, 

_ Thas feet quick-glancings 3 views. 

* O 4 + 
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Ulyſſes gaz'd, aftoniſh'd to ſurvey, 305 
The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play. 
Meantime the Bard, alternate to the ſtrings, 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings; Walz 


- —— E 
Chapman's attempt, to exhibit the fine expreſſion of his authar, 
is not without ſucceſs ; 
And ſhooke a moſt divine dance from their feete 
That #winchld flar-like. 
Nor is Hobbes to be deſpiſed: 
Such Sparkling feet Ulyſſes ne er had ſeen. 
Mr. Gray's imitation of the paſſage before us is well Known: 
Progrels of Poetry, verſe 35. 
To briſk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling fret. 
on which place the reader may conſult my note; and compare 
the concluſion of Pope's on ver. 301, of the abet paſſage. The 
ſame idea is intended to be conyeyed by Virgil, En. i. 164 
— — — Tum luis ſcena coruſeis 
Deſuper, eee umbrz, 
——  w 2 glimmering wood 
Waves it's dark foliage o'er the ſubject flood. 
Ver. 307. — = the Bard alternate to the ftrings 
Type loves of Mars and Cytherea fings.] 
The reader may be pleaſed to look back to the beginning of the 
book for a general vindieation of this ſtory. Scaliger in his 
Poeticks prefers the ſong of Iopas in Virgil, ta this of Demodocus 
in Homer; Demodocus Deorum canit fæditatet, noſfter Topgs res rege 
dignas. Monſieur Dacier in his Annotations upon Ariſtotle's Po- 
eticks xefutes the objection. The ſong of Nemodocus, ſays he, 
is as well adapted to the inclinations and reliſh of the Phzacians, 
as the ſong of Iöpas is to Queen Dido. It may indeed be queſtion- 
ed, whether the ſubject of Virgil's ſong be well choſen, and 
whether the deepeſt points of p oſophy were intirely proper to 
be ſung to a Queen and her female attendants. 
The various labaurs of the wand'ring moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the ſun, 
Thy original of men and beaſts, and whence 
* rains ariſe, and fixes their warmth diſpenſe, &c. 
Dryden. 
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How the ſtern God enamour'd' with her charms, 
Claſp'd the gay panting Goddeſs in his arms, 310 


Nor is Virgil more reſerved than Homer: in the fourth Georgick 
he introduces a nymph, who, in the court of the Goddeſs Cyrene 
with her nymphs about her, ſings this very ſong of Demodocus. 


To theſe Clymens the ſweet theft declares 

Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavailing cares; 

And all the rapes of Gods, and every love | 
From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. Drydex. 


So that if either of the Poets are to be blamed, it-is certainly 
Virgil: but neither of them, adds that critick, - are culpable : 
Virgil underſtood what a chaſte Queen ought to hear before 
ſtrangers, and what women might ſay when alone among them- 
ſelves: thus to the Queen he fings a philoſophical ſong, but the 
_— of Mars and Venus among nymphs when they were 

one. - 5 

Plutarch vindicates this ſtory of Homer: there is a way of 
teaching by mute actions, and thoſe very fables that have given 
much offence, furniſh us with uſeful contemplations : thus in the 
ſtory of Mars and Venus, ſome have by an unneceſſary violence 
endeavoured to reduce it into allegory : when Venus is in con- 
junction with the ſtar called Mars, they have an adulterous in- 
fluence, but time, or the ſun, reveals it. But the Poet himſelf 
far better explains the meaning of his fable, for he teaches that 
light muſick and wanton ſongs debauch the manners, and incline 
men ta an unmanly way of living in luxury and wantonneſs. 

In ſhort, Virgil mentions. this ſtory, Ovid tranſlates it, Plutarch 
commends it, and Scaliger cenſures it, I will add the judgment 
of a late writer, Monſieur Boileau, concerning Scaliger, in his 
Notes upon Longinus. That proud ſcholar,” ſays he, “ in- 
« tending to ere altars to Virgil, as he expreſſes it, ſpeaks of 
« Homer too profanely ; but it is in a book which he calls in 
e part hypercritical, to ſhew that he tranſgreſled the bounds of 
« true critigiſm; that piece was a diſhonour to Scaliger, and he 
« fell into ſuch groſs errors, that he drew upon him the ridicule 
#« of all men of letters, and even of his own ſon,” . 8 


Ver. 30g.] This couplet but looſely expreſſes his original, and 
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By brides ſedueꝰ d: and how the Sun, whoſe eye 

Views the bread! heav'ns, diſelos d the lawleſs 
Joy- 

Stung to the ſoul, indignant chro the ſkies 

To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies; 

Arriv'd, his finewy arms inceſſant place 31:5 

Th' eternal anvil on the maffy bafe. 

A wond'rous net he labours, to betray: 

The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, 

Indiſſolubly ſtrong! Then inſtant beats 

To his immortal dome the finiſh'd ſnares, 2920 

Above, below, around, with art difpread, 

The ſure ine loſure folds the genial bed; 

| Whoſe texture ev'n the ſearch of Gods deceives, 


the.next fails in it's.thymes. Lex the rador nocept with. . 
mm 
; in Vatan dome, eee 

The God, clandeſtine, claſdæ her i in his arms: 

Her buſband's bed ſhe ſham' d, by preſents won; 


Nor ſeap'dꝭ th — Seguin fon: 
ver. 374.] His autfior preſcribes: 
T0 his black forge, rm. Vulcan flies. 
vi Ver. 315). I cannot diſcover the progrjaty of the wank aur 
| eee We might ſubſtitute, perhaps, 
Arriv'd, his finewy aria that inflent place —. 
rl Thus Ogilby: - 
hen raging to his chamber went, and Pread ö 24147 
— The artificial gin about his %. - ar 115} 
Ver. 323-]. I ould prefer, th 
be, -d et C0 
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Then, as withdrawing from the ſtarry bow'rs, 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores, 326 
His fay'zite ifls! Obſervant Mars deſeries 
His wiſh d receſs, and to the Goddeſs flies; 


He glows, he burps; the fair-hair'd. Queen of 
OP 

Deſcends ſmooth. gliding from the courts, « 
„b PR 

Gay blooming in FE her hand be pref 

With eager joy, and with a ſigh addreſt. 
Came, my belov'd! and taſte the fofi delights; 

Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 

Thy abſent ſpouſe, neglectful of thy charms, 

Prefers his barb rous Sintians to thy arms! 355 


Ver. 108. ] Literally, thus: 
When thus the God had ſpread his aeg ul, 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian iſe. 
Ver. 330.] His author ſays, | 
Had come ſmooth gliding S 
as if the more forward of the two lovers. 


Ver. 336. Prefers his barb'rous Sintians a thy — The 
Sintians were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians ; 
Homer calls them batdarous of ſpeech, becauſe their language 
wat a corruption of the Greek, Afiatick, and Thracian. But 
chere is a concealed raillery in the exprefiion, and Mars ridicule 
the ill tafte-of Vulcan for leaving ſo beautiful a Goddeſs to vt 
| Nis yade and barbarous Sintians. The Poet calls Lemnos the fa- 
wourite He'of Vulcan; this alludes to the fubterraneous fires fre- 
quent in that Hand, and he is ſeigned to have his forge there, 
whe God of fire: This is likewiſe the reaſon why he # ſaid wo Rell 
into the iſland L worn FOR od kb . 
Dacier. bl nun p wy 4 Nia 9 


bn? ; 
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e nothing loath, thi exuour'S fair he 
led, 
And funk Saeed on 10 ubs 56 
Down ruſh d the toils, inwrapping as they 17 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play : 340 
In vain they ſtrive, th' intangling ſhares bande 
(Inextricably firm) the power to fly: 
Warn'd by the God who ſheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way : 
Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 
Full horrible he roars, his voice all heay' n 
returns ; - 346 
O Jove, he cried, oh al y ye pow rs ee | 
See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love! 


Ver. 337.] Paradiſe Loſt, ix. 1039. 
Her hand he ſeiz'd, and to a ſhady bank, 


Thick overhead with verdant roof imbowr'd, 
He led her nothing hath. 


Ver. 340.] More exactly to the original, 
The lavers, bent in vain on amorous play, 


Ver. 342-] With greater truth, 
| | Inextricable, pow'r to move or fly. 


Ver, 348. See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love. ] The ori 
ginal ſeems to be corrupted ; were it to be tranſlated according 
to the preſent editions, it muſt be, See the ridicaloys deeds of Venus. 
1 congeive, that few huſbands who ſhould take their ſpouſes in 
ſuch circumſtances' would have any great appetite to laugh; 
neither is ſuch an interpretation conſonant to the words imme- 
diately following ze munla, Iz is therefare very ered _ 
the verſe was originally, 


ar be hy dy ga64 na bn bud 


. -4 
EA 
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Me, aukward apes the, Kerns 3 and wan r 
To Har fair lecher, the irong God of arms. 1655 
If J am lame, that ſtain my natal hour. 

By fate impos d; ſuch me my parent bore: 
Why was I born? See how the wanton les! 

O ſight tormenting to an huſband's eyes! 

But yet I truſt, this once ev n Marswould 3 355 
His fair one's arms — he thinks her, once, too 

nigh. 

But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow'r, 
Tilt VOY refunds 1 amel Aka en: s dow r. 


_ — 


cad 9. Gad, Behold the fad and unſu ufferable deeds Venus; ; and 
this agrees with the tenour of Vulcan's behaviour in this comedy, 
who has not the leaſt diſpoſition to be merry with his brother 
Deities. 5 | | | F. 
Ver. 351.] os: 
Am I thus aukward, impotent, and lame? 
dE Not 1, but both my parents bear tho blame. 
Ver. 354.) Milton, Par. Loſt, iv. 505. 


Sight hateful, be tormenting { 

Ver. 358. Till Jove refunds his ſhamel;ſ; daughter? 5 u.] 1 
doubt not but this was the uſage of antiquity; it has been ob- 
ſerved that the bridegroom made preſents to the father of the 
bride, which were called I; and if the was afterwards falſe to 
his bed, this dower was reſtored by the father to the huſband. 
Beſides this reſtitution, there ſeems a pecuniary mul& to have been 
80 as appears evident from what follows: | 
! . — — — — the God of arms 

| Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms.” - 
1 Homer i in this, as in many other places, ſeems to allude to the 
| laws of Athens, where death was the puniſhment of adukecy. 
Pauſanias relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted im- 
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Too dear I prie d a far enchanting face 


Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace, - 360 
- Meanwhile the - Gods: the dot of Vulcan 
throng, La 136 64h 


Apollo comes, and Neptans ec comes vena: | 

With theſe gay Hermes trod the Party plain} 
But modleſty with-held che Goddeſfsotsain. 
All heav'n bekolds, impriſon'd as they lie, . 365 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes ny: ms 


pupity to any parka that 110 revenge upon an ee _ 
alſo was the inſtitution of Solon; If any one Teize ari aduſterer, 


let him uſe him as he pleaſes;” id 715 fe den, ors dv Budolas 
xda. And thus Eratoſthenes anſwered a perſon who begged his 


life after he had injured his bed, 2x iyy (+ &rwrna, ax 5 thy 
ia; ri, It is not I who ſlay thee, but the law of thy 


- «© country.” But ſtill it was in the power of the injured perſon 
to take a pecuniary mult by way of atonement : for thus the ame 
Eratoſthenes ſpeaks in Lyſias, GA xa} inirwe ph ard liſial, 
A & meatacda:i, He entreated me not to take his life, but 
«« exact a ſum of money.” Nay, ſuch penalties were allowed by 
vay of commutation for greater crimes than adultery, as in the 
caſe of murder: Iliad ix. 


= — — — If a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deed; 

A fire the ſlaughter of his fon forgives ; 

"The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives. P. 


Ver. 366.) A verſe of Pope, in Hiad 4. verſe 771. and ve- 
ſemblanees, either in ſingle expreſſions or parts of verſes, per- 
petually occur in the portions of his coadjutors ; in part, I pre- 
ſame, from his corrections, and in part from their ſtrict attention 
to his ſtile and manner. But Fenton, whoſe taſk was leſs burden- 
ſome, has more originality, in — reſpect, than Brome. 
the Whole of this interlude, the rhymes are but little regarded 
the ſame frequently recur, and many of them-are moſt inaccurate. 
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Then auth e ee, Bekokli,on 


5; wrong! rd 
Swaft: vengeance wis oh Art ande . 
ſtrong! ( N 7 IHA „ net Js 


Dwells there a God lch Olympian 1 
More ſwift than Mars, r 
e ee 0 
Vet Vulcan conquers, and the God of arms 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. Por 

Thus ſerious they: but he who gilds the Kies, 
The gay Apollo thus to Hermes cries : "I 
Wonud'ftthou enchain'd like Mars, oh Hermes, lie, 
And bear the ſhame like Mars, to fhate the joy? 

_ Qenvy'dihame! (the ſmiling youth rejain'd,) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice morefirmlybind; 
Gaze all ye Gods, and.ev'ry:Goddeſs gaze, 
Yet eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace. 380 

. Loudlaughthereſt,cv'nNeptune laughs aloud, 
Yet e W the hap A 


Ver. 367. F 
Sæoiſt wengeance waits == 
Plutare h, in his diſſertation upon reading. the Poets, quotes this 
as an inſtance of Homer's, judgment, in cloſing a ludicrous ſcene 
with decency and inſtruction. He artfully inſerts a ſentence by 
which he diſcovers his own judgment, and lets the reader intg the 
moral of his fables ; by this conduct he makes even the repreſenta- 
tion of evil actions uſeful, by ſhewing the ſhame and detriment 
they draw upon thoſe who are guilty of them. po pers 
Ver. 382. Neptune furs to looſe the God.] It may be aſked why 
Neptune i in particular intereſts himſelf in the deliverance of _—_ 
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And free, he cries, oh Vulcan! free from ſhame 
Thy captives; I enſure the penal claim. 384 
Wil Neptune (Vuleanthen) the faithleſs truſt? 
He 1 * who gives ſurety for thi de ; 
DS | 
tte At eee ee bob. 2s 
- reaſon for it; but Euſtathius is of opinion, that Homer aſcribes it 
to that God out of decency, and deference to his ſaperiour majeſty 
and eminence amongſt the other Deities : it is ſuitable to the cha- 
racer of that moſt ancient, and conſequently honourable God, to 
interrupt ſuch an indecent ſcene of mirth, which Is not ſo becom- 
ing his perſonage, as thoſe more youthful Deities Apollo and 
Mercury. Beſides, it agrees well with Neptune's gravity to be 
the firſt who is firſt mindful of friendſhip ; ſo that what is here 
ſaid of Neptune is not accidental, * 
Poet in honour of that Deity. - 1 
Ver. 386. He ſuffers who gives faret for th? wet 1 This verſe 
is very obſcure, and made ſtill more obſcure by the 
of criticks, Some think it implies, that it is wicked to be ſurety 
for a wicked perſon; and therefore Neptune ſhould not give his 
promiſe for Mars thus taken in adultery. Some take it generally ; 
ſuretyſhip is detrimental, and it is the lot of unhappy men to be 
ſureties; the words then are to be conſtrued in the following 
order, R Tor iſybar, xa} M A ifyvanobai. Sponſiones ſunt 
infelices, & hominum eft infelicium ſponſiones dare, Others under- 
ſtand it very differently, vix. to imply that the ſureties of men of 
inferiour condition, ſhould be to men of inferiour condition; then 
the ſentence will bear this import i If Mars, ſays Vulcan, refuſes 
to diſcharge the penalty, how ſhall I compel Neptune to pay it, 
who is ſo greatly my ſuperiour? And therefore adds by way of 
ſentence, that the ſponſor ought to be of the ſame ſtation with the 
perſon to whom he becomes ſurety ; or in Latin, Simplicium hominum 
/emplices eſſe debent ſponſeres. I have followed Plutarch, who in his 
banquet of the ſeven wiſe men, explains it to ſignify that it is 
dangerous to be ſurety for a wicked perſon, according to the 
ancient ſentence, iſyla, fd I are. Loſs follows feretyſhip. Agree- 
ably to the opinion of a much wiſer perſon, He that is furety for 


: 4 2 ee tle "IH 
Prov. xi. 15. 
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But fay, if that lewd ſcandal of the ſky 

To liberty reſtor'd, perfidious fly ; 

Say, wilt thou bear the mulct? He inſtant cries, 
The mul& 1 bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 390 


To whom appeas d; No more I urge delay; 
When Neptune ſues, my part is to obey. 
Then to the ſnares his force the God applies; 
They burſt ; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies ; 
To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the Goddeſs moves, 395 
To viſit Paphos and her blooming groves, 
Where to the Pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 
And breathin g odours ſcent the balmy ſkies, 

| —̃— 

ver. 394. — — — Mars to Thrace fades Ar: 

To the foft C yprian ſhores the Goddeſs moves. 

There is a reaſon for this particularity : the Thracians were 2 
warlike people : the Poet therefore ſends the God of War thither : 
and the people of Cyprus being effeminate, and addicted to love 
and pleaſures, he feigns the receſs of the Goddeſs of Love to have 
been in that iſland. It is further obſervable, that he barely men- 
tions the retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the ſtory. 


of Venus. The reaſon is, the Phzacians had no delight in the 


God of War, but the ſoft deſcription of Venus better ſuited with 
their inclinations. Eufathius. P. 


Virgil, from Hears 2 wn may be oy repreſented 
thus ; ; 


To WE Paphos went 5 willing dame: 
or, 


The ſmiling fale to Cyprian Paphos came, 
Where breathes her grove, and fragrant altars flame. 
Ver. 397.] Virgil, En. i. 551. of Pitt's tranſlation; 
Where to her name an hundred altars riſe, 5 
And gums, and flow'ry wreaths, perfume the Nies: 
Vor. II. P 
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Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 

The Graces unguents ſhed, ambroſial ſnow'rs, 40 

Unguents that charm the Gods! ſhe laſt aſſumes 

Her wond'rous robes; and full the Goddeſs blooms. 
Thus ſung the Bard: Ulyſſes hears with joy, 

And loud applauſes rend the vaulted ſky. 


Then to the ſports his ſons the king com- 

mands, 405 

Each blooming youth before the monarch ſtands, 

In dance unmatch'd! A wond'rous ball is 
brought, 

(The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 

This youth with ſtrength enormous bids it fly, 

And bending backward whirls it to the ſky; 410 


as Pope, in the nobleſt ſpecimen of rhyming poetry, that the 
Engliſh language can produce : 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfume the * 
Ver. 399.] Or thus, 1 3 n and leſs excep- 
gonable rhymes: 
Then bath'd the queen in conſecrated bowers ; 
The Graces o'er her charms ambroſial ſhowers, 
| Unguent of Gods! diffus'd ; and round her threw 
Her veſt of wond”rous frame and lovely hue. 
Ver. 403.] His author is but little ſeen in this poor couptet. 
Take a literal and commenſurate tranſlation : 
Thus ſang the Bard renown'd : Ulyſſes hears 
With ſoul enraptur'd ; nor Phæacia's tribes 
Delight not, ſxill'd in every naval art. 
Ver. 407.] Homer ſays, 


— — — a purple ball is brought. 
Ver. 410. 4nd bending backword whirls it to the y.] This E 
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His brother ſpringing with an active bound, 

At diſtance intercepts it from the ground : 

The ball difmuſs'd, in dance they ſkim the ſtrand, 

Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the fand. 

Th' aſſembly gazes with aſtoniſh'd eyes, 415 

And ſends in ſhouts applauſes to the ſkies. 
Then thus Ulyſſes: Happy king, whoſe name 

The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame: 

In ſubjects happy! with ſurpriſe I gaze; 419 

Thy praiſe was juſt ; their {kill cranſcends thy 

praiſe. 


4 * 


—— ” 


a literal tranſlation of beg ble; and it gives us a lively image 
of a perſon in the act of throwing towards the ſkies. Euſtathius 
is moſt learnedly trifling about this exerciſe of the ball, which was 


called oda ia, or atrial; it was a kind of dance, and while theß 


ſprung from the ground to catch the ball, they played with their 
feet in the air after the manner of dancers. He reckons up 
ſeveral other exerciſes at the ball, ae panda, imioxug®-, and 
9eppaiorgis; and explains them all largely. Homer ſeems to 
oppoſe this atrial dance to the common one, wor} v0, or on the 


ground, which appears to be added to make an evident diſtinctioon 


between the ſports ; ; otherwiſe it is unneceſſary; and to dance 
upon the ground is implied in ei e, for how ſhould a dance 
be performed but upon the ground? | P. 
Ver. 413.) Our tranſlator did not ſee the meaning of his 
author here. I ſhall give a verbal exhibition of him: 
Then danc'd the pair, with quick alternate ſtep, 
Tripping the ground: the youthful circle ſtrike 
From claſhing fingers loud accordant ſounds : 
compare Horace, ode iv. 6. 35. 
Ver. 418.] Or, more exactly and vigorouſly : 
Shines far the brighteſt in the rolls of fame: 
In wonder rapt, theſe feats of Hill. J gaze. 
Ver. 420. Thy praiſe was jo ] The original ſays, You 
| 2 
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Pleas'd with his people's fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the peers: 
Since Wiſdom's facred guidance he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's dues : 
Twelve princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 423 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love; a talent bring, 
A veſt, a robe; and imitate your king: 
Be ſwift to give; that he this night may ſhare 
The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy ſincere. 430 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong : 
A gen'rous heart repairs a ſland'rous tongue. 

Th' aſſenting peers, obedient to the king, 
In haſte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 
Promiſed that your ſubjects were excellent dancers, a , that, 
is, threatened: Minans is uſed in the fame ſenſe by the Latins, as 
Dacier obſerves; thus Horace, 

«« Multa & præclara minantem.“ 


Euſtathius remarks, that the addreſs of Ulyſſes is very artful, he 
calls it a ſeaſonable flattery: in reality to excel in dancing, i is but 
to excel in trifles, but in the opinion of Alcinous it was a moſt 
noble qualification: Ulyfles therefore pleaſes his vanity by adapt- 
Ing his Praiſe to his notions ; and that which would have been an 
affront in ſome nations, is eſteemed as __ higheſt W DIME? by 
Alcinous. FP P. 

Ver. 429.] Vicious rhymes, and lately employed. Thus ? 

Nor be your gifts delay*d ; that he this night 
May ſhare the ſocial banquet with delight. 

There is a diſplay of true benevolent politeneſs in the mutual 
demeanour of Alcinous and Ulyſſes, The Iliad is undoubtedly, 
as a whole, a much nobler poem than the Odyſſey : but, for myſelf, 
I would not exchange this interview with the Phæacians for any 
ä * of Homer” s works. | 
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Then thus Euryalus : : O prince, whoſe ſway 435 
Rules this bleſt realm, repentant I obey ! 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt, a filver blaze; 
Whoſe ivory ſheath inwroughtwith curious pride, 
Adds graceful terrour to the wearer's ſide. 440 
He faid, and to his hand the ſword conſign'd ; 
And if, he cry'd, my words affect thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whirlwinds 
bear, | | | 
And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air! 444 
Crown, oh ye heav*ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 
And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhores ! 
And bleſt be thou, my friend, Ulyſſes cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav ring ſkies; 
To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, 
And never, never may'ſt thou want this ſword! 450 


Ver. '445.] Odious rhymes! A more faithful and pleaſing - 

couplet may be conſtructed from thoſe of Ogilby : | 
And you, ye Gods! reward the pilgrim' s toll , 

With. his dear wife, his friends, and native ſoil. 


Ver. 450. And never, never may'ſt thou. want this Fword. ] It 
can ſcarce be imagined how greatly this beautiful paſſage is miſ- 
repreſented by Euſtathius. He would have it to imply, May J 
never want this ſword, taking Toi adverbially: the preſents of 
enemies were reckoned fatal, Ulyſſes therefore to avert the omen, 
prays that he may never have occaſion to have recourſe to this 
ſword of Euryalus, but keep it amongſt his treaſures as a teſti- 
mony of this reconciliation. This appears to be a very forced 
interpretation, and diſagreeable to the general import of the reſt 
of the ſentence ; he addreſſes to Euryalus, to whom then can this 

P 3 
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He faid, and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade: 
Now o'er the earth aſcends the evening ſhade : 
The precious gifts th' illuſtrious heralds bear, 
And to the court th' embody'd peers repair. 
Before the queen Alcinous' ſons unfold 455 
The veſts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold ; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate : 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial fat. 
| Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, 
O ſole belov'd ! command thy menial train 460 
A poliſh'd cheſt and ſtately robes to bear, 
And healing waters for the bath prepare : 
That bath'd, our gueſt may bid his ſorrows ceaſe, 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace. 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wond'rous frame, 
Ourſelf we give, memorial of our name: 466 
compliment be naturally paid but to Euryalus ? Thou haſt given me 
@ fwerd, ſays he, may thy days be ſo peaceable as never to want it! 
This is an inſtance of the polite addreſs, and the forgiving temper, 
of Ulyſſes. of 
Ver. 452.) Theſe open vowels are moſt unpleaſing. Thus? 
Now ſet the ſun, and Night unwrapt her ſhade. 
Ver. 454.] With more dignity, and a more palatable ſound; 
The peers, embody'd, to the court repair. 
Ver. 459.] Paradiſe Loſt, v. 8. 
O ole, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe. 
Ver. 464.] There is an unpleaſant concurrence of harſh and 
fimilar Garde Thus, perhaps, more agreeably : 
The banguet taſte, and heap the ſong in peace. 
Ver. 465.] Or, more fully: 
To all theſe gifts, a bowl of wond'rous frame, 
Alt gold, i ada, memorial of n name. 
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To raiſe in off rings to almighty Jove, 
And every God that treads the courts above. 
Inſtant the queen, obſervant of the king, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 470 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuffice, 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flames ariſe, 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 
Herſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roll'd 475 
The robes, the veſts are rang'd, and heaps of gold ; 
And adding a rich dreſs inwrought with art, 
A gift expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 
Thus ſpoke to Ithacus : To guard with bands 
Infolyable theſe gifts, thy care demands: 48 
Left, in thy flumbers on the wat'ry main, 
The hand of Rapine make our bounty vain, 
Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
A labyrinth of bands 1n fold on fold, 
Clos'd with Circæan art. A train attends 485 
Around the bath : the bath the king aſcends ; 
| 


Ver. 474-] A correſpondent rhyme was at hand: 
The fuming waters bubble o'er the vaſe. 
Ver. 476.] Or, with more fidelity: 
The beauteous gifts are rang'd, the veſts and gold. 
Ver. 483.] More faithfully : 
Then ftraight he fits the lid, and round it roll'd—, 


Ver. 485. Clos'd with Circean art ——] Such paſſages as 
theſe have more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and dif- 


ferent from modern ways of ſpeaking, to be capable of much 
1 ; 
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(Untaſted j joy, ſince that diſaſtrous hour, 

He ſail'd ill- fated from Calypſo's bow'r) 
Where, happy as the Gods that range the ſky, 
He feaſted ey'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 490 
He bathes ; the damſels with officious toil, 

Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhow'r of oil: 


ornament in poetry. Euſtathius obſerves that. keys were not in 
uſe in theſe ages, but were afterwards invented by the Lacedz- 
monians; but they uſed to bind their carriages with intricate 
knots. Thus the 2 knot was famous in antiquity. And 
this knot of Ulyſſes became a proverb, to expreſs any inſolvable 
difficulty, 6 25 1 Joo; 3 this is the reaſon why he is ſaid to 
have learned it from Circe ; it was of great eſteem amongſt the 
ancients, and not being capable to be untied by human art, the 
invention of it is aſcribed, not to a man, but to a Goddeſs. 

A Poet would now appear ridiculous if he ſhould introduce a 
Goddeſs only to teach a hero ſuch an art, as to tie a knot with 
Intricacy : but we-muſt not judge of what has been, from what 
now is; cuſtoms aud arts are never at a ſtay, and conſequently 
the ideas of cuſtoms and arts are as changeable as thoſe arts and 
cuſtoms: this knot in all probability was in as high eſtimation 
formerly, as the fineſt watch-work or machines are at this day; 
and were a perſon famed for an uncommon ſkill in ſuch works, it 
would be no abſurdity in the language of poetry, to aſcribe his 
knowledge in them to the aſſiſtance of a Deity. R 

Ver. 489.] The rhymes will not paſs. Thus? 

For then th' enamour'd nymph's aſſiduous care 

Gave e'en the bliſs of Gods themſelves to ſhare. 
Chapman is not contemptible 

But all the time he ſpent in her abode, 

He liv'd reſpected, as he were a God. 

Ver. 492.] Our ingenious tranſlator ſeems to imitate a very 
happy verſe'of Milton, Par. Loſt, viii. 517. 

— — freſh gales and gentle airs | 

| Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub. 
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Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 
And to the feaſt magnificently treads, 4% 
Full where the dome its ſhining yalyes expands, 
Nauſicaa blooming as a Goddeſs ſtands, 
With wond' ring eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid, 

Hail God-like ſtranger ! and when heav'n 

reſtores 

To thy fond with thy long- expected ſhores, 300 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air. 

O royal maid, Ulyſles ſtraight returns, 
Whoſe worth the ſplendours of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Jove (whoſe arm in vengeance 


forms ; 505 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with 
ſtorms,) 


Reſtore me ſafe, thro' weary wand'rings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever- pleaſing coaſt, 
Ver. 493-] I ſhould prefer, 
Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous vf he throws 3 
Then to the feaſt, with fep majeſtic, goes 
Ver. 503.] Sad rhymes! Thus? : 
O royal maid ! whoſe worth (the chief replies) 
With the full ſplendours of thy lineage vien—. 
Ver. 507.] Or, with better rhymes, 


Reſtore me ſafely, thro? the billowy main, 
To the dear boſom of my home again; 
As in this breaft while vital ſpirit glows. 
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As while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 
To thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my vows; 510 
My life, thy gift I boaſt ! He faid, and fat, 
Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 
Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares, 
The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 515 
Pay low obeiſance as he moves along: 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 
The peers encircling form an awful round. 
Then from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part; 520 
Ver. 510. To thee, my Goddrſt, 1 addreſs my vows.] This may 
ſeem an extravagant compliment, eſpecially in the mouth of the 
wiſe Ulyſles, and rather profane than polite. Dacier commends 
it as the higheſt piece of addrefs and gallantry ; but perhaps it 
may want explication to reconcile it to decency. Ulyſſes only 
ſpeaks comparatively, and with relation to that one action of her 
ſaving his life: © As therefore, ſays he, I owe my thanks to the 
« heavens for giving me life originally, fo I ought to pay my 
« thanks to thee for preſerving it; thou haſt been to me as a 
* Deity. To preſerve a life, is in one ſenſe to give it.“ If this 
appears not to ſoften the expreſſion ſufficiently, it may be aſcribed 
to an overflow of gratitude in the generous diſpoſition of Ulyſfes ; 
he is ſo touched with the memory of her benevolence and protec- 

tion, that his ſoul labours for an expreſſion great enough to repre- 
ſent it, and no wonder if in this ſtruggle of thought, his words fly 
out into an exceſſive but laudable boldneſs. p. 

Ver. 517.] Theſe are no rhymes. Thus? more 1 0 

Beneath a column tall the bard he plac'd : 
The bard a tribe of gueſts encircling grac'd. 
Ver. 519. —— From the chine Ulyſſes cares with art.) Were 


this literally to be tranſlated, it would be that Ulyſſes cut a piece 
from the chine of the white-toothed doar, round which there was 
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This, let the Maſter of the Lyre receive, 
A pledge of love! tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
Who ſacred honours to the Bard denies ? 

The Mule the Bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 525 
The Muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind. 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 

Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 

When now the rage of hunger was allay d, 

Thus to the Lyriſt wiſe Ulyſſes faid. 530 

O more than man! thy ſoul the Muſe inſpires, 

Or Phcebus animates with all his fires : | 
_—__ 


much fat. This looks like burleſque to a perſon unacquainted 
with the uſages of antiquity : but it was the higheſt honour that 
could be paid to Demodocus. The greateſt heroes in the Iliad are 
thus rewarded after victory, and it was eſteemed an equivalent for 
all dangers. So that what Ulyſſes here offers to the Poet, is 
offered out of a particular regard and honour to his poetry. P. 
Ver. 525.] Or thus: 
The Muſe herſelf the minſtrel train inſpires ; 
Their mind irradiates, and their boſom fires. 
Ver. 531. T hy foul the Muſe inſpires, 
Or Phebus animates with all his fires. ] 

Ulyſſes here aſcribes the ſongs of Demodocus to immediate inſpi- 
ration; and Apollo is made the patron of the Poets, as Euſtathius 
obſerves, becauſe he is the God of Prophecy. He adds, that 
Homer here again repreſents himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus : 
it is he who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulneſs, as 
if he had been preſent at it; it is he who had little or no aſſiſtance 
from former relations of that ſtory, and conſequently receives it 
from: Apollo and the Muſes. This is' a ſecret but artful infinua- 
tion that we are not to look upon the Iliad as all fiction and fable, 
but in general as a real hiſtory, related with as much certainty as 
if the Poet had been preſent at thoſe memorable actions. 
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For who by Phabus uninform d, could know 
The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo well the woe? 
Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 535 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day : 

The ſong recalls paſt horrours to my eyes, 

And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes riſe. 

Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding ſtring, 
Th' Epæan fabrick, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 540 
How ſtern Ulyſles, furious to deſtroy, 

With latent heroes ſack d imperial Troy. 

If faithful thou record the tale of Fame, 

The God himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame: 


Plutarch in his chapter of reading poems admires the conduct 
of Homer with relation to Ulyſſes: he diverts Demodocus from 
idle fables, and gives him a noble theme, the deſtruction of Troy. 
Such ſubjects ſuit well with the ſage character of Ulyſſes. It is 
for the ſame reaſon that he here paſſes over in ſilence the amour 
of Mars and Venus, and commends the ſong at the beginning of 
this book, concerning the contention of the worthies before Troy: 
an inſtruction, what ſongs a wiſe man ought to hear, and that 
Poets ſhould recite nothing but what may be heard by a wiſe 
man. 8 g. 

To prevent a fimilarity of rhymes to thoſe of the couplet juſt 
propoſed, I would thus ſubſtitute in the preſent paſſage: 

What praiſes, matchleſs bard! to thee belong! 
The Muſe divine, or Phœbus, prompts thy ſong. 

Ver. 536.] More accurately, 

Or fome ſpectator taught that dreadful: day. | 

Ver. 537.] A ſpirited couplet, invented by our tranſlator. 

Ver. 543- J His author's meaning is but ill repreſented here. 
Chapman is faithful, and not inelegant : 

With all which if you can as well enchant, 
As with expreſſion quicke and elegant 
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And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 
In ev'ry land, thy monument of praiſe, 546 

Full of the God he rais'd his lofty ftrain, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 
| While from the ſhores the winged navy flies: 550 
How ev'n in Ilion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands: 
All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed; of diff ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counſell'd; part conſign'd 

| 
You ſung the reſt; I will pronounce you cleare 
Inſpir'd by God, paſt all that ever were. 
Thus? 
This great adventure ſhould thy tuneful lay 
In faithful meaſures to our ear convey, 
Then through the ſpacious world theſe lips proclaim 

Thy raptures kindled by cœleſtial flame. 

Ver. 551.] A material circumſtance of his author is ſuppreſſed. 
Thus, with greater accuracy: 

How in Troy's 1 filPd with Græcians, ſtood 
(Ulyſſes led their bands) the faſhion'd wood. 

Ver. 554. ] Various the Trojans counſell a] It is obſervable 
that the Poet gives us only the heads of this ſong, and though he 
had an opportunity to expatiate and introduce a variety of noble 
images, by painting the fall of Troy, yet this being foreign to 
his ſtory, he judiciouſly reſtrains his fancy, and paſſes on to the 
more immediate actions of the. Odyſſey. Virgil, lib. ii. of his 
Eneis, has tranſlated theſe verſes: 

« gSeinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus: 
« At Capys, & quorum melior ſententia menti, 
« Aut Pelago Danaum inſidias ſuſpectaque dona 
« Præcipitare jubent, ſubjectiſque urere flammis; 
« Aut terebrare cavas uteri & tentare latebras.“ 


Scaliger prefers theſe before thoſe of Homer, and ſays that Homer 
trifles in — lo particularly the diviſions of the Trojan 
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The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 55; 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 

An off' ring ſacred to the immortal pow'rs : 

Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the Gods' decree proud Ilion falls; 560 
Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, 
And vengeful Slaughter, fierce for human blood. 
He ſung the Greeks ſtern- iſſuing from the ſeed, 
How Ilion burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! aſcends 
The Spartan king; how Ithacus attends, 


565 


counſels: that Virgil chuſes to burn the horſe, rather than deſcribe 
it as thrown from the rocks: for how ſhould the Trojans raiſe it 
thither? Such objections are ſcarce worthy of a ſerious anſwer, 
for it is no difficulty to imagine that the ſame men who heaved 
this machine into Troy, ſhould be able to raiſe it upon a rock: 
and as for the former objection, Virgil recites almoſt the ſame 
diviſions in counſel as Homer, 'nay borrows them, with little varia- 
tion. ; 

| Ariſtotle obſerves the great art of Homer, in naturally bring- 
ing about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Alcinous by this ſong. He 
calls this a Remembrance; that is, when a preſent object ſtirs 
up a paſt image in the memory, as a picture recalls the figure of 
an abſent friend: thns Ulyſſes hearing Demodocus fing to the 
harp his former hardſhips, breaks out into tears, and theſe tears 
bring about his diſcovery. 5. 


Ver. 562.] More elegantly, perhaps, 
And vengeful Slaughter, thirfting human blood. 


Ver. 563.] The figurative * of the original may be 
more clearly preſerved thus: 


How from the ſteed the Dee ont around, 
He ſang ; and Ilion levell'd with the ground. 
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(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 
He fights, ſubdues: for Pallas ſtrings his arms. 
Thus while he ſung, Ulyſſes' griefs renew, 
Tears bathe his cheeks, end tears the ground 

bedew : 570 
As ſome fond matron VIEWS in n fight 6 
Her huſband falling in his country's right: 


| — — 
Ver. 569.] A more juſt repreſentation of this fmile may be 
ſeen in Ogilby's verſion, corrected and completed: 


Thus ſang the minſtrell, whilſt Ulyſſes ſteeps 

His cheeks with tears: and, as a woman weeps, 
Her deareſt lord embracing on the plain, 

For his dear children and his country ſlain: 

He in the pangs of death oonvulſive lies; 

She claſps the corſe, and rendi the air with cries : 

_ Each ſtrike ber back and ſhoulders with their ſpear, 

To bondage then the wretched victim tear; 

From the dear object of her love ta part 
Conftrain'd, grief waſtes her eyes, and care ber heart. 
So from the ſlulces—. 

Ver. 571. As fome fond matron——,) This is undoubtedly a 
very moving and beautiful compariſon ; but it may be aſked if it 
be proper to compare ſo great a hero as Ulyſſes to a woman, the 
weakneſs of whoſe ſex juſtifies her tears? Beſides ſhe appears to 
have a ſufficient cauſe for her ſorrows, as being under the greateſt 
calamities ; but why ſhould Ulyſſes weep? Nothing but his valour 
and ſucceſs is recorded, and why ſhould this be an occaſion of 
ſorrow ? Euſtathius replies, that they who think that Ulyſſes is 
compared to the matron, miſtake the point of the compariſon : 
whereas the tears alone of Ulyſſes are intended to be compared to 
the tears of the matron. It is the ſorrow of the two perſons, not 
the perſons themſelves, that is repreſented in the compariſon. But 
there appears no ſufficient cauſe for the tears of Ulyſſes ; this objec · 
tion would not have been made, if the ſubject of the ſong had been 
conſidered ; it ſets before his eyes all the calamities of a long war, 
all the ſcenes of ſlaughter of friends and enemies that he had beheld 
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Frantick thro' claſhing fwords ſhe runs, the flies, 
As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 
Cloſe to his breaſt the grovels on the ground, 555 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound; 
She cries, ſhe ſhrieks; the fierce inſulting foe 
Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe: : 
To chains condemn'd, as wildly the deplotes; 
A widow, and a ſlave on foreign ſhores. 580 
So from the ſluices of Ulyſſes eyes 
Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs: 
Conceal'd he griev'd: the King obſerv'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 
Then to the Bard aloud : O ceaſe to ſing, 585 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring : 
To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, 
And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe ; 
Thy lay too deeply moves: then ceaſe” the lay, 
And o'er the banquet ev'ry heart be gay: 59 
This ſocial right demands: for him the fails 
Floating 1 in . invite th impelling Sales: 4 


in it: it is alſo to be remembered, that we have only the abridg- 
ment of the ſong, and yet we ſee ſpectacles of horrour, blood, and 
commiſeration. Tears diſcover a tender, not an abje& ſpirit. 
Achilles is not leſs a hero for weeping over the aſhes of Patroclus, 
nor Ulyſſes for lamenting the calamities and deaths of thouſands 
of his friends. of 

Ver. 583.] Compare the verſion of theſe lines _ . Yerle 91. 

Ver: 586.] Pope, in his Elegy: 

Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tune ful tongue. 
Ver. 588.] Or, more cloſely to his author: 
4 A4 heaves his % m with uncraffng woe. 
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His ate the gifts of love: the wife aud 124. 

Receive the ſtranger as a brother's Fowl | 
But, ftiend, diſcover faithful what keys, 895 

Artful concedlment ill becotiies the brave : 


835 what thy birth, and what the dame Jou 
bore, 


Impos d by parents in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 

One common right, the great and lowly claims:) 
Say from what city, from what regions toft, 6or 
And what inhabitants thoſe regions boaſt ? 

0 thakt thou inſtant reach the realm affign'd; 
In wond'rous ſhips TA | 0 with 


mind; WS 
Ver. 593.] The Greek exdreibon of this paſſige i is ſuperla- 
2 beautiful, but neither preſerved nor attempted, as it ſhould. 
any tranſlator. Fhe reader mult not ex an ade- 
eation of it in tlie ſubjoined effort, which can pretend 
4 ang beyond bdeliry : 
A ſuppliant pilgri 'be a brother deems, * 
e boſom Virtueꝰs ſlighteſt touch can feel. 
| A paſlage i in Macbeth comes the nearpſe to Homer expraions 
of any that recurs to my memory: iv. 2. 4 
— —— — He loves not us: | 
| He wvants the natural touch. 
anch; this ſeems very appoſite. 
Ver. 597.] A bad couplet, but not eaſily — Edi? 
more cloſely: 
Without diſguiſe be then thy name diſclos'd; «> 
The name, thy parents and thy friends imp6s'd. - 


Ver. 601. ] The rhymes may be improved thus: 
Say, from what city, from what Aft car 


Ver. 604. Ia wond'rous ſhips /e ee inſtin with mind.] 
Vor. II. 


de.. 
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No helm ſecures their courſe, no ot guides; 

Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 606 

Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the ſun's all-ſeeing ray; 

Tho clouds and darkneſs veil th encumber d ſky, 

Fearleſs thro* darkneſs and thro' clouds they 
fly: „5 5 e, G10 

— þ 4 


There is not a paſſage that more outrages all the rules of credi- 
bility than the deſcription of theſe ſhips of Alcinous. | The Poet 
inſerts theſe wonders only to ſhew the great dexterity of the Phæ- 
acians in navigation; and indeed it was neceſſary to be very full 
in the deſcription of their ſkill, who were to convey Ulyſſes home 
in deſpight of the. very God of the Ocean. It is for the ſame rea- 
ſon that they are deſcribed as ſailing almoſt invifibly, to ſcape the 
notice of that God, Antiquity animated every thing in Poetry ; 
thus Argo is ſaid to have had-a-maſt-made of Dodonzan oak, en- 
dued with the faculty. of ſpeech. But this is defending one abſur- 
dity, by inſtancing i in a fable equally abſurd; all that can be ſaid 
in defence of it is, that ſuch extravagant fables were believed, at 
leaft by the vulgar, in former ages; and conſequently might be 
introduced without blame in poetry; if ſo, by whom could a boaſt 
of this nature be better made, than by a vain Phzacian? Beſides, 
theſe extravagancies let Ulyſſes into the humour of the Phzacians, 
and in the following books he adapts his tory to it, and returns 
fable for fable. It muſt likewiſe certainly be a great encourage- 
ment to Ulyſſes to find himſelf in ſuch hands as could fo eaſily re- 
ſore him to his country: for it was natural to conclude, that 
though Alcinous was guilty of great amplification, yet that his 
ſubjects were very expert navigators. | ;By: + 


Ver. 608.] This tought | is foreign to his author. Bette, : 
perhaps: | 


They paſs, unerring, thro? the floating way. 


Ver. 610.] Or, more melodiouſly to my ear: 
Thro' dlouds and darkneſs, unappal' d, they fly. Wer 
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Tho' tempeſts rage, tho' rolls the ſwelling main, 

The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain; 

Ev'n the ſtern God that o'er the waves preſides, 

Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 

With fury burns; while careleſs they convey 61:5 

Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 

Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory big with future woes, 

How Neptune rag'd, and how, by his command, 

Firm rooted in a ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 6:0 
Ver. 611.] This couplet is a fanciful appendage by the 

tranſlator. 'Thus? 


Tho? blaſts tempeſtuous ſcour the ſwelling main, 
— Tempeſtuous blaſts pour out their rage in vain. 


Ver. 619, — — — — — How, by his command, 
Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand.] 
The ancients, as Euſtathius obſerves, mark theſe verſes with an 
obeliſk and aſteriſm. The obeliſk ſhewed that they judged what 
relates to the oracle was miſplaced, the afteriſm denoted that they 
thought the verſes very beautiful. For they thought it not pro- 
bable that Alcinous would have called to memory this prediction 
and the menace of Neptune, and yet perſiſted to conduct to his 
own country the enemy of that Deity : whereas if this oracle be 
ſuppoſed to be forgotten by Alcinous, (as it will, if theſe verſes be 
taken away) then there will be an appearance of truth, that he 
who was a friend to all ſtrangers, ſhould be perſuaded to land ſo 
great and worthy a hero as Ulyſſes in his own dominions, and. 
therefore they reject them to the 13th of the Odyſſey. But, as 
Euftathius obſerves, Alcinous immediately ſubjoins, 
But this the Gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will, 


And therefore the verſes may be very proper in this book, for 
Alcinous believes that the Gods might be prevailed. upon not to 
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A monument of wrath : how mound on mound 

Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the 
ground. 


fulfil this denunciation. It has been likewiſe remarked that the 
conduct of Alcinous is very juſtifiable: the Phæaciaus had been 
warned by an-oracle, that an evil threatened them for the care they 
ſhould ſhew to a ſtranger: yet they forbear not to perform an act 
of piety to Ulyſſes, being perſuaded that men ought to do their 
duty, and truſt the iſſue to the goodneſs of the Gods. This will 


ſeem to be more probable, if we remember Alcinous is ignorant 


that Ulyſſes. is. the perſon intended by the prediction, ſ> that he is 
not guilty of a voluntary oppoſition to. the Gods, but really acts 
with piety in aſſiſting his gueſt, na edt complies with the com- 
mon laws of hoſpitality. 

It is but a conjecture, yet it is not without rookabiliey, that 
there was a rock which looked like a veſlel, in the entrance of the 
haven of the.Phzacians, the fable may be built upon this-founda- 
tion, and becauſe it was environed by the ocean, the transforma- 
tion might be aſcribed to the God of ix. 2 


Ver. 621. — — — — — How mound an mound - | 
Should bury theſe proud. tow'rs, heneath the: ground.) 


The Greek word is a, which does not_ neceſſarily. im- 
ply that the city ſhould be buried actually, but that a mountain 
ſhould ſurround it, or cover it round; and in the, thirteenth, book 
we find that when the ſhip was transformed into a rock, the city 
Ontinues out of danger, Euſtathius is fully of opinion, that the 
city was threatened. to be overwhelmed. by.a mountain: the. Poet, 
fays he, invents. this fiction to prevent poſterity from ſearching 
after this iſle of the Phæacians, and to preſerve his ſtory from de- 
tection of falſifcation; after the ſame manner as he introduces 
Neptune and the rivers of Troy, bearing away the wall which 
the Greeks had raiſed as a fortification before their nayy. But 
Dacier in the omiſſions Which ſhe inſerts at the end of the ſecond 
volume of her Odyſſey, is of a contrary opinion, for the mountain 
i; not ſaid to cover the city, but to threaten to cover it: as appears 
from the thirteenth book of the Odyſſey, where Alcinous com- 
mands a facrifice to the-Gods to avert the execution of this denun- 


ciation. 
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But this the Gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 
As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will. 624 
But ſay thro' what waſte regions haſt thou ſtray d, 
What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey'd? 
Poſleſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

Say why the fate of Troy awak'd thy cares, 
Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy 


tears ? 


| — 630 
— 

But the difference in reality is ſmall, the city is equally 
threatened to be buried, as the veſſel to be transformed; and 
therefore Alcinous might pronounce the ſame fate to both, fince 
both were threatened equally by the prediction: it was indeed im- 
poſſible for him to ſpeak after any other manner, for he only re- 
peats the words of the oracle, and cannot foreſee that the ſacrifice 
of the Phzacians would appeaſe the anger of Neptune. P. 


The following ſubſtitution is a ſafer repreſentation of the 


original: 
A monument of wrath! and, here convey d, 
O' er- gloom our city with it's horrid ſhade, 
But the former paragraph is unfaithful alſo to the original, which 
can be ſeen truly in a literal verſion only : 
Neptune he ſaid, ſome trim Phæaciah ſhip, 
From convoy ſailing home, would wreck at ſea, 
And with a mountain huge our city ſhroud. 
Compare book xiii. verſe 172. 
Ver. 623, ] This couplet is perfectly good, in fimplicity of 
expreſſion, i in eaſe of meaſure, and the fidelity of tranſlation, 
Ver. 625.] Compare book i. verſe 5, and book vi. verſe 14t. 
Ver. 629. ] Theſe rhymes are inaccurate, and the remaining 
paragraph is ſlovenly and imperfectly repreſented. I ſhall ſubmit 
a ſubſtitution to the candour of the reader : 
Say, why in floods of tears thy ſorrow roſe, 
Pour'd to the tale of Greek and Trojan woes ? 
| Q 3 
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Juſt are the ways of heiv'n: from heav'n proceed 

The woes of n man; heav'n doom d the Greeks to 
bleed, 15 

A theme of future ſong ! Say then if ſlain 

Some dear- lov d brother "Pre d the er 
plain? 

Or bled ſome friend, who bore a brother's part, 635 

And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart ? 


s 
oo — 
* 

„ „ 


Theſe woes, by heaven decreed, to man belong, 
The future ſubject of the minſtrel's ſong. 
Some dear relation there, perchance, might fall, 
Thy wife's fond fire, beneath the Trojan wall; 
Or ſon-in-law belov'd! who fondneſs claim, 
Next to a parent's ever-honour'd name. 
Some virtuous friend might bleed : congenial mind ! 
Sweet ſympathy of ſoul with ſoul entwin'd! 
For ſure a friend deſerves, diſcreet and true, 
The warm affection to a brother due. 
Ver. 635. Or bled ſome friend, æubo bore a brother's part, 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart p] 
This excellent ſentence of Homer at once guides us in the choice, 
and inſtructs us in the regard, that is to be paid to the perſon of 
a friend. If it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings, 
Homer had a ſoul ſuſceptible of real friendſhip, and was a lover 
of ſincerity. It would be endleſs to take notice of every caſual 
inſtruction inſerted in the Odyſſey; but ſuch ſentences ſhew Homer 


to have been a man of an amiable character as well as excellent 


in poetry: the great abhorrence he had of lies cannot be more 
ſtrongly expreſt than in thoſe two paſſages of the ninth Iliad, and 
in the fourteenth Odyſſey: in the firſt of which he makes the man 
of the greateſt ſoul, Achilles, bear teſtimony to his averſion of 
them; and in the latter declares, that the pooreſt man, though 
cc ted by the utmoſt neceſſity, ought not to ſtoop to ſuch a 
«* practice.” In this place he ſhews that worth creates a kind of 
relation, and that we are to look upon a worthy friend, as a 
brother. 
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This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, and part 
of the evening : for the council opens in the morning, and at 
ſun-ſetting the Phzacians return to the palace from the games; 
after which Ulyſſes bathes and ſups, and ſpends ſome time of 
the evening in diſcourſing, and hearing the ſongs of Demodocus. 
Then Alcinous requeſts him to relate his own ftory, which he 
begins in the next book, and continues it through the four ſubſe- 
quent books of the Odyſley. P. 
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NINTH BOOK 


OF THE 


OD YES E YL 


THE ARGUMENT. 
| ——— 
The adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and Cyclops. 


U LYSSES begins the relation of his adventures; 
how after the deſtruction of Troy, he with his com- 
panions made an incurſion on the Cicons, by whom they 
were repulſed ; and meeting with a ſtorm, were driven 
to the coaſt of the Lotophagi. From thence they ſailed 
to the land of the Cyclops, whoſe manners and ſituation 
are particularly charafteriſed. The giant Polyphemus 
and his cave deſcribed ; the uſage Ulyſſes and his com- 


panions met with. there; and laſtly, the method and 


artifice by which be eſcaped. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

S we are now come to the epiſodical. part, of the Odyſſey, ic 
LDR 
of epiſodes. | Neg: ; „ 
action; ſo the moſt trivial epiſodes muſt be ſo inter woven with it, 
as to be neceſlary pazts,. or convenient, as Mr. Dryden. obſerves, 
to carry on the main deſign; either ſo neceſſary, as without them. 
the poem muſt be imperfeft, or ſa-convenient, that no others can 
be imagined. more ſuitable to the place in. which they tam; there, 
is nothing to be. left. voĩd in a. firm. building, even. the cavities. 
ought not to. be filled up with rubbiſh deſtructive. to the ſtrength, 
of it,, but with materials of the ame. kind, though of leſs. pieces, 


- 


and fitted to the main fabrick. N ee 
Ariſtotle tells us, that what is comprehended, in the firſt plat- 
form of the fable is proper, the reſt is epiſode: Iet us examine the 
Odyſſey by this rule: the ground-work of the. poem is, a princa 
abſent from, his country ſeveral years, Neptune hinders his return, 
yet at laſt be breaks. through all. obſtacles; and returns, Where he 
finds great diſarders, the. authors of which he puniſhes, aud. reſtores: 
peace to his kingdoms. This is all that is eſſential to the model; 
this, the Poet is not at liberty to change; this is ſo neceſſary, char 
any alteration, deſtroys. the deſign, ſpoils the. fable, and males 
another poem of it. But epiſodes. are changeable; for. inſtance, 
though. it. was neceſſary that Ulyſſes. being abſent. ſhould. ſpend. 
ſeveral years with foreign princes, yet it. was not. neceſſary chat. 
one of theſe.princes ſhould: be Antiphates, another Alcinous, or 
that Ciree or Calypſo ſhould, be the perſons who entertained. him: 
it was in the Poet's choice to have changed theſe. perſons and. 
Rates, without changing his deſign or fable. Thus though theſe - 
adventures or epiſodes become parts of the ſubject after they are 
en, yet they are not originally eſſential to the ſubject. But 
what ſenſe then are they neceſſary? The reply is, Since the 
abſence of Ulyſſes was abſolutely neceſſary, it follows that not 
being at home, he muſt be in ſome other country ; and therefore 
though the Poet was at liberty to make uſe of none of theſe parti · 
cular adventures, yet it was not in his choice to make uſe of none 
at all; if theſe had been omitted, he muſt have ſubſtituted others, 
or elſe he would have omitted part of the matter contained in his 
model, wiz. the adventures of a perſon long abſent from his 
country; and the poem would have been defective. So that 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


epiſodes are not actions, but parts of an action. It is in poetry, 
as Ariſtotle obſerves, as in painting ; a painter puts many actions 
into one piece, but they all conſpire to form one entire and per- 


ſect action: a Poet likewiſe uſes many epiſodes, but all thoſe 


epiſodes” taken ſeparately finiſh nothing, they are but imperfect 
members, which altogether make one and the ſame action, like 
the parts of 2 human body, they all conſpire to conſtitute the 
whole man. 

In a word, the epiſodes of Homer are complete epiſodes; they 
are proper to the ſubject, becauſe they are drawn from the ground 
of the fable; they are ſo joined to the principal action, that one is 
the neceſſary conſequence of the other, either truly or probably: 
and laſtly, they are imperfect members which do not make a com- 
plete and finiſhed body; for an epiſode that makes a complete 
action, cannot be part of a Prinsipar 7 25 is eſſential to alt 
e, 1 

An epiſode may then be defined, A eee part of an 
t action, extended by probable circumſtances.” They are part 
of an action, for they are not added to the principal action, but 
only dilate and amplify that principal action: thus the Poet to 
ſnew the ſufferings of Ulyſſes brings in the ſeveral epiſodes of 
Polyphemus, Scylla, the Syrens, &c. But why ſhould the words, 
«« extended by probable circumſtances,” enter the definition? 
Becauſe the ſufferings of Ulyſſes are propoſed in the model of the 
fable in general only, but by relating the circumſtances, the man- 
ner how he ſuffered is diſcovered ; and this connects it with the 
principal action, and ſhews very evidently the neceſſary relation 
the epiſode bears to the main deſign of the Odyſſey. What I have 
ſaid, I hope, plainly diſcovers the difference between the epiſo- 
dick and principal action, as well as the natfte of epiſodes, See 
Bofſu more largely upon this 8 P. 


THE 
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HEN thus Ulyſſes. Thou, whom firſt in 

| ſway, Tia 
As firſt in virtue, theſe thy realms obey ; 
How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 
The heav'n-taught Poet, and enchanting ſtrain z 


—. 
N Q a & 


Ver. 3. How feet the produdts of a peaceful reign, &c.] This 
paſſage has given great joy to the criticks, as it has afforded them 
the ill-natured pleaſure of railing, and the ſatisfaction of believing 
they have found a fault in a good writer. It is fitter, ſay they, 
for the mouth of Epicurus than for the ſage Ulyſſes, to extol the 
pleaſures of feaſting and drinking in this manner: he whom the 
Poet propoſes as the ſtandard of human wiſdom, ſays Rapin, ſuffers 
himſelf to be made drunk by the Phæacians. But it may rather 
be imagined, that the critick was not very ſober when he made 


we * 
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The well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt, f 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt ! 
D — — 


the reflection; for there is not the leaſt appearance of a reaſon for 
that imputation. Plato indeed in his third book de Repub. writes, 
that what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is no very proper example of tem- 
perance ; but every body knows that Plato, with'reſpe& to Homer, 
wrote with great partiality, Athenzus in his twelfth book gives 
us the following interpretation. Ulyſſes accommodates his diſ- 
courſe to the preſent occaſion ; he in appearance approves of the 
voluptuous lives of the Phæacians, and having heard Alcinous 
before ſay, that feaſting and ſinging, &c. was their ſupreme 
delight; hs by a fſeaſonable flartery ſeems to comply with their 
inclinations :* it being the moſt proper method to attain his defires 
of being conveyed to his own country. He compares Ulyſles to 
the Polypus, which is fabled to aſſume the colour of every rock 
to which he approaches: thus. Sophocles, 
Ne pos arp} oape Ilntre, ous 
Ilitge TpxTiobas ymois SM]. 

That is, In your acceſſes to niankind obſerve the a 
« and adapt yourſelf to the humour of the perſon to whom you 
« apply.” Euſtathius obſerves that this paſſage has been con- 
demned, but he defends it after the very ſame way with Athenzus. 

It is not impoſſible but that there may be ſome compliance with 
the nature and manners of the Phæacians, eſpecially becauſe 
Ulyfles is always deſeribed as an artful man, not without ſome 
mixture of diſſimulation: but it is no difficult matter to take the 
paſſage literally, and give it aw irreproachable ſenſe. Ulyſſes had 
gone through innumerable calamities, he had lived to ſee a great 
part of Europe and Afi laid deſolate by a bloody war; and after 
ſo many troubles, he arrives among a nation that was unacquainted 
with all the miſeries of war, where all the people were happy, 
and paſſed their lives with eaſe and pleaſures: this calm life 5 
kim with admiration, and he artfully praiſes what he found 
worthy in it; namely, the entertainments and muſick, and ralſes 
over the gallantries of the people, as Dacier obſerves, without- any 
mention. Maximus Tyrius fully vindicates Homer. It is my 
opinion, ſays that author, that the Poet, by repreſenting theſe 
in the midſt of their entertainments, delighted with the 
ſong and muſick, intended to recommend a more noble pleaſure 
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How goodly ſeems it, ever to employ 
Man's ſocial days in union and in joy; 


Theplenteous board high-heap'd with catesdivine, 
And o'er the — bowl the laughing wine! 0 
| —_—_— 1 57 


than 1 drinking, ſuch a glaane as a wiſe man may imi- 
tate, by approving the better part, and rejecting the worſe, and 
chuſing to pleaſe the ear rather than the belly. 12 Diſſert. 

If we underſtand the paſſage. otherwiſe, the meaning may be 
this. I am perſuaded, ſays Ulyſſes, that the moſt agreeable end 
which a king can propoſe, is to ſee a whole nation in univerſal 
joy, when mufick and feaſting are in every houſe, when plenty is 
on every table, and wines to entertain every gueſt: this to me 
appears a ſtate of the greateſt felicity. 

In this ſenſe Ulyſſes pays Alcinous a very agreeable compli- 
ment; as it is certainly the moſt glorious aim of a king to make 
his ſubjects happy, and diffuſe an univerſal joy through his domi- 
nions: he muſt be a rigid cenſor indeed who blames ſuch pleaſures 
as theſe, which have nothing contrary in them to virtue and ſtrict 
morality ; eſpecially as they here bear a beautiful oppoſition to all 
the horrours which Ulyſſes had ſeen in the wars of 'Troy, and 
ſhew Phzacia as happy as Troy was miſerable. I will only add, 
that this agrees with the oriental way of ſpeaking; and in the 
poetical parts of the ſcriptures, the voice of melody, feaſting and 
dancing, are uſed to expreſs the happineſs of a nation. 

This verſe has no prototype in the original. Thus? 

What bliſs, to hear, amid this jovial throng, 

The tuneful lyriſt and his heavenly ſong ? 

What bliſs the palace, fill'd with many a gueſt—: 
for the rhimes of the third couplet are not adwiſlble in correR 
poetry. But our Poet ſeems to have derived his W — 
thought from Chapman's verſion: 

in a common weale, what more doth give 

Note of the juſt and bleſſed empery, 

Than to ſee Comfort univerſally 

| Cheare up the people. 


Ver. 9. 1 Or thus, with leſs ſuperſiuity of expreſſion, and more 
cloſeneſs :- 
Vo 1. II. R 
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Amid theſe joys, why ſecks thy mind to know 
Th' unhappy ſeries of a-wand'rer's woe ; 
Remembrance ſad, whoſe image to review, 
Alas! muſt open all my wounds anew? 
And oh, what firſt, what laſt ſhall IT relate, 15 
Of woes unnumber'd ſent by Heav'n and Fate ? 

Know firſt the man (tho' now a wretchdiſtreſt) 
Who hopes thee, Monarch, for his future yo: 


Behold Ulyſſes ! no ignoble name, 
Earth ſounds = wiſdom, and 2 heav* n 2. 
fame. 20 


„0 


How. faveet the bead high-heap'd with cates divine! 
In copious. cups Apen d. nactarenuι i,; 
Ver. 15. The following couptet is perfectly literat : 
- What firſt, what next, what laft, ſhall be diſrios'd 
Of woes unnumber d, by the Gods impos'd ? 

not that I mean to prefer it to the verfion before us. 
Ver. 19. Babel Ulyſts /———] The Poet land with declar- 
ing the name of Ulyſſes: the Phæacians had already been ac- 
quainted with it by the ſong of Demodocus, and therefore it 
could not fail of raifing the utmoſt attention and curioſity (as 
Euftathius obſerves) of the whole aſſembly, o hear the ſtory of 
ſo great a hero. Perhaps it may be thought that Ulyſſes is often- 
tatious, and ſpeaks of himſelf too favourably ; but the neceflity 
of it vill appear, if we conſider that Ulyſſes had nothing but his 
perſonal qualifications to engage the Phæacians in his- favour. It 
was therefore neceſſary to make thoſe qualifications known, and 
this was not poſſible to be done but by his own. relation; he being 

a ſtranger among ſtrangezs. Beſides, he ſpeaks before a vain- 
| glorious people, who thought even boaſting no. fault. It may be 
queſtioned whether Virgil be ſo happy in thoſe reſpects, when he 
pats almoſt the ſame-words into the mouth of Ane: 

«« Sum pius ZEneas, raptos qui ex hoſte penates - 5 
« Claſſe veho mecum, fama ſuper æthera not.. 
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My native foil is Ithaca the fair, | 
Where high N eritus waves his woods i in air: 


— 
F or his boaſt contribues nothing! to the 3 * ki 
affairs, for he ſpeaks to the Goddeſs Venus. Vet Scaliger infi- 
nitely prefers Virgil before Homer, though there be no other dif. 
ference i in the words, than reptos gai ex haſte penatts, inſtead #26 
* — — "Oc Tao N,, 
A evg 4. — 
queſtions whether ſubtilties, or Nn, ever ald * ee 
jeg to the heavens; whereas that is the reward of piety. But 
the word is to be underſt664#46 Imply Wiſdom, and all the ſtrata- 
gems of war, c. according to the firſt verſe of the Odyſſey, 
The man for Wiſdom's various arts renown'd. 


He is not leſs ſevere upon the verſes immediately preceding 
Tol J ing ah donde wilde rrbsila, &c. b 
which lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and admirably expreſs 
the number of the ſufferings of Ulyſfles; the multitude of them is 
ſo great, that they almoſt confound him ; and he ſeems to be at a 
loſs where to begin, how to proceed, or where to end; and they 
agree very well with the propoſition in the opening of the Odyſſey, 
which was to relate the ſufferings of a . . rde derte 
nne 
«© Infandum regina jubes'r renovare Abet 
« Trojanas ut opes, &c. . 
Omnia ſtend now fine ſubs divinitate ; and he eondudes, that Virgil 


has not ſo mach W — as wee Gy Homer ought 
to have wrote. L 


I am not lemons; with any e in ancient or modern 
poetry more intereſting, to myſelf at leaſt, than this diſcovery of 
Ulyſſes to the Phaacians : and our incomparable tranſlator has 
exerted himſelf with great ſucceſs in his repreſentation of it. 

W. SY. <5 cms ak; lata the fait, 

Where high Neritas, &c. ] 


A bete gives various interpretations of this ooſition of Ithaca ; 
ſome underſtend it to ſighify that it lies low ; others explain'it to 
ſignify that it. is of low poſition, but high with reſpect to the 
neighbouring iſlands; others * eraromifiaty NET ORE 

2 
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Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus crown'd 
With ſhady mountains, ſpread their iſles around. 
(Theſe to the north and night's dark regions run, 
Thoſe to Aurora and the riſing fun.) 26 
Low lies our ifle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores; 
Strong are her ſons, tho” rocky are her ſhores; 


And none, ah none ſo lovely to my ſight, 
Of all the lands that heav n o erſpreads with light! 


another ſenſe to imply the excellence of the country, which though 
it lies low, is productive of brave inhabitants, for Homer imme- 
diately adds ayaby xupolpspo;. Strabo gives a different expoſition ; 
Ithaca is xfapaay, as it hes near to the continent, and wawriylarn 
as it is the utmoſt of all the iftands towards the north, <op3; apxler, 
for thus wp; Ge is to be underſtood. So that Ithaca, adds he, 
is not of a low fituation, but as it lies oppoſed to the continent, 
nor the moſt lofty (&þmdarn) but the moſt extreme of the northern 
- Ulands; for ſo wawaylary ſigniſies. Dacier differs from Strabo 
in the explication of wp; is r 1A v, which he believes to mean 
the South; ſhe applies the words to the Eaſt, or South-caſt, and 
appeals to the maps which ſo. deſcribe it. It is the moſt northern 
of the iſlands, and joins to the continent of Epirus; it has Duli- 
chium om the eaſt, and on the ſouth Samos and Zacynthus. P. 
Ver. 22.] 1 
Ogilby. Hobbes is correct. Thus? more exactly: | 


Where his hl woods waves Neritus i in air. 
Ver. 23.] Thus Ogilby: POP OTA ee 

Dulychium, Samos, Zain crown'd with wood. 
Ver. 24.) Or, more Juſtly to his author:: 

With ſpreading foliage, range their iſles around. 


Ver. 26.} Chapman probably ſuggeſted theſe rhymes : but 
conformity to the original demands the following corrections: 

| Low, fow'rds Aurora and the riſing ſun, ' | 

Lies our roxgh i//and ; blels'd in gextrous ſtores 

Of hardy ſong, «© 
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In vain Calypſo long conſtrain d my ſtay, 3. 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay ;- | 
With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 
And added magick, to ſecure my love. 

In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, 35 
My country's image never was forgot, 

My abſent parents roſe before my fight, 

And diſtant lay contentment and delight, 


Ver, 31. In vain C — 1 Euftathius obſerves, that 
Ulyſſes repeats his refuſal of the Goddeſs Calypſo and Circe in 


the fame words, to ſhew Alcineus, by a ſecret denial, that he 


could not be induced to ſtay from his country, or marry | his daugh- 


ter: he calls Circe Ao\zoon, becauſe ſhe is ſkilled in magical 


incantations : he deſcribes Ithaca with all its inconveniencies, to 


convince Alcinous of his veracity, and that he will not deceive 


him in other circumſtances, when he gives ſo diſadvantageous a 
character of a country for which he expreſſes fo great a fondneſs ; 
and laſtly, in relating the death of his friends, he ſeems to be 
guilty of a tautology, in 9avallr Te lite Te. But Aulus Gellius 


gives us the reaſon of it, Atrocitatem rei bis idem dicendo auxit, 
inculcaviigus, non V illa ejuſdem Aignificationis repetitis, i 
P. 1 


& frigida videri debet 
Compare b. i. v, 21, by Fenton, probably the original artiſt, 


Ver. 36.] This ſhould have been delivered 9 ſenti- 


ment, in conformity to his aarhor : 
Our country's image never is forgot, 
Our abſent parents rife before our ſight, 
And diſtant /ies contentment and delight. 


oy 
If from our friends in climes remote we live, 
'Midf all the bliſs that wealth and plenty give, 
Our ſoul expatiates homeward ſtill for reſt; 
Our parents dear idea ſtill controuls our breaſt ! 
Or, l ; 


Still riſe our home, our parents, to the ſight, 
And ſoothe the ſoul with unimpair'd delight. 
R 3 
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Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain'd 
To wait my paſſage from the Trojan land. 40 
The winds from Ilion to the Cicons* ſhore, 
Beneath cold Iſmarus, our veſſels bore, - 
We boldly landed on the hoftile place, 

And fack'd the city, and deſtroy'd the race; 


CS 
. 


Ver. 39.} The rhyme is bad. Perhaps, thus: 
— — — which mighty Jove bad plan 4—. 
Ver. 41. — — — te the Cicons' ſhore.) Here is the natural 
true, beginning of the Odyſſey, which comprehends all the 
ufferings of Ulyſſes, and theſe ſufferings take their date imme- 
diately after his leaving the ſhores of Troy; from that moment 
he endeavours to return to his own country, and all the difficulties 
meets with in returning, enter into the ſabje& of the poem. 
3 be aſked, if the Odyſſey does not take up the 
ſpace. of ten years, ſince Ulyſſes, waſtes ſo many in his return; and 
18 not. this contrary, to the nature of epick poetry, which is agreed 
muſt not at the longeſt exceed the duration of one year, or rather 
campaign? The anſwer is, the Poet lets all the time paſs which 
exceeds the bounds of epick action, before be opens the poem; 
thus Ulyfles ſpends ſome time before he arrives at the iſland. of 
Cixce, with her he continues one year, and ſeven: with Calypſo.; 
he begins artificially, at the concluſion of the action, and finds an 
og portunity to repeat the moſt, conſiderable and neceſſary inci- 
dents which preceded the opening of the Odyſſey ;; by this method 
he reduces the duration of it into leſs. compals than the ſpace of 
two months. This conduct i8 abſolutely neceſſary, for from the 
time that the Poet introduces his hero upon the ſtage, he ought to 
continue his action to the very end of it, chat he may never after- 
wards appear idle or out of motion: this is verified in Ulyſſes ; 
from the moment he leaves the iflaud of Ogygia to the death of 
the ſuitors, he is never out of view, never idle; he is always either 
in action, or preparing for i it, till he is re-eſtabliſhed in his domi- 
nions. If the Poet had followed the natural order of the action, 
he, like Lucan, would not have wrote an 18 Poem, but an 
hiſtory in verſe. 


Ver. 44. Ind eb he lg mn} The Poet ins = no 
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Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar'd, 

And ev'ry ſoldier found a like reward. 46 

I then advis'd to fly; not fo the reſt, 

Who ſtaid to revel, and prolong the feaſt : 

The fatted ſheep and fable bulls they flay, 

And bowls flow round, and riot waſtes the day. 30 

Meantime the Cicons, to their holds retir'd, 

Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir d, 

With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 

And all the continent is bright with arms: | 

Thick, as the budding leaves or riſing flow'rs 5; 

O'erſpread the land, when ſpring deſcends in 
ſhow'rs : 

All expert ſoldiers, ſkill'd on foot to dare, 

Or from the bounding courſer urge the war. 


- 
1 — — — . 


reaſon why Ulyſſes deſtroys this city of the Ciconians, but we may 
learn from the Iliad that they were auxiliaries of Troy, book the 
ſecond. 

With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 

Sprung from Trozenian Cœus, loy'd of Jove. 
And therefore Ulyſſes aſſaults them as enemies. £Euyfathins, P. 


Ver. .] I know not, whether the — ſubſtitution be 
preferable to the preſent faulty rhymes: 
— not fo the throng, 
Who ſtaid to revel, and the feaſt prolong. | 
Ver. 51.) The ſenſe would be better compreſſed in a fingle 
couplet, with the rhymes of Ogilby: 
Meanwhile, the routed Cicons ſpread th' alarm; 
With early morn their numerous neighbours arm. 
Ver. 57.] Vicious rhymes. Thus? 
They, -warriours ſkill'd, on foot to battle go, 
Os — the chatiot fiercely meet the foe. 
| | R 4 
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Now fortune changes (fo the Fates ordain) 
Our hour was come to taſte our ſhare of pain. 60 
Cloſe at the ſhips the bloody fight began, 
Wounded they wound, and man expires on man. 
Long as the morning ſun increafing bright _ 
O'er heav'n's pure azure ſpread the growing light, 
Promiſcuous death the form of war confounds, 65 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with. equal wounds : 
But when his ev'ning wheels o erhung the main, 
Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Ciconian train. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loft, 
The reſt eſcape in haſte, and -_ the coaſt. 30 


Ver. 63.] Compare Iliad viii. verſe 83. 

Ver. 69. Six brave companions from each ſhip wwe .] This is 
one of the paſſages which fell under the cenſure of Zoilus; it is 
very improbable, ſays that critick, that each veſſel ſhould loſe fix 
men exactly; this ſeems a too equal diſtribution to be true, con- 
ſidering the chance of battle. But it has been anſwered, that 
Ulyſſes had twelve veſſels, and that in this engagement he loſt 
ſeventy- two ſoldiers ; ſo that the meaning is, that taking the total 
of his loſs, and dividing it equally through the whole fleet, he 
found it amounted exactly to ſix men in every veſſel. This will 
appear to be a true ſolution, if we remember that there was a 
neceſſity to ſupply the loſs of any one ſhip out of the others that 
had ſuffered leſs : ſo that though one veſſel loſt more than the reſt, 
yet being recruited equally from the reſt of the fleet, there would 
be exactly fix men wanting in every veſſel. Euftathias. P, 

Or, on account of the faulty rhymes, and with greater fidelity : 

Six brave companions from each ſhip lay dead ; 
In haſte the reſt from death and ruin fled. 
Ogilby, with very light correction, is by no means to be deſpiſed : 
Six from each veſſel of ozr crews were ſlain; 
The reſt in ſafety reacht their ſhips again. 
But, e'er we ply'd our oars, or canvaſs ſpread, 
We thrice invok'd the Manes of the dead. 
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With fails outſpread we fly th' unequal firife, 


Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. 


Vet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay d.,. 


And thrice we call'd on each unhappy ſhade. 


Meanwhile the God, whoſe hand the thunder 


forms, 7 5 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav n 
with ſtorms: 


Wide o'er the waſte the rage * Boreas ſweeps, 


And Night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps. 


Ver. 74. And thrice aue call'd on each unhappy ſpade.) This 


paſlage preſerves a piece of antiquity : it was the cuſtom of the 


Grecians, when their friends died upon foreign ſhores, to uſe this 
ceremony of recalling their ſouls, though they obtained not their 
bodies, believing by this method that 'they tranſported them to 
their own country : Pindar mentions the ſame practice, 


Kiailai d id 

Yuxay xd pe-, &c. 
That is, Phrixus commands thee to call his ſoul into his own 
« country.” Thus the Athenians, when they loſt any men at 
ſea, went to the ſhores, and calling thrice on their names, raiſed 
a cenotaph or empty monument to their memories; by perform- 
ing which ſolemnity, they invited the ſhades of the departed to 
return, and performed all rites as if the bodies of the dead had 
really been buried by them in their ſepulchres. Eufathius. 

The Romans as well as the Greeks followed the ſame cuſtom : 
thus Virgil, 
© — — — Et magna Manes ter voce vocavi. 


The occafion of this practice aroſe from the opinion, that the ſouls. 


of the departed were not admitted into the ſtate of the happy, 


without the performance of the ſepulchral ſolemnities. P. 


Ver. 77. Or, perhaps, as follows, not worſe: 
Wide o'er the waſte bade raging Boreas %; 
And Night ruſht headlong from the frowning ty. 
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Noy here; now there, the giddy ſhips are borne, 
And all the fattling ſhrouds in fragments torn. 80 
We futl'd the fail, we ply'd the lab'ring oar, 
Took down our maſts, and row d our ſhips to ſhore. 
Two'tedious days and two long nights we lay, 
O' erwatch'd and batter d in the naked bay. 
But the third morning when Aurora brings, 85 
We rear the maſts, we ſpread the canvas wings; 
Refreſh'd, and careleſs on the deck reclin d., 
We ſit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 
Then to my native.country had I fail'd : 
But the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevail'd. go 
Strong was the tide, which by the northern blaſt 
Impell'd, our veſſels on Cythera caſt. 
Nine days our fleet th' uncertain tempeſt bore 
Far in wide ocean, and from fight of ſhore : 
ver. 79-1 Thus Ogitby : 


And we, diſpers'd, off from our courſe were born, 
Our maſts were ſhatter'd, fails and tackle torn. 
Ver. $4.] Or rather, if we wiſh. fidelity, thus: 
- + , Whilſt toil and farrow man's pan fe ſouls away. 
Chapman is ſtill more literal : 
Labours and ſorrowes eating up our minds. 
Ver. 85.] Exadtly: 
When the third morn fair- treſti d Aurora brings: 
that epithet is too beautiful and pictureſque to be neglected: ſee 
my note on the Rape of rhe Lock, v. {\ i 
Ver. 92. ] Homer fays, 
— — — our veſſels from Cythera caft : 
but our tranſlator followed Chapman, who alone is erroneous: 
Ad far forth Cythera. | 
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The tenth we touch'd by various errours _ * 
The * er- — nn 


—— Oz 

1 IS * aud "We 
Ver. 55. The e Si 1690 114.) 
N land of Lites as] oo or ood nh 


This * has given occaſion for much 3 for auer 
the Lotophagi i in reality are diſtant from the Malean cape twenty- 
two thoufand five hundred ſtadds, Ulyſſes maſt Tail! above "me 
thouſand every day, if in nine days he failed to the Loto 

This objection would be unanſwerable, if we place the nation in, 


the Atlantick ocean; but Dacier obſerves from Strabs, that poly- | 


bius examined this point, and thus gives us the reſalt of it. This 
great hiſtorian maintains, that Homer has not placed the Loto- 
phagi in the Atlantic Ocead, as he 4665 the iſlands of Circe and 
Calypſo, becauſe. it was improbable that in the- compaſs of ten days 
the moſt favourable winds could have carried Ulyſſes from the 


Malean cape into that ocean; it therefore follows, that the Poet 


has given us the true ſituation of this nation, conformable to 
geography, and placed it as it really lies, in the Mediterranean ; 
now in ten days a good wind will carry a a from Malea i into 
the Mediterranean, as Homer relates. . 


This is an inſtance that Homer ſometimes follows truth without 
fiction, at other times diſguiſes it. But I confeſs I think Homer's 
poetry would have been as beautiful if he had deſcribed all his 
Mands in their true poſitions: his inconſiſtency in this point, may 
ſeem to introduce confuſion and ambiguity, when the truth would 
ive been more clear, and as beautiful in his poetry. 


Nothing can better ſhew the great deference which former ages 
paid Homer, than theſe defences of the learned ancients ; they 
continually afcride his - deviations from truth, (as in the inſtance 
before us) to deſign, not to ignorance ; to his art as a Poet, and 
not to want of ſkill as a geographer; In a writer of leſs fame, 
fuch relations might be thought errours, but in Homer they are 
either underſtood to be no errours, or if errours, anne 
cared by the greateſt names of antiquity. | 

Euſtathius adds, that the ancients diſagree about this iſland : : 
fome place it about Cyrene, from Mauruſia of the African —_ 
it is alſo named Meninx, and lies upon the African coaſt, neat 
che leffer Syrte: It is about three hundfed and Aiſty ſtades in 
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Weclimb'd thebeach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were ſent, deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coaſt to view, 100 
And learn what habitants poſleſt the place. 
They went, and found a hoſpitable race ; 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrange to foreign gueſt, 
They eat, they drink, and Nature gives the feaſt ; 
The trees around them, all their fruit produce; 105 
Lotos, the name; divine nectareous juice! 
length, and ſomewhat lefs in breadth: it is alſo named Lotopha- 
gitis from Lotos. P. 


Tube rhymes are faulty, and the ſenſe unfaithful. Thus ? 


The tenth, qur wand'”rings ceaſe, the land we gain, 
Whoſe men with flowery Lotos life ſuſtain. 
In the following account of theſe people, our tranſlator is para- 
phraſtical and inaccurate, For preciſion the reader muſt have 
recourſe to Mr. Cowper. 


Ver. 100. An herald one.] The reaſon why the Poet mentions 
the herald in partieular, is becauſe his office was ſacred ; and 
by the common law of nations his perſon inviolable : Ulyſſes 
therefore joins an herald in this commiſſion, for the greater 
ſecurity of thoſe whom he ſends to ſearch the country. 
*. 1 

Ver. 106. Lotos. Fuſtathins aſſures us, that there are various 
kinds of it. It has been a queſtion whether it is an herb, a root, 
or a tree: he is of opinion, that Homer ſpeaks of it as an herb; 
for he calls it &, adde, and that the word ipizho9as is in its 
proper ſenſe applied to the grazing of beaſts, and therefore he 
judges it not to be a tree, or root. He adds, there is an Egyp- 
tian Lotes, which, as Herodotus affirms, grows in great abundance 
along the Nile in the time of its inundations; it reſembles (ſays 
that hiſtorjan in his Euterpe) a lily; the Ægyptians dry it in the 
ſun, then take the pulp out of it, which grows like the head of a 
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(Thence call'd Lotophagi) which eee 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, 1 30) 
Nor other horae nor other care RP ig 
But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 
The three we ſent; from off th inchanting | ground 
We dragg'd reluctant, and by force we bound: 
poppy, and bake it as bread ; this kind of it agrees likewiſe with 
the Arb ner? of Homer. Athenzus writes of the Lybian Lotos 
in the fourteenth book of his Deipnoſophiſt ; he quotes the words 
of Polybius in the twelfth book of his hiſtory, now not extanzz 
that Hiſtorian ſpeaks of it as an eye-witneſs, having examined the 
nature of it. The Lotos is a. tree of no great height, rough 
7 * thorny; it bears a green leaf, ſomewhat thicker, and 

broader than that of the bramble or briar ; its fruit at firſt is 
* « like the rip berries of the myrtle, both in $ize and colour, but 
«« when it ripens it turns to purple; it is then about the bigneſs 
« of an olive ; it is round, and contains a very ſmall kernel ; 
1 when it is ripe they gather it, and bruiſing it among bread- 
«corn, they put it up into a veſſel, and keep it as food for their 
4% flayes; they dreſs it after the ſame. manner for their other 
« domeſticks, but firſt take out the kernel from it: it has the taſte 
6c, of a fig, or dates, but is of a far better ſmell: they likewiſe 
make a wine of it, by ſteeping and, bruiſing it in water; it has 
A very agreeable taſte, like wine tempered with honey, They 
drink it without mixing it with water, but it will not keep 
* above ten days, they, therefore make it only in ſmall quantities, 
« for immediate uſe.” Perhaps it was this laſt kind of Lotos, 
which the Companions of Ulyſſes taſted ; and if it was thus pre- 


EN. it gives a reaſon why they were overcome with it; for 
eing a wine, it had the power of intoxication. . 


Ver. 111.]- Thus, more fully: 

The three we dragg'd from off ty enchanting ground, 
Weeping, reluctant —, 
He probably borrowed an epither | from Chapman: 


I made out after, and was faing to ſever . * 
Tue enchanted Kt att bas 
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The reſt in haſte forſook the pleaſing ſhore, | 
Or, the charm, taſted, had retizrn'd no more. 
Now plac'd in order on their banks, they ſweep 173 
The ſeas ſmooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 
Wich heavy hearts we labour thro? the tide, | 
To coaſts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 
The land of Cyclops firſt; a ſavage kind, 
Nor tam ha nor by laws confin d: 120 


. ————— 


ver 114. The 4 onde tafted, bad return d nd more,] It muſt 
be confeſſed, that tlie effects of this Lotos are extraordinary, and 
ſeem fabulous ; how then ſhall we reconcile the relation to credi- 
bility ? The foundation of it might perhaps be no more than this : 
the companions of Ulyſſes might be willing to ſettle amongf theſe 
Lotophagi, being won by the pleaſure of the place, and tired 
with a life of danger the perils of ſeas. Or perhaps it is 
only an allegory, to' teach ns that thoſe who indulge themſelves 
in pleaſures, are with difficulty withdrawn from them, and want an 
VUlyffes to lead them by a kind of violence into the N 


| Ver. 119 The land of Cyclops fin.] Homer here confines him- 
ſelf to the true geography of Sicily: for, in reality, a ſhip may 
eafily ſall in one day from the land of the Lotophagi to Sicily: 
theſe Cyclops inhabited the weſtern part of that iſland, about 
Drepane and Lilybæum. Bochart ſhews us, that they derive their 
name from the place of their habitation ; for the Phæacians call 
them Chel-lab, by contraction for Chek-lelub; that is, the gulf 
ef Lilybzum, or the men who dwell about the Lilybzan gulf. 

The Greeks (who underſtood not the Phænician language) formed 
the word Cyclop, from Chek- lub, from the affinity of found ; 
which word in the Greek language, ſignifying a circular eye, 
might give occaſion to fable that they had but one large round eye 
in the, middle of their-forcheads. Dacier, _ 

Euſtathius tells us, that the eye of Cyclops i 8 at allegory, to 
repreſent that in anger, or any other violent paſſion, men ſee, but 
one ſingle object, as that paſſion directs, or ſee but with one eye: 
als is 74, na} pro Ip: and paſſion transforms us into a kind of 
ſavages, and makes us brutal and ſanguinary, like this Polypheme; 
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Untaught to plant, to turu the glebe and ſow; 
They all their products to free nature Wwe. 


Sanne RR F/ e<IOSTIBIELIO p 
and he that by reaſon extinguiſhes ſuch a paſſion, may like 
Ulyſſes, be ſaid to put out that eye that made bin, fad. bar be | 
55 r dt 0 ag eolytslt on Stods vil 
have already give another reaſon of this, fiction; namely, 
their wearing a head-plece, or martial vor, that had but one 
ſight through it. The vulgar form their judgments from appear- 
ances; and a mariner, who paſſed thefe coaſts at a diſtance, obſer- 
ving the reſemblance of a broad eye in the forehead of one of 
theſe Cyclops, might relate it accordingly, and impoſe it as a 
truth upon the credulity of the ignorant: it is notorious that 
things equally monſtrous have found. belief in all ages. a 
But it may he aſked if there were any ſuch perſons who bore 
the name of Cyclops? No leſs an hiſtorian than Thucydides in- 
forms us, that Sicily was at firft poſſeſſed and inhabited by giants, 
by the Læſtrigons and Cyclops, a barbarous and inhuman people: 
but he adds, that theſe ſavages dwelt anly in one part of that iſland. 
Cedrenus gives us an exact deſcription of the Cyclgps : 
Exit 'Olvoor; inlet Kixtur: Þ Eminic Br in. sha, c. 
«« Ulyſſes fell among the Cyclops in Sicily; a people not one, 
«« ey'd, according to the mythologiſts, but men like other men, 
« only of « more gigantick ſtature, and of a barbarous and ſa- 
vage temper.” From this deſcription, we may fee what Homer 
writes as à Poet, and what as an Hiſtorian ; he painis-theſe peo- 
ple in general agreeably to their perſons, only diſguiſes ſome 
features, to give an arnament to his relation, and to introduce the 
marvellous, which demands a place chiefly in Epick poetry. . 
What Homer ſpeaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to 
_ hiſtory: it was called anciently Romani Imperii Herreum. Pliny, 
Lib. x. cap. 10. writes, that the Leyntine plains bear for every grain 
of corn, an hundred. Diodorus Siculus relates in his hiſtory 
what Homer ſpeaks in poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield 
wheat without the culture of the huſbandman : he was an eye- 
witneſs, being a native of the iſland. From hence in general it 
may be obſerved, that wherever we can trace Homer, we ſind, if 
not hiſtorick truth, yet the reſemblance of it; chat is, as plain 
truth as can be related without converting his poem into an 
üſtory. 9 10 2 03 0 Der. 
Ver. 121.] Ogilby is more cloſe to his author, and might 
eaſily be poliſhed into a tolerable couplet: 
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The foil untill'd a ready harveſt yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 
And Jove deſcends in each prolifick ſhow'r. 126 
By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights are known, 
No council . no monarch fills tha throne, 


— 1 * . 


Who, the Gods truſting, neither plant nor ſow, 
Where all things without human labour grow. 
T ſhall give a literal verſion of the paſſage to ſhew more advan- 
tageouſly the beauty of our Poet's execution: 
— — — — confiding in th' immortal Gods, 
'Their hands nor plant inſert, nor plow the ſoil ; 
Unſown, unplow 'd, their crops ſpontaneous riſe; 
Wheat, barley, vines, (whoſe ample grapes produce 
A copious vintage) fed by ſhowers from Jove. 
Ver. 126.] This verſe is tranſlated from Virgil's e 
Vil, 67. It + 
Jupiter et læto 8 plurimus imbri: 
| And Jove deſcends in ſhowers of kindly rain, 
as Dryden excellently renders it. 
"TON 127. By theſe no flatutes and no rights are "REY 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne.) - 
Plato (obſerves Spondanus) in his third book of laws, treats of 
government as practiſed in the firſt ages of the world; and refers 
to this paſſage of Homer ; mankind was originally indepindane, 
every ©* Maſter of a family was a kind of king of his family, 
« and reigned over his wife and children like the Cyclopeans, po 
according to the expreſſion of Homer, 


Toiow & r * &ryoges) BernPoger, tre Sig. 


Ariſtotle likewiſe complains, that even in his times, in many 
places, men lived without laws, according to their own fancies, 
S inaro; os Berea, au e Nruyivaer aaidur, 1 arkxes n 
likewiſe to this paſſage of Homer. 

Dacier adds from Plato, that after the deluge, three manners 
of life ſucceeded among mankind ; — ſavage; 
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But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell. 130 
men were afraid of a ſecond flood: and therefore inhabited tle 
ſummits of mountains, without any dependance upon one another, 
and each was abſolute in his own family: the ſecond was leſs 
brutal; as the fear of the deluge wore away by degrees; they de- 
ſcended towards the bottom of mountains, and began to have 
ſome intercourſe : the third was more poliſhed ; when a full ſecu- 
rity from the apprehenſions of a flood was eſtalliſhed by time, 
they then began to inhabit the plains, and a more general cont- 
merce by degrees prevailing, they entered into ſocieties, and eſta- 
bliſhed laws for the general good of the whole community. Theſe 
Cyclopeans maintained the firſt ſtate of life. in the days of Ulyſſes; 
they had no intercourſe with other ſocieties, by reaſon of their 
barbarities; and conſequently their manners were not at all po- 
liſhed by the general laws of humanity. . This account agrees ex- 
cellently with the holy Scriptures, and perhaps Plato borrowed it 
from the writings of Moſes; after the deluge men retreated to 
the mountains for fear of a ſecond flood ; the chief riches, like 
theſe Cyclopeans, conſiſted in flocks and herds; and every maſter 


of a family ruled his houſe without any controul. or ſubordina- 
tion. P. : 


Ver. i28.] The proper participle is holden; We might ſubſti- 
tute, _ | | 
No council meets. : ts 
Ver. 129. But high on hills — — or deep in caves.] This is 
faid, to give an air of probability to the revenge which Ulyſſes 
takes upon this giant, and indeed to the whole ſtory. He de- 
ſcribes his ſolitary life, to ſhew that he was utterly deſtitute of 
affiſtatice ; and it is for the ſame reaſon, continues Euſtathius, that 
the Poet relates that he left his fleet · under a deſart neighbouring 
Hahd, namely to make it probable, that the Cyclops could not 
ſeize it, or purſue Ulyſſes, having no ſhipping. 98 P. 
Ver. 130.] An abominable line! without the leaſt authority 
for the latter clauſe in his original. A very ſlight correction of 
Ogilby pleaſes me more od 
Theſe by no power ſupreme, or laws, are ty d; 
But in vaſt caves on mountain-tops reſide > os 
Vor. II. i $5163 NW TIES Kors a7 
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Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſeyere. 

Oppos'd to the Cyclopean coaſts, there lay 
An ifle, whoſe hills their ſubject fields ſurvey ; 
Its name Lachza, crown'd with manya grove, 135 
Where ſavage goats thro' pathleſs thickets rove : 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 

Or wretched hunters, thro' the wint'ry cold 

Purſue their fight but leave them ſafe to 
bound 

From hill to hill, o'er al the defart ground. 149 

Nor knows the ſoil to feed the fleecy care, 1 

Or feels the labours of the crooked ſhare ; 


With private re their adorn and does _ 
Nor councils heed, nor lav. gi vert obey. - 


Ver. 134. An ifle, whoſe hills, &c.] This little iſle is now 
called Aguſa, which fignifies the iſle of goats. Cluverius de- 
ſcribes it after the manner of Homer, Prata mollia, & irrigua, 
folum fertile, portum commodum, fontes limpidos. It is not certain 
whether the Poet gives any name to it; perha it had not re- 
ceived any in thofe ages, it being without inhabitants; ph 
ſome take AA for a proper name, as is obſerved by Euſtathius. 

Ver. t35.] Our Poet injudiciouſly follows the opinion of = 
interpreters, mentioned by Euſtathius, in making a Proper name 
of an epithet 1 line. The verſion of Chapman is very 
exact: 

— — — — But there ſtood 

Another little ile, well ſtor'd with wood, | 
Betwixe this and the entry; neither nie 
The Cyclops ile, nor yer farre off doch le, 


Ver. 138.] Thus Hobbes: | 
Nor wretched hunters ever enter in. 
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But uninhabited; untill'd, unſown | 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 
For there no veſſel with vermilion prore, 4; 
Or bark of traffic, glides from ſhore to thore 5! 
The rugged race of ſavages; unſkilld e 
The ſeas to traverſe, or the ſhips to build, 
Gaze on the coaſt, nor cultivate the ſoils | 
Unlearn'd in all th induſtrious arts of toil, 150 
Yet here all products and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground; 
Fields waving high with heavy crops are ſeen, 
And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, | | 
Refreſhing meads along the murm ring main, 155 
And fountains ſtreaming down the fruitful. 

x — "a 

A port there is, jaclos'd on either fide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor'd and unty'd; 
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Ver. 144+ Bleating goat.] It is exactly thus in the original, 
verſe 124, pnadac, balantes ; which Pollux, Ii. v. obſerves not to 
be the proper term for the voice of goats, which is @ppayuas. P. 
Ver. 153.) The tranſlator miſrepreſents his author, and may 

be reQified by the following adjuſtment, which is exact: 

There waving harveſts ſoon would load the field, 

There vines unfading a full vintage yield: 

By the hoar ocean ftretch the blooming meads; 

Deep is the ſoil, and fertile moiſture feeds. | 
Ver. 157.] The latter clauſe is interpolated; perhaps, from 
Ogilby. Thus? 

| A port there is; where ſhips ſecure ww 
M ride forms; unamchor'd and unty 
9 2 
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Till the glad mariners incline to fail, 
And the ſea whitens with the riſing gale. 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd rock 
In living rills a guſhing fountain broke: 
_ it; and above, for ever green |: 

he buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. 
— ſome fav ring God, . 165 
Throꝰ all- ſurrounding ſhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy Night deſcended on the main, 
Nor glimmer'd Phebe in th' ethereal plain: 
But all unſeen the clouded iſland lay, } 
And all unſeen the ſurge and rolling fea, 170, 
T ill ſafe we anchor d in the hblter'd: 2 


— 
ver. 161. 5 The rhyme is inaecurate. Our Poet ſs bo 
included the verſes in one good couplet: 
High at it's head, beneath the rocky ground, 
Guſh'd forth a limpid rill, with poplars crown'd. 


Or, the rhymes of our Poet may thus be ſuperſeded : 


High at it's head, from out the cavern'd ground, 
In /impid rills a fountain fream'd around. 
Above, high-floating and for ever green —, 
f Ver. 165. Hither ſome fav'ring God 1 This eircum- 
ſtance is inſerted with great judgment, Ulyſſes otherwiſe might 
have landed in Sicily, and fallen into the hands of the Cyclopeans, 
and conſequently been loſt inevitably: he therefore piouſly aſ- 
cribes his ſafety, by being driven upon this defolate iſland, to the 
gaidance of the Gods; he uſes it as a retreat, leaves his navy 
there, and paſſes over into Sicily in one ſingle yeſlel, undiſcovered 
by theſe gigantick ſavages ; this reconciles the relation to proba- 
"bility; and renders his eſcape practicable. Euftatbins. * x 52 
Ver. 167.] Or thus: 45 
All-g\oomy' Night /at brooding on the main, 
Nor Phebe's glimmerings ſhew'd th ztherial. plain. 
Ver. 170.] The rhyme is unhappily incorrect, Thus? with 
fuperiqur fidelity : 
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Our fails we gather d, caſt dur cables oer, 

And ſlept ſecure along the ſandy ſhore. +> © 
Soon as again the roſy morning ſhone, ie 
Reveuhd the landſcape and the ſcene unknowin; 
With wonder ſeiz d, we view the pleaſing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 
Rous d by the woodland .nymphs, at early dawti; 
The mountain goats came boundingo er the lawn: 


Ty "rt 3$&85&7 1111 II 
ett ; — 14 * 

No g rllglndwa fv. 11 1119 
Ver. 177, Or thus, with repetition; , n 


We view tranſported, and expatiate round, 18 4 T 
Nor would the Greek term n be unſucceſsfully Fenner by a 
8 elſe where furniſhed' by our tranſlator: titel 5 F 


1 Tranſported view, en V "ii } 
Iver, 178. The woodland nymphs. J. This paſſage i is not wi 


ſcurity, and it is not eaſy to underſtand what is meant by 1b. 
daughters of Jupiter. Euftathius&tells us, the Poet ſpeaks allegori- 
cally, and that he means to ſpecify the plants and herbs. of the 
field. Jupiter denotes the, air, not only in Homer, but i in the 
Latin Poets. Thus Virgil: 

JTum pater omnipotens feecundis imbribus — 

e Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit / 1 
and conſequently the herbs and plants, being nouriſtied by 6 
mild air and fruitful rains, may be faid to be the daughters of 
Jupiter, or offspring of the ſkies; and theſe goats and beaſts of 
the feld, being fed by theſe plants and herbs, may be ſaid to be 
awakened” by the daughters of Jupiter, that is, they awake to 
feed upon the herbage early in the morning. KIpas * Ade, 
a. as Toy QuTaY au durd atis, & à6 8 Lide wou7, Thus 
Homer makes Deities of the vegetative faculties and virtues of 
the field. I fear ſuch boldneſſes would not be allowed i in modern 
Poetry. 

It muſt be confeſſed that this i interpretation is ; very refined: but 
I am fure ir will be a more natural explication 'to n. 
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In haſte aur-fellows ta the ſhips repair, 180 
For arms and weapons ef the ſilvan war: 


Straight in three ſquadrons all our crew we part, 
And nine fat goats each veſſel bears away: | 185 
The tzoyal bark had ten. Our ſhips complete 
Wetlius ſupply d, (far twelve were all the fleet). 

Here, till the ſetting ſun tall d down the light, 


We fat indulging in the genial rite : | 
Nor wines were wanting; ; thoſe from ample jars 


We drain'd, the prize of our Ciconian wars. 191 


The land of Cyclops lay in profpedt near; = 
The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 


And fi from their mountains rifing DOA; h 
2 ; lis res 3 —— 


tain yymphs (Oraaden) ib Gyan in 1 many places 
3 ee wen cogtte: menu 


„ nan eee 
naar Nr after Ulyſies, being awakened by a faddra wife, 
Nauſtona and her damſels for nymphs of the, . 


Thin —_—_— will nat be without. probability, if 
hy 6 end nymphs. were huntreſſes, as; ig evident — 


898 Wb chen may not this, ther, expreſion 

N Ee eee 02 

tazns? w 

Ver. 0 Rhyines nt juftlycorre.. This? more cloſely: 

AT ee r 
The bearded arrow and the. quivering, ſpear. | 


DF 


ve e The full t of bi adh . 
And noiſe of men; <whilf * ſmokes appear. 
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Now funk the fun, and darkneſs cover d ol er 195 
The face of things: along the ſea - beat ſnore 
Satiate we ſlept: but when the ſacred * 
Ariſing glitter d oer the dewy lawn, 
I call'd my fellows, ade. 
My dear aſſociates, here indulge your reſt: 
While, with my ſuigle ſhip, advent rous 1. 

Go forth, the manners of yon men to try; 


Whether a race unjuſt, of barb'rous might, 
Rude, and unconſcious of a ftranger's right; 
Or ſuch ho harbour pity in their breaſt, 203 
Revere the Gods, and faccour. the diſtreſt? 
This ſaid, I climb'd my veſſel's lofty ſide ht 1 
My treinioboy'd me di mess 
3 


Ver. 198.1 Ge has: * | POT T 
With rifong light imjear®'d the * 2 | 

Ver. 201. While, <vith my fingle ip, advent'rous J.] The reader 
may be pleaſed to obſerve, V thar the Vo has here Fuer the reins 
to his fancy, and run out into a luxuriant deſcriptiow of Mgufa 
and Sicily: he refreſhes the mind of the reader with à pleaſing 
and beautiful ſcene, before „1 ack her: 
rour, as this of the Cyclops. s. $14) 499 119 7 

A very ſufficient, reaſon: may be aligned, why Ulyſſes — 
goes in perſon to ſearch. this land: he: dares not, as Euſtathius re- 
marks, truſt his companions :. their. diſobedience among the 
Ciconiatis, and their unworthy conduct among he Lotophagi, 
Have convinced him that no confidence is to be 
this ſeems probable, and upon this probability _—_— 
to bring about the puniſhment of Polypheme, 4851 che wiſdom 
of Ulyſſes effects, and it is an action eee . 
goemly ought in be performed by the hers 
Ver. 303. The reader may compare eerie of 
n e een e ace e, 

; 55 $194 *'v | 
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In order ſeated on their banks, they ſweep 

N «ger s ſmooth face, ** cleave the young 
deep. | 210 

When to the neareſt verge of land we drew, / 

Faſt by the ſea a lonely cave we vie vd, 

High, and with dark'ning laurels cover'd o'er; 

Where ſheep and gaats 1 a n the 
ore. 

Near this, a fence. of marble from the do 2175 

Brqwn with o er- arching pine, and ſpreading oak. 

A. giant - ſhepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclind; 

And glogmy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous l far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face; 4 


— 

8 * These : are juftly exceptionable. Thus? 

ak more kdelity: ?: 
A marble fence ran wn high, deeply nid; 
L 1 and towering oaks diffus d they + ade. 
Bar our Poet _—_ what he found in Ogilby: 
$190 est OW = — — cut from the rocks. 5 
Pe r Appear a court built high with pines, and gates. | 

Vl 217. There 18 ſomethin not perfectly unconſtrained i in 

the ſecohd. line of this couplet. Thus? in connection mA = 


ny Juſt propoſed : 
2 7017 Far g from the reſt, beneath this gloom of rock, . 
© A ſolitary giant kept his flock. 


M14 « 

Ne 221, Aforn enormous { far unlike the race of human birth.] 
It Goropius Becanus, an Antwerpian,. has wrote a large diſcourſe to 
prove, that t.there never were any ſuch, men as giants; -cpngrary. to 
the teſtimony both. of profane and ſacred hiſtory : thus Moſes 
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As ſome lone W | —_—_—— growth he 
4 ſtood, BP 01 lei bHA 
Crown 'dwith rough thickbts anda noddingwoed, 

. 2 9} 7 


ſpeaks of * e Aſteroth, the ee e Hum. 
the Emims of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Deut. ij 
ver. 20. That alſo was called a land of giants, it Was a 
* people, and tall ay the Zamzummims. Thus Goliah muſt 5e 
allowed to be a giant, for he was fix cubits and a ſpan, that is, 
nine feet and a Fran in height; his coat of mail weighed five 


thouſand ſhekels of braſs, about one hundred and fifty pounds: 


(but I confeſs others underſtand the leſſer ſhekel) the head of his 


ſpear alone weighed fix hundred ſhekels of iron, that i is, about 


Eighteen or nineteen pounds. We find the like relations, — 
fane hiſtgry : Plutarch in his life of Theſeus ſays, that age was 
2 of men of prodigious ſtature, giants. Thus Diodorus 
Siculus; Ag yptii ſcribunt, 1/idis ætate, fuiſſe vaſto corpore homines, 
ques Græci dixere gigantes. Herodotus affirms that the body of 
Oreſtes was dug up, and appeared to be ſeven cubits long. but 
Aulus Gellius believes this to be an errour. Joſephus | writes; 
I. xviii. c. 6. that Vitellius ſent a Jew named Eleazar, ſeven 
cubits in height, as a preſent from Artabanes king of the Par- 
thians, to Tiberius Cæſar; this man was ten feet and a half high. 
Pliny vii. 16, ſpeaks of a man that was nine feet nine inches high; 
and in another place, vi. 30. Sybortas, gentem Album * 
dum, p ohen eubita longitudine excedere. 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very extraor- 
dinary ſtature in former ages. Though perhaps ſuch inſtances 
were not frequent in any age or any nation. So that Homer only 
amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a people called 
Cyclopeans, ſo they might be men of great ſtature,. or giants. 

It may ſeem ſtrange that in all ancient tories the firſt planters 
of moſt nations are recorded to be giants; I ſcarce can perſuade 
myſelf but ſuch accounts are generally fabulous ; and hope to be 
pardoned for a conjecture which may give a ſeeming reaſon how 
ſuch ſtories came to prevail. The Greeks were a people of very 
greatantiquity; they made many expeditions, as appears from Jaſon, 
He. and ſent out frequent colonies ; now the head of Every colony 
was called A, ak, and theſe adventurers being perſons of great 
figure in ſtory, were recorded as men of war, of might and renown, 
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Ileſt my veſſelãt the pobirit of land), 225 
And cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command: 
With only treue the boldeſt and the beſt, 
I ſeek th' adventure; and forſake the reſt. 
Then took a goatikin fill d with precious wine, ) 
The gift of Maron, of Evantheus' line, 230 
(The prieſt of Phicebus at th Ifmarian ſhrine.) ) 
In facted ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood -. 
Amidſt S conſecrated wood ; 0 


tif A, ; De 
— it 
— old world: it is therefore not impoffible but the 
Hebrews might form their word Arar, from the Greek Saf, and 
uſe it to denote perſons of uncommon might and abilities. Theſe 
they calted Hae, and ſons of Anac ; and afterwards in a lefs pro- 
per ſenſe uſed it to ſignify men of uncommon ſtature, or 5 
80 that in this ſenſe, all nations may be faid to be originally 
peopled by à ſon of Anae, or a giant. But this is ſubmitted as's 
r pf 
"Vets 223. Thus Ogitby : RY 
; Who & prodigious fize hew d when be flood, 
Lie # tall mountain crown'd with ſtately wood. | 
Hobbes has treated his readers on this occaſion with a metaphor, 


which diverted us heretofore in ſome part of theſe n in a 
quotation from another poetaſter : 


It was a huge and ugly monſter, and | 
Lookt not unlike a rocky mountains head 
That does mongſt other hills as under ſtand, 
With a great perriwig of trees 0'erſpread. 
Ver. 229- Precious wine, the gift of Maron.] Such digreſfons 
20 theſe are frequent 1 in Homer, but I am far from thinkingi them 
aways beauties; it is true, they give variety to poetry; but whe 
ther that be an equivalent for calling off the attention of the 
reader from the more important action, and diverting it with ſmall | 
incidents, is what I much queſtion. It is not indeed impoſſible 
but this Maron might have been the friend of Homer, and this 
praiſe of him will then be a monument of his grateful diſpoſition; | 


1 


} 
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Him, and his houſe, heav' n mov dmy miud ta ſave, 
And coſtly preſents in return he gave: = 
Seven golden talents to porfection mu. 

A ſilyer howl chat held a copious draught, : | 

And twelve large veſſels of unmingled vine, ; 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! 
Which now ſome ages from his race cancer d, 4s 
The hoary fire in gratitude reveal d. | 
Such was the wine: toquench whoſe — ſteam, 
Scarce m — . — en 


and in ths "OY a beauty. It miſt be confeſſed that Uh 
makes uſe of this wine to a very good effect, vix. to bring about 


the deſtruction of Folypheme, and his on deliverance ; and there- 


fore it was neceſſary to ſet it off very particularly, but this mighs 
have been done in fewer lines. As it now ſtands it is a little 
epiſode ; our expectations are raiſed to learn the event of ſo un- 
common. an adventure, when. all of a ſadden Homer breaks the 
gory, and gives us a hiſtory of Maron, But I diſtruſt my. jolg- 
ment much rather than Homer's, . 

Thus Ogilb | 

9 5 | Anda barichio full of mighty in, 
| Which Maron gore me-who kept Finn. g. 
2143 110 e 

As was igeorruptible and divine. | 
br 243. Scarce-taventy. meaſures from the lee, 
Jo cel ene cup fuffc'd ————].. 

There n ſtrong a body as to n 


tionable quantity: but Homer amplifies the ſtrength of it to pre- 


paxe the reader for its ſurpriſug eſfects 5p ATR _ _ 
pheme. 
Or, more faithfully ; / 
Full twenty . 
"RP ce d one oup : with thit the een eee 
Calas of reff#laje fragrance breagh'd around. 
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To'cool one cup ſuffit d: the goblet crown 
Breath d aromatick fragrancies around. 4 
Of this an ample vaſe we heay*d aboard, 
And brought another with proviſions ftor d. A 
My-ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow-r 
Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with -barb'rous Soy, 
Some ruſtick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's de- 

ſpight, 29/91 i 1 941 ron "26 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right,” - 
The cave we found, but vacantall within, 
mow flock as giant tended on the _ 


The datt of W in have 1 8 
by the word ref#leſe, is thus quaintly, but monly; e 
in Chapman's verſion: 
: Had you the'odour ſmelt, and ſent it cat, 
It would have vext you to forbeare the taſte;' : + 7 
Ver. 250. Some ruftick wretch, who hd, &c.] This wholo 
paſſage muſt be conſidered as told by a perſon long aſter the 
adventure was paſt, otherwiſe how ſhould Ulyſſes know-that' this 
cave was the habitation of a ſavage monſter before he had ſeen 
him? and when he tells us that himſelf and twelve companions 
went to ſearch what people were inhabitants of this iſland? Euſta- 
thius and Dacier ſeem both to overlook' this obſervation; "for in 
a following note ſhe condemns Ulyſſes for- not- flying from the 
iſland, as he was adviſed by his companions.” '” But if, on the other 
hand, we'ſuppaſe'that Ulyſſes was under apprehenſions, from the 
ſavageneſs of the place, of finding a ſavage- race of people, it will 
be natural enough that his mind ſhould forebode as much; and it 
s from other paſſages, that this ſort of inſtinctive preſage 


Na en ien 67 ere qu 212 40! ber f 7. 
Ver. 251.] Or thus: am 
— law divine and human Ale. m. 0 


Ver. 2 22. Tbeſe ſhocking rhymes he filcht from O Ogilby: 
cave we uu, but found not him 3 
He fed his flecoy flocks pon the green, d win) 
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But round the grot we gaze; and all we view, 
In order rang d, our admiration dre :: 295 
The bending ſhelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, 
The folded flocks each ſep'rate-from the reſt, // 
(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs, 


The .new-fall'n ne here bleating for their 


dam: 


The kid diſtinguiſh'd frown the lambkin les: — 260 


The cavern echoes with reſponſive cries. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid, 

Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. 
With: freſh proviſions hence our fleet to ſtore 
My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore ; 265 
Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea, _. 
Their wholeſome counſel raſhly I declin'd, 
Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, 
And try what ſocial rites a ſavage lends: 270 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends! 


_— 
Thus, perhaps: 
The cave we — no ten there was 5 waa 
Ver. 257.] His author dictates, 
The crouded flocks—, | 
Ver. 261.] A paltry line, interpolated by the tranſlator. 


Ver. 266.] A couplet, perhaps, with Chapman's rhymes would 
be preferable to theſe : 


Firſt from the coats his cattle to convey ; 
Conſult our ſafety then, and fail away. 


Ver. 271.] Or thus, more agreeably to Homer's language : 
Sad trial, view unlevely, to my friends! . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female Und, 


- 
. 
- U 
* , 
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Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with facrifice and pray r. 
The loaden ſhelves afford us full repaſt; 


We ſit expecting. Lol he comes at laſt. 2; 


Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 
And caſt the pond rous burden at the door. 
It thunder'd as it fell. We trembled then, 


And ſought the deep receſſes of the den. 


Now driv n before him, thro” the arching rock, 280 


Came wg . ee nenn d 
flock: E 51 


(The males were penn d in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 
To the cave's mouth he ws; and * the 


gie,. 
(Scree twenty-four wheel'd ears, ang 2 1 


ſtrong, 286 
The maſſy load could hens or coll dang =: 


Ver. 272.) This devout couplet is expanded Grow the follow- 
ing words of his author : 


A fire we lit for ſacrifice. 
Ver. 278.] Thus Ogilby: 
Which rbunder'd as he threw it on the ground; 
Amaz'd we fly, and dark receſſes found. 


I ſhould prefer, for cloſer conformity to the Greek; 


— — — We, trembling then 
Ruſht to the dark receſſes of the den. 

Ver. 282.] He borrows his epirber from Ogilby: 
There his full adder à ewes he milks. 
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He nent betakes him to his ev ning cares, 110 
And ſitting down, to milk his flooks prepares 1 
Of half their udders eaſes firſt the dams; + | 290 
Then to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs. 
Half the white ſtream to . eee 


preſt, a 1 nel 177 
And high in wicker-baſkits heap'd: 1 
Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply d his nightly feaſt. 
His labour done, he fir d the pile that gave 295 
A ſudden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 
We ſtand diſcoyer'd by the rifing fires ; - 
Aſkance the giant glares, and thus inquires. 

What are ye, gueſts? on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ty way? 300 

Ver. 290.] Thus the ſame tranſlator: 
— — — when all were milk'd, the lambs 

| And wanton kids he lets forth to their dani. 

Ver, 297,] This connection, between the fre and their dif- 
covery, ſeems natural and juſt, though not marked in . 
ginal, which may be yerbally given thus: 

Ik̃hhen lit che fire, and on 8 
But ſo Chapman too: 
— — — he denn h the; ww 
Which blowne, he far _—_” * * 
and Hobbes: 

He made a fire, Ae kes ent 
with Dacier: * Il alluma 4 feu, & nous Men appergus, 3 1 
« clartẽ du feu, U nous cria. “ 

Ver. 9.] See this paſſage, rendered in book iu. verſe $4. 
mare di uſely. Our Poet ſeems to have had an eye qn Ogilby, 
whoſe execution is curious: 

2 who are you, from whence come you, 5 
Merchants are you, or have you loſt Jour way? 
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Pirates perhaps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, and expoſe your.own ? 
is voice like thunder thro the cavern ſounds: 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 
Appall'd at fight of more than mortal man! zoß 
At length, with heart recover d, I began. 
une fam d fields, ſad wand rers o er the 
de man, 
Bchold the relicks of the Dreviem: hain ! 
Thro' various ſeas by various perils toſt, 3069 


And bes by 1 ing. on your coaſt; 


S 

Or) iccaroons, who wander l the floods 

To make a prey of honeſt peoples goods? - 
05 Ver 30. From Troy's fam'd ftldt, &c.] This ſpeech is vety 
well adapted to make an impreſſion upon Polypheme. Ulyſſes 
applies to move either his fears or his compaſſion; ; he tells him 
he is an unfortunate perſon, and comes as a uppliant ; and if this 
prevails nothing, he adds, he is a ſubject of the great Agamemnon, 
who had lately deſtroyed a mighty kingdom : which is ſpoken to 
make him afraid to offer violence to the ſubject of a king who had 
power to revenge any injuries offered his people. To intimidate 
him further, he concludes with the mention of the Gods, and in 
particular of Jupiter, as avengers of any breach of the laws of 
hoſpitality : theſe are arguments well choſen to move "ny perſon, 
but an inhuman Polypheme. Eufathius, > 

Or thus? with more vivacity:. 
From 'Troy's fam'd fields, lorn wand'rers o'er the main, 
See the fad relics of the Grecian train : 
Ver. 309.] Our tranſlator might glance on Chapman, whoſe 

"rebfon is is De and pleaſing; and there find his faulty rhyme: 


— — — Erring Grecians we 


. Þ. = . 


* . From Troy were turning homewards ; but by force 
Df advetſe winds, in far diverted courſe, 
Such unknowne waies tooke, and on rude ſeas er 
(As ſove decreed) are caſt upon this coaft. 
Ver. 310.] This epithet anwilling, which is not furniſhed by 
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Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 
Such was our fate, and ſuch high Jove's commandt 
Nor what we are befits-us to diſclajyn, 
Atrides's friends, (in arms a mighty name) 3 
Who taught proud Troy and all her ſons to bow 3 
ViRors of late, but humble ſuppliants now! 
Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore ; 
Reſpe& us, human, and reheve us, poor. 
At leaſt ſome hoſpitable gift beſtow ; 
Tis what the happy to the unhappy owe: 320 
Tis what the Gods require: thoſe Gods revere, 
The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care ; ' 
To Jove their cauſe, and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 

Fools that ye are! (the ſavage thus replies, zz 5 
His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 

— 


Homer, implies no great compliment of engaging form or agree- 
able ſpeech to ſoothe the formidable ſtranger; ; and reminds me of 
a couplet in Hudibras, part iii. cant. i. verſe 1185. 
Didſt thou not love her then? ſpeak true. 
No more (quoth he) than I love you. 
Ver. 313.] The following is a literal verſion of this paſſage : 
The hoſt of Agamemnon, Atreus? ſon, 
Ourſelves we ſtile ; whoſe glory ſcales the &y: 
He ſackt ſo great a city, and deſtroy'd 
So many people! | 
Military heroiſm could not be depicted in truer colours. 
Ver. 325.] Ogilby's verſion of this paſſage bids lond defiance 
to the delicacy of modern manners: 
Then roughly he reply'd : A fool thou art, 
Or ſtranger: I not value Gods a—, 
Ver. 326.] This line is added bythe invention of tie tranſlator. 
Vor. II. 7 
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Or ſtrangers, diſtant far from our abodes, 
To bid me rev'rence or regard the Gods. 
Know then we Cyclops are a race, above 329 
Thoſe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd Jove: 
And learn, our power proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as he wills, but as ourſelves incline. 
But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, 
Where hes ſhe anchor'd ? near, or off the ſhore ? 
Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 339 
(Vers'd in the turns of various human kind) 
And cautious, thus. Againſt a dreadful rock, 
Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke. 
Scarce with theſe few I 'ſcap'd; of all my train, 339 
Whom angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the 
main: 
The ſcatter'd wreck the winds blew back a gain. 
He anſwer'd with his deed, His bloody hand 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band ; 
— 


Ver. 330.] For this happy turn of the ſtanding epithet, ægis- 
bearing Jove, our Poet was indebted to his predeceſſors. So Chap- 
man: 

We Coden care not for your goat-fed Jove : 
and thus Ogilby : 
We Cyclops not gear-fefer'd Jove regard. 

Ver. 337.] Imperfe& rhymes. Thus? 

— — — Full on the rocky ſhore, 
At your zer verge, our gallant veſlel bore. 


Ver. 342.) Dryden, at the parallel paſſage of Virgil, Eu. i ut. 
818. 


Theſe eyes beheld, when with his ſpacious bank 
He ſciz'd two captives of our Grecian 4d. 
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And daſh d like dogs againſt the ſtony floor: 344 
The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled 
gore. 195 FIR 7 
Torn limb from limb, he ſpreads his horrid feaſt; 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beaſt: 
T Ver. 344+ And daſh'd like dogs — 
The pavement fwims, Wc.) 
There is a great beauty in the verſification in the original. 
27. N N. lt, Gre Cridaxay ann}. yalg 
| Ken" is & iſnipan@r xapad pie, dd N yaiar, ; 
Dionyſius Halicarn. takes notice of it, in his Diſſertation upon 
placing words: when the companions of Ulyſſes, ſays that author, 
are daſh'd againſt the rock, to expreſs the horrour of the action, 
Homer dwells upon the moſt inharmonious harſh letters and fylla- 
bles: he no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of verſes to 
pleaſe the ear. Scaliger injudiciouſly condemns this deſcription ; 
% Homer, (ſays he) makes uſe of the moſt offenſive and loathſome 
% expreſſions, more fit for a butcher's ſhambles than the majeſty 
*« of heroick poetry.” Macrobius, lib. v. cap. 13. of his Satur- 
« dalia, commends theſe lines of Homer, and even prefers them 
before the ſame deſcription in Virgil; his words are, Narrationem 
facti nudam Maro poſuit, Homerus walog miſcuit, & dolore narrandi 
invidiam crudelitatis æguavit. And indeed he muſt be a ftrange 
.critick that expects ſoft verſes upon a horrible occaſion, whereas 
the verſes ought, if poſſible, to repreſent the thought they are 
intended to convey ; and every perſon's ear will inform him that 
Homer has not in this paſſage executed this rule unſucceſsfully; P. 
Ogilby renders thus: 
— — — like whelps, and daſh'd againſt the floor, 
Sprinkling the ground with reeking brains and gore. 
I know not, if the following variation will be deemed an improve- 
ment: 
Daſht on the ground, like dogs! The ſtony floor 
Swims with beſpatter'd brains and gaſbing gore. 
Dryden, in the parallel place of Virgil: | 
With ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſawime. , 
Ta. | 
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He fucks the marrow; and the blood he drains, 
Nor entrails, fleſh, nor ſolid bone remains. 
We ſee the death from which we cannot move, 350 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 
A milky deluge next the — ſwill'd; 
Then ftretch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd 
rock, 
Lay ſenſeleſs, 3 and ſupine, amidſt the flock. 355 
To ſeize the time, and with a ſudden wound 
To fix the ſlumb ring monſter to the ground, 
My ſoul impels me; and in act I ſtand | 
To draw the ſword ; but Wiſdom held my hand. 
A deed fo raſh had finiſh'd all our fate, 360 
No mortal forces from the lofty gate 
Could roll the rock. In hopeleſs grief we lay, 
And ſigh, expecting the return of day. 
Now did the roſy- finger d morn ariſe, 
And ſhed her facred light along the ſkies 365 
ver. 351.) Thus, conformably to the words of his author: 
And ſtretch with tears deſpairing hands to Jove. 
Ver. 361.] Or, with more fimplicity and fidelity: 
Out force too feeble from the lofty gate 
To puſh the rock. 
Ver. 363.] We may thus confult the nicety of Homer's lan, 


guage : 
And groaning «vait the kindly beams of day. 
Ver. 365.] There is err, this verſe, Te 
may be acceterated thus: s x 
And ſhed her hd radiance thro the Ries. 
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He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 

And to the mather's teat ſubmits the lambs. 

The taſk thus finiſh' d of his morning hours, 

Two more he ſnatches, murder, and devours. 

Then pleas d and whiſtling, drives his fleck before; 

Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 371 

And ſhuts again: with equal eaſe diſpos'd, 

As a light quiver's lid is op'd and clos d. 

His giant voice the echoing region fills ; 

His flocks, obedient, ſpread o er all the hills. 375 
Thus left behind, e en in the laſt deſpair 

I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 

Revenge, and doubt, and caution work's my 

breaſt;  :.. 

But this of many counlel ſeem'd the beſt : 

The monſter's club within the cave I ſpy'd, 380 

A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry d, 

Green from the wood; of height and bulk fo vaſt, 

The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt. 


Ver. 374-] This embelliſhment is not "GEN but Dacier: 


« Faiſant retentir toute la campagne du ſon effroyable de ſon chalu- 
% meau.” 


Ver. 382.) Our Poet much curtails his author here; of whom 
the following verſion is literal : 
Green from the wood; cut off ta help his ſteps, 
When dry'd. Our eyes it's monſt'rous bulk compar'd, 
To the tall maſt of ſome large merchant ſhip, 
That ſkims the ſpacious deep with twenty oars : 
Such wad it's length, it's thickneſs ſuch, to view. 
A 
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This ſhorten'd of its top, 1 gave my train 
A fathom's length, to ſhape it and to plain; 385 
The narrow'r end I ſharpen'd to a ſpirez 
Whoſe point we harden'd with the force of fire, 
And hid it in the duſt that ſtrow'd the cave. 
Then to my few companions, bold and brave, 
Propos'd, who firſt the vent'rous deed ſhould try? 
In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 391 
To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
When ſlumber next ſhould tame the man of blood. 
Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four: | 
Myſelf the fifth. We ſtand and wait the hour. 395 
He comes with ev'ning: all his fleecy flock: 
Before him Apr _— pour into the rock : 
Ver. * J 80 Chapman : e 
wich . in part, hew'd fal, 
And cut à fathome of. ' 
Ver. 388.] Hobbes is preciſe: ” 
And laid it by with dung all cover'd o'er. 


And ſo n Our tranſlator follows Ogilby : 
——— —— then thruſt, 
Of which his cave had ſtore, amidſt the du, 
Ver. 392. ] Rather, 
To grind the brand of bard and pointed wood. 
* 394. The lots were caſt ] Ulyſſes bids his friends 


to caſt lots; this is done to ſhew that he would not voluntarily 
expoſe them to ſo imminent danger. If he had made the choice 
hinſelf, they whom he had choſen might have thought he had 
given them up to deſtruction, and they whom he had rejected 
might have judged it a ſtain upon them as a. want of merit, and ſo 


have cbmplained of injuſtice ; but by this method he avoids theſe 
inconveniencies. P. 
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Not one, or male or female ſtaid behind; 

(So fortune chanc d, or ſo ſome God deſign d) 
Then heaving high the ſtone's unwieldy weight, 
He roll it on the cave, and clos'd the gate. 401 
Firſt, down he ſits, to milk the woolly dams, 
And then permits their udder to the lambs, = 
Next ſeiz d two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 
Brain d on the rock; his ſecond dire repaſt. 405 
then approach d him reeking with their gore, 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o er: 


Ver. 398. ] The proper force of his author is not to be Hf. 

covered through this tranſlation. We may rectify it thus: 
None, male or female, left be then behind; 
Or from ſuſpicion, or ſo ſome God defign'd, 

Ver. 399. Or fo ſeme God defign'd.) Ulyſſes aſeribes it to the 
influenge of the Gods that Polypheme drives the whole flock intp 
his den, and does not ſeparate the females from the males as he 
had before done; for by this accident Ulyſſes makes his eſcape, 
as appears from the following part of the ſtory. Homer here uſes 


the word debe, to ſhew the ſuſpicion which Polypheme might 


entertain that Ulyſſes had other companions abroad who might 
plunder his flocks; and this gives another reaſon why he drove 
them all into his cave, namely for the greater ſecurity. P. 
Ver. 404.] This part is very ill done: I ſhall attempt ſome - 
thing more exact: 
When all his work was order'd as before, 
He ſnatch'd for ſupper two companions more. 
Then to the Cyclops with theſe words I went, 
And a full bowl of purple wine preſent: 
in which effort almoſt every word of Homer is exhibited, without 
interpolation, 
Ver. 405.) A miſtake of the tranſlator. This was the third 


meal. See yerſes 343 and 369. 
7 4 
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Cyclop! ſinee human fleſh has been thy Raſt” 

Now drain this goblet, potent to digeſt: 
Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip we 16ſt; 
And what rich liquors other climates'boaſt, 411 
We to thy ſhore the precious freight ſhall bear, 
If home thou ſend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare. 
But oh'! thus furious; thirſting ay hr 


The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy ſhore, Þ 
And never ſhalt thou taſte this hear more. 416 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 
Delighted, ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. 
More ! give me more, he cry d: the boon be Mos, 
Whoe'er thou art that bear'ſt celeſtial wine! 420 
Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 


Such as th' unbleſt Cyclopean elimes produce, 
(Tho ſure our vine the largeſt cluſter yields, 


And Jove' s ſcorn'd thunder ſerves to drench our 
ho 


Ver. 408.} Faulty rhymes! Thus ? 

Cyclop! receive this goblet from thy gut: 
Wine with thy meal of human fleſh digeſt. 

Ver. 410.] Or thus, with correter rhymes and more kdelity: 
Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip were for d, 
And what rich liquors other climes afford. h 

Ver. 417.] Bad rhymes! I would propoſe, as Mw 2 more 

faithful verſion : 

He heard, he took; ArY to his inmoft foul | 

: Enraptur d, fwilPd the large luxurious bowl. 

Ver. 424.] He goes wide of his author here. Thus? 
And jove's own ſbowtrs but fertilize our fields. 
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But this deſcended from the bleſt abodes, 423 
A rill of nectar, ſtreaming from the Gods. 


He ſaid, and greedy graſp'd'the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain'd, and pour d the deluge on his foul, 


His ſenſe lay cover d with the dozy fume; 
While thus my fraudful ſpeech I reaſſume. 43 


Thy promis d boon, 0 Cyclop! now I claim „ 
* in _ title: Noman'is my name. 
— 4 ' ; 
13 425.1] Of das 3 GE n nated £ 115410 
This juice, of bliſsful origin, diſtils 7 
From founts ambroſial and neQareous rills. 


Ver. 428.] The latter clauſe of this verſe is nobly conceived, 
with an energetic diction, characteriſtic of the" eee 
poetry. The next verſe i is profaic in compariſon. 


Ver. 432. — is my name. ] I will not trouble the 
reader with a long account of drug to be found in Euſtathius, who 
teems delighted with this piece of pleaſantry ; nor with what 
Dacier obſerves, who declares ſhe approves of it extremely, and 
calls it a very happy imagination. If it were modeſty in me to 
diſſent from Homer, and two commentators, I would own my 
opinion of it, and acknowledge the whole to be nothing bat a 
colluſion of words, and fitter to have place in a farce or comedy, 
than in Epick poetry. Lucian has thus uſed it, and applied it to 
raiſe laughter in one of his facetious dialogues. The whole wit 

or jeſt lies in the ambiguity of #74, which Ulyſſes impoſes upon 
Polypheme as his own. name, which in reality ſignthes No Man. I 
doubt not but Homer was well pleaſed with it, for afterwards he 
plays upon the word, and calls Ulyſſes 8719213; 740 But the faults 
of Homer have a kind of veneration, perhaps like old age, from 
their antiquity. 

Euripides has tranſlated this whole paſſage in his tragedy, called 
the Cyclops. The chorus begins thus, Why doft thou thus cry out, 
Cyclops? Cyc. I am undone. Cho. You ſeem to be in a <oeful con- 
dition, Cyc. I. am witerly miſerable. Cho. Tow have been drunk 

and fallen into the embers. Cyc. Noman has undone me. Cho. Well 
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By that diſtinguiſh d from my tender years, 
Tis what my parents call me; and my Wes 1 
The giant then. Our promis'd;grage receive, 
The hoſpitable! boon we mean to give: 436 
Whey all thy wretched uren / have felt my pow, 
Noman ſniall be the laſt I will devou r, 
Ne ſaid: then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropt his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine. 440 
His neck obliquely, ger his ſhoulders hung, 
Preſt with the weight of r that tames the 
ſtrong : ö 


: 
kh No man oh injured you, Cyc, Naman has Hinded dre, Chua. 
Then you are not blind. 

This appears to me more fit for the two Soſias in Plautus, than 
for tragick or epick poetry ; and I fancy an author who ſhould in- 
troduce ſuch a ſport of words upon the ſtage, even in the comedy 
of our days, would meet with ſmall applauſe. P, 
. So both Chapman and Hobbes: 


My name is No-man. 


Ver. 435-] This reply ſeems to me but lamely done; not to 
Mention the faulty rhymes. Thus ? 
Receive the hoſpitable favour due; 
No- man I eat the laſt of all his crew; 
(The monſter thus with ruthleſs ſoul replies) 
His crew devour'd, not ſooner, No-man dies. 


Ver. 439.] Dryden, in the parallel paſſage of Virgil: 
For gorg'd with fleſh, and drunk with human ixe, 
While faſt aſleep the giant lay ſupine, 
. Staring aloud, and belching from his maw 
His indigefted foam, and morſels raw — 


ver. 442.] Theſe are no rhymes. I cannot challenge the 


reader's ESE io any thing but the ä of my owp- 
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There 8 n of wine: 1 
blood, I 

And human fleſh) his indigeſied bool. Is 
Sudden I ſtir the embers, and inſpire _ 
With animating breath the ſeeds of fire: 
Each drooping ſpirit with bold words repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 
The ſtake now glow'd beneath the burning bed 
(Green as it was) and ſparkled fiery red. 430 
Then forth the vengeful inſtrument I bring; 
With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 
Urg'd by ſome preſent God, they ſwift let fall 
The pointed torment on his. viſual ball. 


Myſelf above them from a riſing ground "ths 
Guide the ſharp ſtake, and tuin it round and 
round. 
With ſlacken'd nerves his neck ſee ! backward fall; 


Preſs'd by the hand of Sleep that conquers all. 


Ver. 445.) The verſion here is not accurate, which Hobbes 
will ſerve to demonſtrate :- 
| The bar with embers then I covered, 
"Till (green as 'twas) with heat I made it ſhine; ; 
And with few words my men encouraged, 
Leſt any ſhould have ſhrunk from the deſign. 
The ſequel of our Poet's verſion here is grand indeed. 
Ver. 454.] A verſe uncommonly Es in it's expreſſion, 
and of Miltonian ſublimity. 
Ver. 456.] So, with wit moſt exquiſite, in the NY ii, 
263, and incomparable felicity of diction: ; 
Long Chanc'ry-lane retentive rolls the ſound, 
And courts to courts return it round and round, 


Sce the note above, on verſe 177. 
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As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o er. 
Who ply the wimble, ſome huge beam to _ ; 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
The grain deep- piercing tall it ſcoops it out:; (6 
In his broad eye fo whirls the fiery wood; = 
From the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the boiling blood; 
derer are bis * the 2 lids grow 
black; 
The gelly bubbles, andthe m emck 5 
And as when arm'rers tengper in the ford 48; 
The keen- edg d pole- ax, or the ſhining ſword, 


Ver. 458. Who ply the wimble.)J This and the following — 
pariſon are drawn from low life, hut ennobled with a digni 
expreſſion. Inſtead of iurks, Ariſtarchus reads iyorls, as Su 
thins informs us. The fimifitudes are natural and lively, we are 
made ſpectators of what they repreſent. Sophocles has imitated 
this, in the tragedy where CEdipus tears out his own eyes; and 
Euripides has transferred this = adventure into his Cyclops 
with very little alteration, and in particular the former compa- 
riſon. But to inſtance in all that Euripides has imitated, would 
be to tranſcribe a great part of that tragedy. In ſhort, this 
epiſode in general is very noble; but if the interlude about 097: 
be at all allowable in ſo grave and. majeſtick a poem, it is only 
allowable becauſe it is here related before a light and injudicious 
aſſembly ; I mean the Phzacians, to whom any thing more great 
or ſerious would have been leſs pleaſing ; ſo that the Poet writes 
to his audience. I wonder this has never been offered in defence 
Kd this low entertainment. P. 


Ver. 464.] So Chapman: 
— — — — his eye-ſtrings 8 
And Shakeſpere's Cymbeline, i. 4. 


I would have broke mine eye-ſtrings, crack'd them, _ 
To look upon him, 
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The red-hot metal hiſſes in the lake, 
Thus in his eye-ball hiſe'd the plunging ſtake. 
He ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 
Thro! all their inmoſt winding caves reſound. 476 
Scar'd we receded. Forth, with frantick hand 
He tore, and daſh'd on earth the goary brand: 
Then calls the Cyclops, all that round himdwell, 
With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. © 
From all their dens the one - ey d race repair, 475 
From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 
All haſte aſſembled, at his well-known roar, 
Enquire the cauſe, and croud the cavern door. 
| What hurts thee, Polypheme ? what ſtrange 


affright 5 479 


Thus breaks our ſlumbers, and diſturbs the night? ? 


Ver. 469.] The paſlage is finely done; but a cloſe inſpection 
of the original may ſuggeſt, perhaps, fore improvements : thus: 


He roars a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Through all their caves the dreadful groan reſound. 
| Scar'd we y back: he pluctd with frantic hand, 
And down, in anguiſh, daſh'd the gory brand. 
Dryden, at the parallel relation in the ZEneid: 
The neighbouring Etna trembling all around: 
The winding caverns echo to the ſound. 


Ver. 473-] Thus Ogilby: 
Who near in caves, on mountain tops did dwell; 
They gather ftraight, alarum'd at the yell. 
who derived his rhymes from Chapman. 


Ver.479.] The rhymes are from Chapman, whom the reader 
would not thank me for quoting. | 


— —— ———— ͤ ä. ͤ ́wö—̃—— — 
— 
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Does any mortal in th unguarded hour 
Of. ſleep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or power? 
Or thieves inſidious the fair flock ſurpriſe? 
Thus they: the Cyclop from his den replies. 484 
Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 
Of ſleep, oppreſſes me with fraudful pow'r. 
Af no man hurt thee, but the hand divine | 
« Inflict diſeaſe, it fits thee: to reſign: - 
Jo Jove or to thy father Neptune pray 
The brethren cry'd, and inſtant ſtrode away. 49a 
Joy touch'd my ſecret ſoul, and conſcious heart, 
Pleas'd with th' effect of conduct and of art. 
Meantime the Cyclop, raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and 
round: | F 
At laſt, the ſtone removing from the gate, 495 
With hands extended in the midſt he fat : 


Ver. 489.] His author dictates this: | 
Come, to thy father, ſovereign Neptune, pray. 
Ver. 491.] A very meagre couplet. On Ogilby's rhymes 
may be conſtructed a better, and one literally faithful : 


My ſecret ſoul with conſcious rapture ſmil'd, 
That thus the name and artful ſcheme beguil'd. 


Ver. 495. — — The flone removing from the gate.] This con- 
duct of Polypheme may ſeem very abſurd, and it looks to be im- 
probable that he ſhould not call the other giants to aſſiſt him, in 
the detection of the perſons who had taken his ſight from him; 
eſpecially when it was now day-light, and they at hand. Euſta- 
thius was aware of the objection, and imputes it to his folly and 
dullneſs. Tutly, 5 Tuſcul. gives the fame character of Poly- 
pheme ; and becauſe it vindicates Homer for introducing a ſpeerii 
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And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it oer, 
Secure to ſeize us ere we reach d the door. 
(Sueh as his ſhallow wit, he deem'd was mine) 
But ſecret I revolv'd the deep deſigg; Joo 
NT was for our lives my lab'ring. boſom wrought :; 
Each . ſcheme I turn'd, and ſharpen'd ev'ry 
thought ; 
This way and that, I caſt to * my friends, 
Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. 
Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 
Well fed, and largeſt of the fleecy care. $06 
Theſe three and three, with oſier bands we ty 'd, 
* twining bands the Cyelop's bed ſupply d) 


— 


of Polypheme to his ram; I will beg leave to tranſcribe it: 


Tirefiam, quem ſabientem fingunt poets, nunquam inducunt deplarantem 
cæcitatem ſuam ; at verò Polyphemum Homerus, cum immanem frrum- 
gue Anxiſſet, cum ariete etiam colloguentem facit, ejuſque laudare fortu- 
nat, quod qua vellet, ingredi pofſet, & que vellet attingere: recte hic 
equidem ; nibilo enim erat ipſe Cyclops quam aries ille prudentior. This 
15 a full defence of Homer ; but Tully has miſtaken the words of 
Polypheme to the ram, for there is no reſemblance to ejus /audare 
fortunas, quod qua vellet ingredi poſſet, &c. I ſuppoſe Tully quoted 


by memory. 1 
Ver. 496.] Rather, according to his author, 
With hands expanded: 


as he occupied the entrance, he had no occaſion to extend his | 


hands, on account of his ſize: but thus Ogilby: 
Then fate with palms extended midſt the gap. 
Ver. 497.] More accurately, thus: 
And ſearch'd each coming ſheep, and felt it o'er, 
Secure to ſeize us I uing at the door. | 
Ver. 507.] Thus, with greater fidelity: Lo Gage 
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The midmoſt bore a man; the outward two 

Secur d each fide ; ſo bound we all the crew. * 

One ram remain d, the leader of the flock; 

In his deep fleece my graſping hands I lock, 

Aud faſt beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 

There cling implicit, and confide in Jove. 
—ñ— | 


Is filence theſe with ofier bands we ty'd, 
By three; ar bands the Cyclop's bed ſupply'd, 
* 11. One ram remain d, the leader of the flock.) This 
a ing been miſunderſtood, to imply that Ulyſſes took more 
care — himſelf than of his companions, in chuſing the largeſt 
ram for his own convenience: an imputation anworthy of the 
character of an hero. But there is no ground for it, he takes 
care of his friends chan of his own perſon, for he allots 
them three ſheep, and lets them eſcape before him. Beſides, 
this conduct was neceſſary; for all his friends were bound, and, 
by chuſing this ram, he keeps himſelf at liberty to unbind the 
reſt after their eſcape. Neither was there any other method prac- 
ticable; for he, being the laſt, there whs * 
afasbir. 
The care Ulyſſes takes of his companions agrees with the 
charafter of Horace. 
Dum fbi. dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
“ Pertulit” 
But it may ſeem improbable that a ram ſhould be able to carry 
ſo great a burthen as Ulyſſes; the generation of ſheep, as well as 
men, may appear to have decreaſed ſince the days of Ulyſſes. 
Homer himſelf ſeems to have guarded againſt this objection. he 
deſcribes theſe ſheep as p, aa, j the ram is ſpoken 
of as pazps fe, (an expreſſion applied to Ajax, as Euſtathins 
obſerves, in the Iliad.) Hiſtory informs us of ſheep of a very 
large ſize in other countries, and a Poet is at liberty to chuſe the 
largeſt, if by that method he gives his ſtory a greater appear- 
ance of probability. P. 
Ver. 514] The latter clauſe is interpolated, as furniſhing a 
ready rhyme. Perhaps, too fimilar ideas are too frequently incul- 
cated within ſo ſmall a compaſs in the words graſping. lock, inmwove, 
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When roſy morning g glimmer'd o'er the dales, s s 


He drove to dane all the luſty males: 

The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. 

But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 
He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along. 520 
(Fool that he was) and let them ſafely go, 


All unſuſpecting of their freight below. 

The maſter ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 
Charg'd with his wool, and with Ulyſſes' fate. 

* . 1 0 
cling, implicit I ſhall venture on a ſubſtitution „more ae ex- 
preſſive of Homer's language: 

There cling beneath, in woolly curls intwin'd; 
And call up all the patience of my mind. 
Ver. 515.] ** this Vers! our tranſlator has omitted the fol- 
lowing : 
Thus the bleſs'd morn we wait with groaning hearts, 
A good couplet may be formed from Ogilby chaſtiſed: 
We, ſighing deep, in this fad poſture ſtay; 
And avith firm hold expect the genial day. 
Ver. 517. The ewes ftill folded, 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating — 


This particularity may ſeem of no importance, and any 
unneceſſary : but it is in poetry as in painting; they both with 
very good effect uſe circumſtances that are not abſolutely neceſſary 
ta the ſubject, but only appendages and embelliſhments, This 
particular has that effect, it repreſents Nature, and therefore gives 
an air of truth and probability to the ſtory, Dacier. P. 


Ver. 5 9.] The rhyme is not corredt, but an eaſy and elegant 
ſubſtitution does not preſent itſelf. 


Ver. 522.] A verſe of exquiſite {kill and beauty, 


Veer 1b) bined piers | 6 


, — —— — 
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Him while he paſt the monſter blind beſpoke: gay 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock ? 
Firſt thou wert wont to crop the flow'ry mead, 
Firſt to the field and river's bank to lead; 
And firſt with ſtately ſtep at evening hour | 
Thy fleecy fellows uſher to their bow'r, 530 
Now far the laſt, with penſive pace and {low 
Thou moy'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe! 
Seeſt thou theſe lids that now unfold in vain ? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked trajn) 
Oh! didſt thou feel for thy afflicted Lord, 535 
And wou'd but Fate the pow'r of ſpeech afford; 
Soon might'ſt thou tell me, where in ſecret here 
The daſtard lurks, all trembling with his fear; 


Ver. 525.) The rhymes may be rendered unexceptionable by 
the following adjuſtment of the 'couplet, and with advantage to 
fidelity : 

Him, while he paſt, [heals the monſter blind: 
What makes thee, deareſt ram! zbur dag behind ? 


Ver. 527.] Theſe rhymes are from "Ogllby, whoſe diſtich, 
with little correction, is very good: 

Acruſſom' d ever, far the fin, to lead, 
With pace majeſtic, to the flow'ry mead. 

Ver. 537-] A very mean couplet.; hut cenfure is one thing, 
and amendment another, much more arduous. Thus? more ſaich- 
fully: | 
Soon might'ſt thou tell me, where in ſecret = 
The ſculking daſtard, and my.power defies : 
or, 

Then would Ir ou tell me, in what corner hides 
The ſculking villain, and my ſtrength derides. 
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Swung raund and round, and daſh'd from rock 


to rock, 
His batter d brains ſhou'd on the pavement 
ſmoke. 549 


No eaſe, no pleaſure my ſad heart receives, 
While ſuch a monſter as vile Noman lives. 
The giant ſpoke, and thro' the hallow rock 
Diſmiſs'd the ram, the father of the flock. 
No ſooner freed, and thro'th' encloſure paſt, 545 
Firſt I releaſe myſelf, my fellows laſt; 
Fat ſheep and goats in throngs we drive befoge,,. 
And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore. 
With joy the failars view their friends return d, 
And hail us living whom as dead theyunourn' d, 550 
Big tears of tranſport ſtand in ev'ry eye: 
I check their fondneſs, and command to fly. 


— — 

Ver. 539.] The rhymes will not paſs; and too ſoon recur, | 
Thus? | | 
. Daſh'd on the rock, and whirling round and round, 

4 His batter'd brains ſhould ſprinkle all the ground. 
Revenge on No-man vile would give me reſt, 
And ſoothe the torturing anguiſh-of my breaſt. 

Ver. 547.] Thus, preciſely: 

We drive the ſheep, by circuit vide, before. 1 

Ver. 550.] This verſe is untrue to it's original; but the coup- 'K 
let, may be rendered faithful, thus: ki 

With joy their friends our dear aſſociates hail; 

They greet the living, but the dead bewail. 

While tears in ſorrow ſtream from every eye, 

I nod forbearance, and command to fly. 

Aboard I. bid them heave goad ſtare of ſheep, 

To take their ſtations, and to ply the deep. | 
U2 
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Aboard in haſte they heave the wealthy ſheep, 

And ſnatch their oars, and ruſh into the deep. 
Now off at ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 559 

As far as human voice cou'd reach the ear; 

With taunts the diſtant giant I aecoſt, 

Hear me, oh Cyclop ! hear ungracious hoſt ! 

 *Twas on no coward, no ignoble ſlave, 

Thou meditat'ſt thy meal in yonder cave; 560 

But one, the vengeance fated from above 

Doom'd to inflict ; the inſtrument of Jove. 

Thy barb'rous breach of hoſpitable bands, 

The God, the God revenges by my hands. 
Theſe words the Cyclop's burning rage pro- 

voke: 

From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 

High o er the billows flew the maſſy load, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood. 


565 


* 


Ver. 559.] Our Poet again exhibits a wrong conception of his 
author. The ſubjoined attempt is exact; 


Thy lawleſs force devour'd in yonder cave 
The dear companions of no coward ſlave. 


Ver. * 1 Remove this ungracious open . : 
= — -— az inſtrument of Jove. 


Ver, 565.) The rhymes are bad. I ſhall borrow Chapman's; 


Theſe words provoke the Cyclop's fury more : 
From the tall hill a pointed rock he tore. 


Ver. 567.] Wretched rhymes. Thus? 


High his frong arm the maſſy fragment drave ; 
Clo % by the ſhip it thunder'd on the wave, 
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It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before : 569 
The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent beat the ſhores 


Ver. 569. 1: almoſt bruſh'd the geln, &6. ] The antients, 
remarks Euftathius, placed an oheliſc and aſteriſm before this 
verſe ; the former, to note that they thought it miſplaced ; the 
latter, to ſhew that they looked upon it as a beauty. Apparently 
it is not agreeable to the deſcription; for how is it poſſible that 
this huge rock falling before the veſſel ſhould endanger the rudder; 
which is in the ſtern? Can a ſhip fail with the ſtern foremoſt - 
Some ancient criticks, to take away the contradiction, have 
aſſerted that Ulyſſes turned his ſhip to ſpeak to Polypheme ; but 
this is abſurd, for why could not Ulyſſes ſpeak from the ſtern as 
well as from the prow ; it therefore ſeems that the verſe ought to 
be entirely omitted, as undoubtedly it may without/any chaſm in 
the author. We find it inſerted a little lower, and there it corre- 
ſponds with the deſcription, and ftands with propriety. | 

But if we ſuppoſe that the ſhip of Ulyſſes lay at ſuch a diſtance 
from the cave of Polypheme, as to make it neceſſary to bring it 
kearer, to be heard diſtinctly; then indeed we may ſolve the 
difficulty, and let the verſe ſtand: for if we ſuppoſe Ulyſſes 
approaching towards Polypheme, then the rock may be ſaid to be 
thrown before the veſſel, that is, beyond it, and endanger ths 
rudder, and this beats ſonie appearance of probability. - 

This paſſage brings to my memory a deſcription of Polypheme 
in Apollonius Argonaut. 1. | 

- de da wie im} Minors diiouer : 

Ol ud + &N gods Sale wil; ANN 0 d anpoig 

Ie 2. Nerd wipöprle rh. 
If Polypheme had really this quality of running upon che waves, 
he might have deſtroyed Ulyſſes without throwing this mountain: 
but Apollonius is undoubtedly guilty of an abſurdity, and one 
might rather believe that he would fink the earth at every ſtep; 
than run upon the waters with ſuch lightneſs as not to wet his 


feet. Virgil has more judiciouſly applied thoſe lines to Camilla 
in his — 


— — Mare per medium fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti 
« Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret 2quore plantas.“ 
The Poet expreſſes the ſwiftneſs of Camilla in the nimble flow 
of che verſe, which conſiſt almoſt entirely of daQyles, and rung 
/ U 3 
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The ſtrong concuſſion on the heaving tide 
Roll'd back the veſſel to the ifland's fide : 
Again I ſhov'd her off; our fate to fly, 
Each nerve we ſtretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 
Juſt 'ſcap'd impending death, when now again 575 
We twice as far had furrow'd back the main, 
Once more I raiſe my voice; my friends afraid 
With mild entreaties my deſign diſſuade. 
What boots the god - leſs giant to provoke-? 
Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke. 386 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 
Old Ocean ſfwook, and back his ſurges flew. 
The founding voice directs his aim again; 
The rock o'erwhelms us, and we ſcap'd in vain. 
But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 585 
Thus with new taunts infult the monſter's ear. 
Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy diſgrace, *7 
Afk who disfigur'd thus that eye-lefs face? 
Stay *twas Ulyſſes ; twas his deed, declare, 
Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair; 590 
Ulyſſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, 


Before. whoſe arm Troy tumbled to the ground. 
— 


of wirr the utmoſt rapidity, like the laſt of thoſe quoted fein 
Apoftonius: 4 
Ver: 584.) Our tranſfator might have included the whole 
ſenſe of his author in a triplet: 
The rock w ertatrr us, and we''/eap'd in van; 
Orralver and viel daft, and plum d beneath the main. 
Ver. ne } Hs author gives no fpecification, 1 Bike 
kofe proweſs rambles cities to che grund. 
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Th' aftonifh'd ſavage with a roar rephes : * 

Oh heav'ns ! oh faith of antient prophecies ! 

Fhis, Tetemus Eurymedes foretold, E 


(The mighty ſeer who on theſe hills grew old z 
Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, 5 


And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 
Long ſince he menae'd, fuch was Fate's com- 
mand; 


And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin'd hand, 600 
p . — — . | . 
Ver. 595. This, Telemys Eurymedes foretold.) This incident 
ſufficiently ſhews the uſe of that diſſimulation which enters into 
the character of Ulyſſes : if he had diſcovered his name, the 
Cyclops had deſtroyed him as his moſt dangerous enemy. Plutarch 
in his diſcourſe: upon Gatrulity, commends the fidelity of the 
.companions of Ulyſſes, who when they were dragged by this 
gant and daſh'd againſt the rock, confeſſed not a word conc 
their lord, and ſcorned to purchaſe their lives at the expence of 
their honeſty. Ulyſſes himſelf, adds he, was the moſt el quent and 
moſt ſilent of men; he Mew that a word ſpoken never wroughe fo 
much good, as a word concealed; Men teach us to ſpeak, but 
the Gods teach us filence ; for filence is the firſt thing that is 
taught us at our initiation into ſacred myſteries; and we find theſe 
companians had profited under ſo great a maſter in filence ag 
Ulyſſes. 
Ovid relates this prophecy in the tory of Polyphetne and 
Gai. 
| «« Telemus interea Siculum delatus in æquor, 
«© Telemus Eurymedes, quem nulla fefelletat ales; 
« Terribileni Polyphemon adit ; que quod unum 
« Fronte geris media, rapiet tibi, dixit, Ulyſſes: 
« Riſit, et, O vatum ſtolidiſſime, falleris, inquit, 
« Altera jam rapuit ;——— | P. 
Ver. 596.] Theſe 7hree verſes are expanded from the follows 
© portion of his original: 
— — — who i in prophecy excell'd, 
And here grew © old in practice of his art. 
U4 
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I deem'd ſome god-like giant to behold, 

Or lofty hero, haughty, brave, and bold ; 

Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean deſign, 
Who not by ſtrength ſubdu'd me, but by wine. 
But come, accept qur gifts, and join to pray 605 
Great Neptune's bleſſing on the wat'ry way: 
For his I am, and I the lineage own; 

Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the ſon. 

His pow'r can heal me, and re-light my eye; 
And only his, of all the Gods on high. 610 


Ver. 601.] Thus, more faithfully : 
I deem'd ſome noble hero to behold, 
Of fize majeftick, comely, ftrong, and bold. 


Ver. 603. Not this aweak pigmy-wretch—] This is ſpoken 
In compliance with the character of a giant; the Phzacians - 
wondered at the manly ſtature of Ulyſſes ; Polypheme ſpeaks of 
him as a dwarf; his rage undoubtedly made him treat him with 
ſo much contempt. Nothing in nature can be better imagined 
than this ſtory of the Cyclops, if we conſider the aſſembly before 

which it was ſpoken; I mean the Phzacians, who had been 
driven from their habitation by the Cyclopeans, as appears from 
the fixth book of the Odyſſey, and compelled to make a new 
ſettlement in their preſent country: Ulyſſes gratifies them by 
ſhewing what revenge he took upon one of their antient enemies, 
and they could not decently refuſe afliſtance to a perſon, who * 
puniſhed thoſe who had inſulted their fore - fathers. 
This phraſe of mean dgſgn is a botch for the rhyme only. 15 
a worſe diſtich, perhaps, may be made from Ogilby ; 

Now à poor deſpicable dwarf, I find, 
In wine my ſenſes drown'd, has made me blind. 


Ver. 609.] The ſounds at the concluſion of this 8 
peculiarly unpleaſant to the ear. Thus? with more preciſion ; ; 

His pow'r can heal me, and relume this eye; 

And only his, of men, 2875 on high. 


+ oi 
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Oh ! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin'd)' | 
From. that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, 
And ſend thee howling to the realms of night! 
As ſure, as Neptune cannot give thee fight, 
Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 615 
With hands uplifted to the ſtarry ſkies. 

Hear me, oh Neptune! thou whoſe arms are. 
1% | 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the ſolid world. 
If thine I am, nor thou my birth diſown, 1 
And if th' unhappy Cyclop be thy ſon; 620 
Let not Ulyſſes breathe his native air, 

Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair. 


5 — — 

Ver. 614.] Ourtrandator has fortunately been guided hers 
by Dacier and Hobbes, inſtead of his mere cuſtomary directors, 
Chapman and Ogilby, who have groſsly miſtaken and miſrepre- 
ſented this plain paſlage 6f their author. 


Ver. 617. The prayer of the Cyclops.) This is a maſter- piece 
of art in Ulyſſes; he ſhews Neptune to be his enemy, which 
might deter the Phæacians from aſſiſting in his tranſportation, yet 
brings this very circumſtance as an argument to induce them to 
it. O Neptune, Jays the Cyclops, deſtroy Ulyſſes, or if he be fated te 
teturn, may it be in a veſſel not of his own! Here he plainly tells 
the — that the prayer of Cyclops was almoſt accom- 
pliſhed, for his own ſhips were deſtroyed by Neptune, and now 
he was ready to fail in a foreign veſſel; by which the whole 
prayer would be compleated. By this he perſuades them, that 
they were the people ordained —_ the Fates to land him in his 


own country. P. 


His original may be a rendered thus: 


Thou, Neptune! hear, whoſe /iqaid arms are hurl'd, 
_ God with green erefſes round the ſolid world. 
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If to review: his country be his fate, ; 

Be it thro teils and ſuff rings, long and late; 
His loſt companions let him firſt deplore; 625 
Some veſſel, not his own, tranſport him oer; 
And when at home from foreign ſuff rings freed, 
More neat and deep, domeſtiek woes ſucceed ! 
With imprecations thus he fill d the air, 629 
And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous pray r. 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirb'd it round: it ſung acroſs the main: 
It fell, and bruſh'd the ſtern : the billows roar, 
Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore. 
With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 63; 
And gain'd the iſland where our veſlels lay. 

Our fight the whole collected navy chear'd, 


Who, wilting lon g, by turns had hop'd and fear d. 
r 


Ver. 624.] Thus, more preciſely: 

Je it thro' fuff rings dire, and be it late. 
Ver. 627. ] Homer fays only, | 
— — — and havoc find at home: i: 
Gut of which our Poet bas fabricated this couplet, not without an 
eye, perhaps, on Ogilby ; whe is conciſe, and by no means to be 
deſpiſed: | 

Drown'd his companions aut, chen let him come 

In a ſtrange veſſel, to more miſchief home. 

Ver. 638. The rhyme is infufferable, 0 


unknown to his author here. The —_—_— ſuhſtitution 1 
faithful: 


The ſurge abſerbt us T in the hay.” 
A lerigeh che ifland, where our veſſels lay, 


Ie gen- d: our fight the crws collected —"Y 
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There diſerabarking or the green ſea- ſide, 
We land our cattle, aud the ſpoil divider 695 
Of theſe due ſhares to ev" ry faffor fall; L 
The maſter ram was voted mine by all: 
And him (the guardian of Ulyſſes? fate) 
With pious mind to heay'n F confecrate. 
But the great God, whoſe thunder rends the ſkies; 
Averſe, beholds the ſmoking facrifice z 6456 
And fees me ward ring ſtiff from coaſt to coaſt; 
And all my veſſels, all my people, loft ! 

Ver. 642. The maſter ram wwas woted mine] This perhaps 
might be a preſent of honour and diſtinctien: but I ſhoul@ rather 


take it with Euftathius to be the ram which brought Ulyſſes out 
of the den of Polypheme. That hero immediately offers it in 


ſacrifice to Jupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance; W 
of piety to be imitated in more enlightened ages. 


Ver. 643-} This explanatory elauſe is not from Homer, but 
from Dacier: Et d'un commun conſentement ils me firent pre- 
r ſent à moi ſeul du belier, qui m avoit ſauve.” 


Ver..645.] Thus Ogilby: 
Which I to Jove,. who rules both earth and tien, 
Offer'd, but he contemn'd our ſacrifice. 
Bur our Poet, Rad he known to be accurate, would ive written 
chu: 


3 


With pious mind to Jeve I conſecrate. 
That ſov'reign God, whoſe clouds involve the Kies 


Ver. 647.] The rhymes muſt not paſs. I ſhall ſubmit a 
corrected couplet to the indulgence of the reader : 
Prom Hort to Horr fill dum: to wiew me ; 
My veſſels June 4 ts On 
rt 
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While thoughtleſs we indulge the genial rite, } 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 650 
Till evening Phœbus roll d away the light: 
Stretch d on the ſhore in careleſs eaſe we reſt, 


Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the eaſt. 
Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 
And mount the decks, and call the willing wind, 


Now rang'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 656 
With haſty ſtrokes the hoarſe reſounding r 3 
Blind to the future, penſive with our fears, 
Glad for the living, for the dead in tears, 


— 
Ver. 652.] Bad rhymes! Thus? 


Stretch'd on the ſhore we fk in feet repoſe, 
Till the red morn with chearing beam aroſe. 
Ver. 654.] Or thus, without interpolated thoughts: 
Te Without delay my comrades I command, | 
To mount the decks, and looſe the ſhip from land. 


Ver. 656.] It may be doubted, whether our Poet have ini. 
proved Ogilby : 

Then plac'd in order on their bancks, they ſweep 

The briny ſurface of the foamy deep. Editor. 


The book concludes with a teſtimony of this hero's humanity ; 
in the midſt of, the joy for his own ſafety his generous heart finds 
room for a tender ſentiment for the loſs of his companions ; both 
his joys and his ſorrows are commendable and, virtuous. 

Virgil has borrowed this epiſode of Polyphemus, and inſerted 
it into the third of the Eneis. I will not preſume to decide 
which author has the greateſt ſucceſs, they both have their 
peculiar excellencies. Rapin confeſſes this epiſode to be equal to 
any parts of the Iliad, that it is an original, and that Homer 
introduced that monſtrous charater to ſhew the. marvellous, and 


paint it in a new ſet of colours. Demetrius Phalereus calls it a ew 
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piece of ſublime ſtrangely horrible; and Longinus, even while he 
is condemning the Odyſſey, allows this adventure of Polypheme 
to be very great and beautiful; (for ſo Monſieur Boileau under. 
ſtands Longinus, though Monſieur Dacier differs from his judg- 
ment.) In Homer we find a greater variety of natural incidents 
than in Virgil, but in Virgil a greater pomp of verſe. Homer 
is not uniform in his deſcription, but ſometimes ſtoops perhaps 
below the dignity of epick poetry; Virgil walks along with an 
even, grave, and majeſtick pace: they bath raiſe our admiration, 
mixed with delight and terrour. 


P, 


THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUMR, 
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